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PREFACE 


THis story of a great life is written at the request 
of Mrs. Charles B. Galloway. 

She placed in the hands of the writer much ma- 
terial for the work some years ago, and it was his 
purpose to digest it and prepare the biography with- 
out delay. 

But heavy and unexpected responsibilities were 
placed upon him by the Church, which, together 
with many private cares and burdens, prevented the 
fulfillment of that purpose before now. 

After this regrettable delay the work has been com- 
pleted at last. 

Inso far as the records, letters,and other materials 
furnished made it possible, Bishop Galloway has been 
allowed to write his own biography in this volume, 
and thereby its value is greatly enhanced. 

His life, thus set forth in its entirety, cannot fail 
to inform, instruct, and inspire those who read it; 
for it reveals a really great man who rendered to his 
Church and country most extraordinary services 
during a brilliant career of forty years. 

He moved among men with such modesty and 
self-effacement that even those who knew him most 
intimately, and who were best acquainted with his 
abundant labors, failed to appreciate the full measure 
of his greatness until he passed away and they saw 
vacant the wide place he had filled in the world. 

It is hoped that the record of his life may show 
more clearly and fully how great he was, and that 
it may move others to emulate his manifold ex- 
cellencies; for ‘‘great men exist that there may be 
greater.” 

(v) 
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CHAPTER I 
HIS BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS 


‘““EvERY man’s life is a plan of God,” although in 
many cases the divine purpose is frustrated by hu- 
man folly or marred by human sin. 

But there are epochal lives that fall into their 
divinely appointed places like the stones in Solomon’s 
Temple hewn with reference to the space to be filled 
and the superstructure to be supported by them. 
They are so devoted to the divine will, so sensitive 
to the divine influence, and so filled with the divine 
power that they reveal to the dullest vision the heav- 
enly design which they fulfill. 

Such was the life of Charles Betts Galloway. It 
extended over no more than threescore years, but 
those years were filled to overflowing with abounding 
labors and glorified by a royal manhood which 
“adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.’’ In tireless toils, beginning in early manhood 
and continuing with unabated zeal to the day of his 
death, he literally served his generation by the will 
of God and fell on sleep, when wasted by disease 
he could go no farther and worn by work he could 
do no more. By his well-rounded life and useful 
career both Church and State were enriched and 
other lands were blessed. For high service in the 
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eventful period covered by his public life no one was 
better adapted by nature or more highly qualified 
by intellectual attainments and gifts of grace than 
was this noble man and princely preacher. The divine 
hand formed and girded him for the glorious course 
he ran and guided and guarded him until he finished 
with joy the ministry which he had received of the 
Lord Jesus. 

He was a man fashioned and prepared by Provi- 
dence for effectual labor in the period of our country’s 
history during which he lived, a period filled with 
events of the most stirring nature and far-reaching 
importance. 

A little more than a year before he was born ‘‘ The 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo” was ratified (May 
30, 1848), by which the war with Mexico was finally 
ended and a vast area added to the domain of the 
United States whereby the territory of the republic 
was extended from ocean to ocean. 

Rapidly following the annexation of this immense 
area, large bodies of immigrants moved into the 
West, into California especially, where gold had 
been discovered in 1848. One of the immediate 
consequences of this great migration westward was 
the revival of the political agitation concerning 
slavery in the Territories with more intense heat than 
ever. This burning issue provoked throughout the 
nation the most acrimonious discussions, and in the 
Federal Congress the most exciting debates, result- 
ing in the enactment of ‘‘ The Compromise Measures 
of 1850,” ‘‘The Fugitive Slave Law”’ (amending the 
Act of 1793), and ‘‘The Kansas-Nebraska Bill.” 
During the tempestuous decade from 1850 to 1860, 
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the ‘Free Soil’? and ‘‘American”’ parties rose and 
fell, and the Republican party was born. 

While these stirring domestic affairs were absorb- 
ing public attention, international agreements of the 
most far-reaching importance were made. The 
“‘Clayton-Bulwer Treaty”’ with Great Britain, pro- 
viding for a joint protectorate over the proposed 
interoceanic canal, was signed April 19, 1850. The 
“‘Gadsden Treaty”? with Mexico, securing all the 
territory of Arizona south of the Gila River, and 
thus adding to the United States the area known as 
the ‘‘Gadsden Purchase,’’ was concluded on De- 
cember 30, 1853. The ‘Canadian Reciprocity 
Treaty’’ was consummated June 5, 1854. 

In the same year Commodore Matthew Galbraith 
Perry was sent by President Fillmore on the mission 
to Japan which resulted in the treaty of peace and 
intercourse with the ‘Sunrise Kingdom,” signed 
May 31, 1854, and ratified by both governments 
during the following year. 

On June 18, 1858, was signed a treaty with China, 
which was negotiated by Hon. William B. Reed, 
whom President Buchanan sent thither, during the 
war of China with Great Britain supported by France 
as an ally, to watch the course of events and act the 
part of mediator and peacemaker when opportunity 
should offer. This was the first treaty of our country 
with the ‘‘Celestial Empire,’’ and led later to the 
Burlingame treaty by which Oriental commerce and 
Christian missions have been so greatly promoted. 

During this same eventful decade (1850-60) the 
‘Lopez Expedition”’ against Cuba sailed from New 
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Orleans in 1851, and ‘‘Walker’s Filibustering In- 
vasion of Nicaragua”’ occurred, 1855-56. 

In August, 1854, was issued the famous ‘‘Ostend 
Manifesto,’ which was framed, under the instructions 
of President Franklin Pierce, by Messrs. Buchanan, 
Mason, and Soule, American ministers, respectively, 
at the courts of London, Paris, and Madrid, and 
which had regard to the acquisition of Cuba by the 
United States. These diplomats met at Ostend and 
composed this document, in which were set forth the 
reasons for such acquisition of ‘‘the Pearl of the 
Antilles,” and in which it was declared that the 
American Union could never enjoy repose and se- 
curity ‘‘as long as Cuba is not embraced within its 
boundaries.’’ Such a pronunciamento, which was 
approved by President Pierce, was the occasion of no 
little excitement, many believing it had direct rela- 
tion to the perpetuation of African slavery in the 
United States. 

The ‘‘Dred Scott Decision,’’ delivered by Chief 
Justice Taney of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, March 6, 1857, and ‘“‘John Brown’s Raid”’ 
at Harper’s Ferry, Va., in October, 1858, were 
events which contributed also no little to the ex- 
citing causes which led to the civil war a few years 
later. 

During this most agitated and eventful period of 
our country’s history, Charles Betts Galloway was 
a thoughtful child, growing up in a small town in 
Mississippi. Into the hospitable home of his cul- 
tured and honored parents came as guests many 
able men—prominent preachers of the gospel and 
conspicuous leaders in the political life of his native 
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State. All these important matters and stirring 
events he heard discussed by them, and thus early 
he was being prepared for the great career which he 
fulfilled when the dreadful period of war was passed, 
the desolating era of reconstruction was ended, and 
the happier day of peace and prosperity came to 
pass after so long a night of deep distress. 

For the time and place in which he was to live and 
labor masterful manhood, characterized by versatile 
gifts, deep convictions, wide sympathies, and a 
catholic spirit, was required. With these high 
qualities he was richly endowed by human heredity, 
divine grace, and Christian nurture. 

The ancestral lines which converged in his birth, 
the Christian home in which he was born and brought 
up, the capable and pious teachers who instructed 
him, and the regenerative power of the Holy Spirit 
upon his soul in early life were the forces which 
united in the making of this extraordinary man. 

He was born in Kosciusko, Miss., September 1, 
1849, and was the second child and eldest son of 
Dr. Charles Betts Galloway and Mrs. Adelaide 
Dinkins Galloway. 

In the veins of his father mingled English, Irish, 
and Scotch blood. Dr. Galloway was the son of 
Alfred Galloway, who was born in North Carolina in 
1795, and was a man of considerable wealth and 
marked literary gifts. Alfred Galloway was married 
sometime in the year 1820 to Sophie Ann Betts, a 
sister of Rev. Charles Betts, who was an eloquent 
Methodist minister of prominence in the Carolinas in 
his day. For this admired uncle, Dr. Charles Betts 
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Galloway of Kosciusko was named, and in time gave 
the name to his eldest son, the future bishop. 

On his mother’s side he was descended from com- 
posite stock in which were combined Welsh, Scotch, 
and Irish elements. The earliest record of her 
Dinkins ancestry shows that the family was driven 
from Wales to Scotland in the sixteenth century, 
and settled in the Lowlands, from whence they 
emigrated to the North of Ireland, where they 
tarried long enough to imbibe more Celtic blood. 
From Londonderry a branch of the family sailed 
for America, and finally took up residence in Meck- 
lenburg County, N. C. One of the family born in 
America married Lucy Kendrick, whose ancestors 
came from Edinburgh, Scotland, not long before the 
first of the Dinkins family arrived in America. In 
Scotland the Kendricks were members of the ‘“‘Mc- 
Naughton Clan,” and they were driven out of the 
country by religious persecution in the days of John 
Knox. 

From such a noble strain came Mrs. Elizabeth 
Adelaide Dinkins Galloway, the wife of Dr. Charles 
Betts Galloway and the mother of Charles Betts 
Galloway, Jr. The mingled stocks of Galloway, 
Betts, Kendrick, and Dinkins constituted an an- 
cestry for the future bishop not inferior to the best 
of the Colonial sires from whose loins have sprung 
the finest types of manhood and womanhood in the 
United States; for in his heredity were united Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Scotch, and Irish elements, raised to 
their highest power in the new world, in which, 
free from the religious persecutions and other un- 
favorable conditions prevalent in the lands whence 
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they came, they rose unhindered to the highest 
levels of Christian life. 

In his home life there was also a mingling of de- 
nominational beliefs and affiliations, his father being 
a Methodist and his mother a Baptist. 

His pious parents were married in October, 1845, 
and made their first home in Kosciusko, Miss., 
where Dr. Galloway engaged in the practice of 
medicine for sixteen years. In that happy home 
were born to them eight children—four daughters 
and four sons. One daughter, Harriet, died in in- 
fancy, and another, Elizabeth, passed away in her 
sixteenth year. The others showed forth in their 
longer lives the Christian nurture with which they 
had been brought up, and served well their genera- 
tion by the will of God. Two became ministers in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South—Charles, 
the subject of this biography, and James, the young- 
est, who has survived all his family, and is an hon- 
ored and beloved member of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence. They all reflected in their characters and lives 
the beautiful spirit of the Christian home in which 
they were born and reared. One who had. intimate 
knowledge of that blessed household wrote of it on 
this wise: ‘Strict, but healthy, habits in the home 
were imposed upon both the sons and the daughters. 
There were regular hours for meals and other home 
offices, and each member of the household was 
expected to conform to the parental rule. The 
sons were never absent in the evenings from the home 
circle. But the home was made happy, very happy, 
by an unfailing ministry of gentleness and love. 
Innocent games and interesting books were provided 
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for the children during the long winter evenings. 
Religion was taught by precept and example. Min- 
isters of both the Methodist and Baptist Churches 
were frequent and welcome guests in the house, which 
was given to hospitality.” 

Out of this home of refinement and piety came the 
beloved subject of this biography. 

It does not appear that in his early years he showed 
any unusual precocity or marked manifestations of 
genius. But physically, mentally, and morally he 
was robust and symmetrical. Of him one of his 
youthful companions, who knew him well and loved 
him much, says: ‘‘He was just a genuine boy, full of 
life and good nature.’’ Another says of him: ‘He 
was a great favorite with both his schoolmates and 
his teachers. He was very athletic; none of his as- 
sociates could excel him in running, jumping, wres- 
tling, andswimming. Charlie was always a good boy 
of the highest moral character, perhaps too con- 
scientious at times. He never shirked a duty. He 
was quick to learn, especially in the study of Greek 
and Latin. He was never given a demerit while in 
school. He was full of fun and enjoyed playing harm- 
less jokes; but he never engaged in rough or ques- 
tionable pranks. He was tenderly devoted to the 
members of his family, as they were to him. He 
was the especial pet of both his grandfathers.”’ 

Those simple lines give us the picture of the fine 
boy in Kosciusko who became the great man in 
later years. 

Replying to a letter of congratulation sent to him 
by friends in Kosciusko on his fifty-second birth- 
day, Bishop Galloway himself has left a beautiful 
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account of men and things in the home of his child- 
hood. The letter reveals also much of his own noble 
nature as it was then and in later years. In part it 
was as follows: 


Your letter brought vividly to mind the days of my happy 
childhood in dear old Kosciusko and the friends who filled 
my youth with joy and gladness. Most of them have fallen 
asleep, and all of the others have passed the meridian of life. 
And it is occasion for genuine, patriotic pride that so many 
have become honored and useful citizens in our own and other 
States. Those boys I tenderly loved, and it has given me a 
kind of family joy to watch their careers of increasing success. 

The first school I ever attended, when only six years of age, 
was taught by Mrs. Mitchell, afterwards Mrs. Poteet, and in 
the house yet occupied, I believe, by Rev. Dr. Alexander. 
The old ‘“‘Academy”’ where Eads and Hoffman and Groves 
and Boyd and Lindsey and Farrish taught me, and sometimes 
spared the rod, has a large place in my memory. There I 
developed a good physique by much play and not excessive 
study, and had occasional strivings of an ambition to make 
something of life. 

Among the men at the bar, I remember most distinctly 
Hon. J. A. P. Campbell, young, tall, erect as a soldier, with 
long, wavy hair, graceful in every movement and handsome 
as a picture, the very embodiment of manly dignity and 
superb ability; Judge Jason Niles, as exact in his dealings as 
in learning, a profound lawyer, and the most literary man 
known to my boyish memory. “Dick” Sharkey, who was 
brilliant even in his waggishness, and whose pithy sayings 
and proverb-making have enriched the traditions of the 
counties of Attala and Leake; and others I haven’t time to 
name. 

Among the physicians, the associates and colleagues of my 
honored father, who had a genuine pride in and unusual 
genius for his noble profession, but one remains—the gentle, 
amiable, and skillful Dr. J. W. Scarborough, who was present 
on the occasion of my birth. 

Among the ministers of the town who impressed my young 
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life, the first place must be given to that devout and noble 
man, as saintly as he was learned, as modest as he was cour- 
ageous, for thirty or more years the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church and who yet lives as a daily benediction upon the 
community, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Anderson. The pastor of the 
Baptist Church was the Rev. W. M. Nash, whose life was as 
beautiful as his spirit was evangelical, and whose splendid 
family of sons and daughters have done honor to the memory 
of a noble and sainted father. Among the Methodist preachers 
of early memory, I recall the Rev. James G. Carlisle, ‘‘ Uncle 
Jimmie’’ as he was affectionately called, who had the sturdy 
faith of an old prophet and a quaint originality that made 
him a preacher of power and wide influence. Another was 
the Rev. Whitefield Harrington, whose noble brow and splen- 
did person indicated a man of royal blood and high resolve. 
He combined at once, as I afterwards well understood, the 
analytical acuteness of the logician with the exuberant 
imagination of the poet. Together with these he had a 
sweet, musical voice and a brilliant eye, which in the excite- 
ment of public speaking flashed with a graceful oratory. 

Of prominent and honored citizens in commercial life and 
in other avocations I would like, if time allowed, to make 
grateful mention. 

How vividly I recall the stirring scenes at the outbreak of 
the war, and how, as a boy of eleven years, I sharpened a 
knife in length like a bayonet, and determined to carve in 
pieces any Yankee who dared to invade the soil of Mississippi. 
I witnessed the departure of the first company, the ‘‘ Attala 
Minute Men,’’ under command of Capt. Fletcher, and think 
yet that was as gallant a band as ever obeyed their country’s 
call to arms. I remember how the preachers expounded the 
old prophecies and proved to my perfect satisfaction that the 
South was bound to win. 


But the march of events must have shaken the 
confidence of the bright youth in the exposition of 
the prophecies by some of the preachers whose in- 
terpretations he heard. 

Mississippi.was soon invaded by the Federal forces, 
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and bloody battles followed in rapid succession. The 
battles around Iuka and Corinth in 1862, Grierson’s 
Raid in April, 1863, the siege and capture of Vicks- 
burg, April—July, 1863, and the capture and destruc- 
tion of Jackson, were exciting events which did not 
foreshow victory for the Southern Confederacy. 
Distress and disquietude prevailed throughout Mis- 
sissippi, and amid these disturbed conditions Dr. 
Galloway removed with his family from Kosciusko 
and established his home at Canton in the month 
of October, 1863. 

Some years before the county seat of Madison 
County had been removed from Madisonville to 
Canton, and near the latter place lived his father, 
Mr. Alfred Galloway, his wife’s father, Mr. Lewis 
Dinkins, and two brothers, Dr. J. H. Galloway and 
Mr. G. W. Galloway. It was a time when members 
of the same family were inclined to draw near to- 
gether for mutual comfort and protection; and for 
this cause Dr. Charles Betts Galloway moved to 
Canton, which offered also a larger field than that of 
Kosciusko. 

His son Charles was no more than fourteen years 
of age when the Galloway home was changed to 
Canton, and regretfully he left behind him his 
beloved teacher, Rev. J. R. Farrish, a devout min- 
ister of the Baptist Church and a very capable edu- 
cator. But in Canton there was an excellent school 
for boys, and that institution he attended as regular- 
ly as the intranquillity of a time of war allowed. 
Notwithstanding the disturbances and interruptions 
arising from the conditions of that disquieted period, 
he completed in two years his preparation for col- 
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lege and was admitted to the Sophomore Class of 
the University of Mississippi at Oxford on January 
3, 1866, less than a year after the surrender of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee at Appomattox and the fall of 
the Southern Confederacy, when poverty and dis- 
tress and sorrow rested like a pall upon all the South- 
ern States, and upon none more darkly than upon 
Mississippi. 


CHAPTER II 


A STUDENT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


Wirt the fall of the government of ‘‘The Con- 
federate States of America,’’ the deepest gloom spread 
over the Southern States of which it had been com- 
posed. The most unrestrained speech could hardly 
overstate the desolation and grief prevalent through- 
out the South during these dark days. 

Adverting to the conditions which prevailed in 
that dark period, Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, 
in his famous eulogy of Senator Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, April 28, 1874, de- 
scribed the South as ‘‘prostrate, exhausted, drained 
of her lifeblood, as well as of her material resources, 
yet still honorable and true.” 

One of the most serious and discouraging facts by 
which the Southern people were confronted at that 
time was the dismantled state of their educational 
institutions. Buildings, laboratories, and libraries 
had suffered great damage; endowments had been 
destroyed by the war; and there were left no ade- 
quate resources for their restoration. 

But the darkness of the direful situation was re- 
lieved by one luminous ray of relief. Southern col- 
leges and universities were quickly reopened and 
endowed by the self-sacrificing labors of the most 
prominent and able men, whose heroism in peace 
was not less than their valor in war. i 

13 
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A conspicuous example of such unselfish devotion 
was that of Gen. Robert E. Lee, who, after re- 
.fusing a lucrative offer of a commercial position 
which would have yielded him a good income with 
little labor, declined the place of ease and profit, and 
accepted the presidency of Washington College, 
Lexington, Va., on a small salary in the fall of 1865. 
Many other officers of high rank in the Confederate 
army followed his noble example and entered col- 
lege halls as teachers, declining more remunerative 
employment; and they carried into the institutions 
they served the most pronounced religious spirit. 

It was most fortunate for the United States, es- 
pecially the Southern States, that the great “‘ Revival 
of 1858”’ preceded so closely the Civil War. Many 
thousands of men in both the Federal and Con- 
federate armies, who were appointed to die in the 
bloody conflict, were converted during that blessed 
visitation of grace, as were also many thousands 
more who survived the disease of the camp and the 
dangers of the field. It is not too much to say that 
the revival was continued in and through the war, 
and persisted with great fervor during the period of 
peace which followed. Both officers and men of the 
rank and file participated in it. 

A typical scene in the Army of Northern Virginia 
is thus described in that most interesting volume en- 
titled ‘‘Christ in the Camp,” by Rev. J. William 
Jones, D.D., who was a conspicuous and beloved 
chaplain. He says: “‘Let us go some bright Sabbath 
morning to that cluster of tents in the grove across 
the Massaponax, not far from Hamilton’s Crossing. 
Seated on the rude logs, or on the ground, may be 
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seen fifteen hundred or two thousand men, with up- 
turned faces, eagerly drinking in the truths of the 
gospel. That reverent worshiper who kneels in the 
dust during prayer, or listens with sharpened at- 
tention and moist eyes, as the preacher delivers his 
message, is our beloved Commander in Chief, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee; that devout worshiper who sits 
at his side, gives his personal attention to the seating 
of the multitude, looks so supremely happy as he 
sees the soldiers thronging to hear the gospel, and 
listens so attentively to the preaching is ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson; those ‘wreaths and stars’ which cluster 
around are worn by some of the most illustrious 
generals of that army; and all through the congrega- 
tion the ‘stars and bars’ mingle with the rough garb 
of the unknown heroes of the rank and file who never 
quail amid the lead and iron hail of battle, but who 
are not ashamed to tremble under the power of God’s 
truth. I need not say this is Jackson’s headquarters 
and the scene I have pictured one of frequent oc- 
currence.”’ 

In the course of his fascinating narrative, ‘‘Chap- 
lain Jones” shows how the most glorious revivals 
swept through whole regiments, brigades, divisions, 
corps, and the entire Army of Northern Virginia. 

Conditions of similar blessedness prevailed in the 
Confederate armies of the West. 

With such saving faith Southern soldiers returned 
to their homes in 1865 and took up the hard tasks 
which met them on their return. 

The officers and men who undertook educational 
work carried into it the same heroic Christian spirit. 

When Gen. Robert E. Lee went to Lexington, 
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Va., to enter upon the presidency of Washington 
University, he said to the Rev. Dr. White, the revered 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church there: ‘‘I shall be 
disappointed, sir, I shall fail in the leading object 
that brought me here, unless these young men be- 
come real Christians.” 

To Rev. Dr. J. William Jones, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, the great soldier said: ‘‘Our great want is a 
revival which shall bring these young men to Christ.”’ 

Men of like mind were members of the faculties of 
nearly, if not quite, all the colleges and universities 
of the South. By their faithful services they pro- 
moted both religion and learning. 

The inspiration of such unselfish and pious serv- 
ice was worth more than large endowments to the 
impoverished institutions of the South. The stu- 
dents who had entered them imbibed the lofty spirit 
of self-sacrifice of their devoted instructors, and 
were prepared thereby for the hard tasks of the re- 
construction era and the period of depressing ad- 
versity and strenuous struggle which continued so 
long afterwards. Not a few of them had seen mil- 
itary service and bore in their bodies marks of dis- 
abling wounds and contended with the difficulties 
arising from having been out of school for a long 
time; and others were as much underage as these 
were overage. By all was felt the duty of diligence 
in study as a most sacred and solemn obligation. 
They had neither time nor money nor disposition for 
the frivolous diversions and distracting games which 
characterize many of the students of present-day 
institutions. They were crusaders for culture and 
soldiers in training for campaigns to restore the 
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section in which they were born and in which they 
were to live and labor. 

Such a student was young Charles Betts Galloway, 
when at sixteen years of age he entered the Sopho- 
more Class in the University of Mississippi on Jan- 
uary 2, 1866. He was probably the youngest mem- 
ber of the Class of 1868. Sixteen of the twenty-four 
members of the class had served in the armies of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

Insight into his life at the University as well as a 
revelation of the conditions in the institution is 
given in the following interesting account of those 
days, written by Rev. C. W. Grafton, D.D., the be- 
loved pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Union 
Church, Miss., who won the first honor in the class 
of which Bishop Galloway was a member and who 
had been a Confederate soldier. 

Under date of August, 1911, Dr. Grafton wrote: 


My acquaintance with Charles B. Galloway began at the 
State University at Oxford, Miss., where I spent two years 
with him in college study. There was a large number of 
students present during those two years, some of whom had 
served in the Confederate army. 

I suppose no body of students ever assembled at the State 
University that were more sober and thoughtful than those 
who attended the first three or four years after the war. 

Luke Wright, of Memphis, who has since attained national 
reputation, Capt. Frank Pope, of the Confederate army, 
Joseph A. Brown, a man of wonderful mind, Judge Edward 
Mayes, of Jackson, Miss., Judge Rogers, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
Hon. Wiley Nash, T. A. McWillie, R. N. Miller, R. H. 
Thompson, Judge Whitfield, D. K. McFarland, R. H. Fulton, 
and others who have been prominent in the civil and religious 
life of Mississippi were all students at that period. 

Dr. John N. Waddel was Chancellor. He was a born teacher 
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and had suffered many perils and handicaps during the war. 
Brigadier General Sears, a one-legged Confederate soldier, 
General Shoup, of Joe Johnston’s staff, Dr. George Little, 
Professor of Natural History, had all been soldiers in the 
army. Dr. Garland (later chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity), Dr. Burney, Professor Quinche, and Dr. Wheat were 
veteran educators. Dr. Hilgard was a wizard in the science 
of chemistry, and L. Q. C. Lamar was teacher of metaphysics 
and law. 

Jefferson Davis was then at Fortress Monroe; Federal 
troops were garrisoned in our principal cities; the Recostruc- 
tion Period had just begun; and Mississippi and the whole 
South were wrapped in mourning. In such a body of teachers 
and students, and under such circumstances, there was bound 
to be a deep undertone of the soberest thought. 

The town of Oxford, with its four churches and good people, 
was proud of the University and imparted a fine social 
stimulus to the student body. 

Amid these surroundings and from the men mentioned, our 
friend Galloway received his academic mold. He was a mem- 
ber of the class that graduated in 1868. Here is a list of 
names that for two long years were called out in the class 
rooms at Oxford day by day. Their sound is like music and 
they have the odor of sweet ointment. There were several 
others that belonged to the class, but for different reasons 
dropped away. The ones here mentioned went through to- 
gether and received their diplomas from the venerable chan- 
cellor in June, 1868: Abernathy, Brown, Cameron, Dodd 
Farr, Galloway, Grafton, Guthrie, Hamblen, Hill, Hudson, 
Mayes, McFarland, McGowen, D. Montgomery, J. Mont- 
gomery, Neill, Patton, Rogers, Sutherland, Taylor, Waddel, 
Wilson, and Winston. With scarcely an exception all these 
were close, diligent students, and in the society of such men 
study was a delight. 

Our friend, Charles B. Galloway, showed all the zeal and 
devotion of his classmates, but there was no crowning mark 
or badge of distinction that characterized our brother during 
those days. 

Our college life flowed smoothly and evenly away. There 
was nothing notable in the career of a single student. We 
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were like soldiers in the trenches. The hour had not come for 
the rushing charge. Patience, pluck, and perseverance were 
the qualities developed in the characters of the young men 
who were there in training for the future. Distinction lay 
in the long, steady, quiet pull, extending through the months 
and years of college life. There was indeed very little chance 
for great distinction in a class where men were so evenly 
matched. But Galloway was in the front rank of his class 
and went with his brethren all the way through algebra, 
geometry, and conic sections, through Livy and Juvenal, 
Homer, and Aschylus, through the mysteries of chemistry 
and philosophy, and out into the glories of planets and stars. 

We all recognized him as a most faithful student. When the 
class roll was called he always answered ‘‘Here,’’ and when 
recitations began he never said ‘‘Unprepared.’’ And I do 
not remember ever seeing him make a failure in the class- 
room. i 

In the Phi Sigma Literary Society he was always prominent, 
and never evaded a responsibility. The bent of his whole 
future life was set forth in his constant, unremitting devotion 
to daily duties, his conscientious fulfillment of every obliga- 
tion, his uniformly courteous behavior, his upright walk and 
conversation which prevailed throughout his entire college 
course. 

He was captivating and winsome and always displayed the 
rare quality of good common sense and knew how to take 
advantage of his opportunities. 

More than anyone I ever knew, he was able at all times to 
use his store of knowledge. : 

He was first class socially, intellectually, and morally. 

In the students’ prayer meetings, in the Sunday school and 
Church service, he was prompt and ready to contribute his 
best. 

Full of ambition to excel in all things, it was certain that 
when the field was open for the full energies of manhood he 
would play the man’s part. 

Those college days are in the distant past, but memory 
binds them to the present with a blessed chain. A long pro- 
cession of student forms and faces comes into view, many of 
whom have gone on to the better land and all of whom that 
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now live are mellow with age and experience; but of all those 
noble young men, whose voices then rang out through hall 
and class room, there were none who answered more promptly 
to the call of duty and none who looked forward with greater 
hope than Charles Betts Galloway. 


Another classmate, Judge Edward Mayes, who 
became quite distinguished as a jurist and educator, 
and served for some years as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi in later years, writes this of his 
student life at Oxford: 


In the fall of 1865! he entered the Sophomore class of the 
University of Mississippi, and he graduated as a bachelor of 
arts in June, 1868, at eighteen, with a most creditable record 
for scholarship, being fifth in a large class of exceptional 
ability. 

There were then at the University influences well cal- 
culated to foster the piety of Charles Galloway. The chan- 
cellor was Dr. John N. Waddel, an able and distinguished 
Presbyterian divine. Denominational colleges had not then 
been reéstablished, and many of the student body were 
young men preparing for the ministry, in which class young 
Galloway formed most of his close friendships. In 1867 a 
uhion protracted meeting was held in Oxford, in which the 
Universiiy faculty and students took part. Many were con- 
verted, amongst them Charles Galloway, who shortly after- 
wards united with the Methodist Church at Canton, under 
the pastorate of Rev. Charles G. Andrews; and so he began 
the long and unfaltering life of active piety which was his 
happy lot. He taught in the Sabbath schools; was a leading 
spirit in the students’ prayer meetings, which were held on 
Sunday afternoons; and graduated with a settled determinay 
tion to enter the ministry. 


State universities in the South at that time were 





1In the matter of this date the records of the University 
show the statement of Judge Mayes is incorrect; he matricu- 
lated as a Sophomore, January 2, 1866. 
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more religious in spirit than many denominational 
colleges now are; and this was especially true of the 
University of Mississippi. Early in the history of the 
institution the Board of Trustees, under the leader- 
ship of Judge James M. Howry, ordered ‘‘the in- 
troduction of the Evidences of Christianity into the 
curriculum and establishing the University on a 
basis distinctly Christian.’’? Oftener than otherwise 
its presidents were Christian ministers, among them 
being Rev. Augustus B. Longstreet, D.D., Ee 
and Rev. John N. Waddel, D.D. The latter was 
chosen to open the University in the fall of 1865; 
and, as we have seen, Charles Betts Galloway was 
graduated in 1868 under his presidency. 

In such an institution it was not strange that a 
great visitation of grace came to pass in the spring 
of 1866. In the revival all the Churches of the town 
of Oxford participated, and among the students 
who were converted was ‘Charlie Galloway,” as 
his college mates affectionately called him. 

Of his conversion his devoted wife writes most 
tenderly: 


My husband was converted at a students’ prayer meeting, 
held in the room of his friend, Mr. Calvin Wells, at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. He at once went to Canton and united 
with the Methodist Church at that place, his lifelong friend, 
Dr. Charles G. Andrews, being the pastor. 

Soon thereafter he decided that he would enter the ministry 
and wrote me of his decision. We had been engaged from the 
time when we were thirteen and fourteen years of age, but it 
had never occurred to me that I would marry a preacher. 
After a night spent in tears I made my decision, which I have 
never regretted. My resolve was to do my utmost to make 





*Historical Catalogue issued in June, 1910. 
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his ministry successful in every way, to be a helpmeet and 
not a hindrance. 

Right well was the resolution of this lovely and 
devoted girl fulfilled. They were not married until 
some three years later, when, on September 1, 1869, 
his twentieth birthday, they were united in holy 
matrimony, after an engagement which extended 
through six years. 

After his conversion he continued his studies at 
the University for some two years, at the end of 
which time he was graduated with distinction with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Handsome in person, graceful in bearing, gifted by 
nature and cultured by study, he stood before a 
large audience to deliver his graduating address at 
the commencement exercises of the University in 
the summer of 1868. 

Already his genius was recognized and his future 
career of honor and usefulness was foreseen. There 
is a well-authenticated story that on the day of his 
graduation Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, who had been one 
of his preceptors, said, not altogether playfully, to 
him: ‘‘Charlie, others as well as myself are glad to 
know that you are to enter the ministry; for some of 
us would like to go to Congress from this district.” 

If he had entered upon a political career, he would 
have risen speedily and surely to the highest places 
of service. But his ears were deaf to the voices of 
earthly honor, after he had heard the call of his 
Lord to give himself to the ministry of the Word. 
His perfect consecration to God excluded all hesita- 
tion or wavering in the presence of the holy vocation 
to which he felt assuredly that it was his duty to 
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dedicate himself. He might have been anything for 
which mental gifts, intellectual attainments, and 
lofty character qualify a man; but deliberately and 
joyously he chose to be a minister of the gospel, and 
to that heavenly service he gave himself wholly, 
without the least regret or slightest misgiving. 


CHAPTER III. 


PASTORAL LIFE IN THE METHODIST 
ITINERANCY 


IMMEDIATELY after his graduation in the summer 
of 1868 Charles Galloway returned to the home of 
his parents at Canton, where he was licensed to 
preach, his lifelong friend, Rev. Charles G. Andrews, 
D.D., being at that time pastor of the Methodist 
Church at that place. 

Not far from Canton, and in the same county, 
was Sharon, a town which was an educational 
center of some note before the War between the 
States. There Charles Betts Galloway preached his 
first sermon after he was licensed to preach. 

His purpose was fixed to apply for ‘‘admittance 
on trial into the traveling connection” at the sesson 
of the Mississippi Annual Conference which was 
set for November 18, 1868, but he could not be idle 
until that date. Accordingly he accepted the in- 
vitation of the president of Sharon College, Rev. W. 
L. C. Hunnicutt, D.D., to teach in the Preparatory 
Department of the institution. 

Concerning the town of Sharon and its school, 
Judge Edward Mayes, in an article published in 
“‘Goodspeed’s Biographical and Historical Memoirs 
of Mississippi,’’ says: 

The College and Academy at Sharon, in Madison County, 
at first a university school of the Methodist, Baptist, Old 
School and Cumberland Presbyterian Churches, was incor- 
porated in 1837. The town was created by and for the school. 
The female academy was opened in April and was in the 
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hands of Misses J. H. and H. W. Copes, of Maryland. Early 
in 1838 the preparatory department of the male school opened 
with about forty pupils, and in the following October the 
college proper got under way. Five professors were elected 
to the faculty, four of whom were clergymen—one from each 
of the patronizing denominations. The idea was to so dis- 
tribute the chairs after that plan as to prevent the exclusive 
sectarian influence. The Rev. Alexander Campbell was 
president of both schools. In the college the Rev. Richard 
Beard, William L. Williford, and John F. Little were of the 
faculty. In the academy Rev. H. W. Smith was principal, 
assisted by his wife and Miss Stratton; Mr. C. Brachus, music 
teacher. There were two distinct lots, with buildings, for 
the two schools, and a subscription of about $20,000 for en- 
dowment. The pupils in the college, including the prepara- 
tory, for 1839 were one hundred. In 1841 President Campbell 
resigned, accepting the presidency of Mississippi College, and 
the schools seem to have been placed under Professor Beard. 
In the early part of 1843 the female academy was transferred 
to the Mississippi Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It was reorganized under the name of Sharon Fe- 
male College. The male school seems to have become extinct, 
probably because of the vicinity of Mississippi College, then 
fostered by the Presbyterians, and of Centenary College, 
then fostered by the Methodists.! 

The Rev. E. S. Robinson was made president of the female 
college, assisted by his wife, Mr. C. W. F. Muller, and others. 
There were over eighty students that year. In 1845 Presi- 
dent Robinson was succeeded by the Rev. Pleasant J. Eckles. 


1Centenary College, a college for young men, was the prop- 
erty of the Mississippi Annual Conference, and was at that 
time located at Brandon Springs, a few miles northeast of the 
town of Brandon, in Rankin County. The Mississippi Con- 
ference included then all the Methodist work in the States 
of Mississippi and Louisiana, and Centenary College was 
moved in 1845 to Jackson, La., where it served well the 
Methodists of both States for more than sixty years, when 
it was carried to Shreveport, where it is now more prosperous 
than ever. 
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Under him the reputation of the college greatly increased: 
He was followed in 1854 by the Rev. J. W. Shelton. He was 
soon succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Guard, who had charge until 
1861, when the Rev. William L. C. Hunnicutt became presi- 
dent. Dr. Hunnicutt soon enlisted as a chaplain in the Con- 
federate Army, and was followed by the Rev. Samuel D. 
Aikin. In 1867, Dr. Aikin removed to Texas and Dr. Hunni- 
cutt again became president. He was followed in 1869 by the 
Rev. Josiah M. Pugh, formerly of Madison College, who re- 
tired in the following year, when Dr. Hunnicutt again took 
charge; and again, in the next year, 1871, Dr. Pugh succeeded 
Dr. Hunnicutt. In July, 1872, Dr. Pugh accepted the presi- 
dency of Marvin College, in Texas, and was followed by the 
Rev. Mr. Moss, of Alabama; but the college had run its 
course. The class of 1872 was the last to graduate, and the 
doors were soon closed. This failure was the result of sev- 
eral causes, mainly the shifting of population, the impoverish- 
ment of the surrounding country, and an unfortunate fire in 
1868, which destroyed the main building. 


With reference to Madison College we find in the 
same article the following statement: 


Madison College was established in Sharon, Madison 
County, in 1851, by Dr. Thomas C. Thornton and Professor 
Pugh, in respionse to an invitation extended by the citizens of 
that village. It was conducted at first in a frame building 
formerly used for a hotel; but soon a good brick house was 
built at an outlay of $5,000. The faculty was, shortly after 
the opening, enlarged, and was composed of Dr. Thornton, 
president and professor of moral and intellectual science and 
sacred literature; Rev. J. M. Pugh, vice president and pro- 
fessor of mathematics, natural philosophy, and astronomy; 
H. W. Pierce, professor of English literature; Rev. W. L. C. 
Hunnicutt, professor of ancient languages; J. C. Pitchford, 
principal of the preparatory department; William H. Hart- 
well, professor of music. During the most prosperous period, 
from 1852 to 1859, the annual attendance of pupils was about 
one hundred and fifty, of whom about two-thirds were usually 
in the college proper. In March, 1860, President Thornton 
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died. He was succeeded by Professor Pugh; but in December 
he resigned to take the presidency of Centenary College, and 
was followed by Professor Pierce. After the interruption of 
she late Civil War, the college was reopened in 1866, the Rev 
Harvey F. Johnson, president. In 1867, Dr. Johnson left to 
take charge of Whitworth College, and was followed, in 1868, 
by Dr. Hunnicutt. 


In the history of ‘‘ Methodism in Mississippi,” by 
Rev. John G. Jones (published in 1875), is found this 
account of the schools at Sharon: 


About 1836 or 1837 a Union College and Female Academy 
were projected at Sharon, Madison County, Miss., and had 
several years of encouraging prosperity on the self-supporting 
plan. The writer, who then lived in Sharon, exposed himself 
to censure for giving it as his opinion that the schools on the 
union plan would beget jealousies and strife, and would be- 
come failures in the end. This proved to be the result sooner 
than we anticipated. Those who were the legitimate owners 
of the property of the two schools sent a delegation to this 
Conference—i. e., the Conference of 1842, held at Jackson, 
Miss.—duly authorized to place the real estate and all the 
buildings under the entire control of the Conference, provided 
we would patronize and govern the schools as we did our other 
seminaries. John G. Jones, Green M. Rogers, and Thomas 
Owens were appointed a committee to take the communica- 
tion from Sharon under consideration and report to the Con- 
ference. The committee reported in favor of accepting the 
proposition of Sharon, which report was adopted by the 
Conference; so that from this date the Sharon Schools, known 
as Madison College and Sharon Female Academy, have been 
under our control and patronage. Being off the line of rail- 
road communication, Sharon is now looked upon as somewhat 
inaccessible; and most of the original trustees and many of 
the first patrons having died, the schools are now in a de- 
pressed condition. 


From these statements it appears that the institu- 
tion into the work of which the young preacher en- 
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tered after his graduation was what remained of the 
two schools at Sharon which were incorporated in 
1837 and the enterprise projected by Dr. Thornton 
in 1857. Amid the desolations which followed the 
war, the heroic Dr. W. L. C. Hunnicutt went to the 
presidency in a brave effort to serve the cause of 
Christian education in Mississippi, and to his help 
he called the brilliant young preacher, just graduated 
from the University of Mississippi. There together 
they toiled until the meeting of the Mississippi An- 
nual Conference, which assembled in Crawford Street 
Church, Vicksburg, on November 18, 1868, with 
Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh in the president’s chair 
and Rev. Charles G. Andrews, D.D., at the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

With five others Charles Betts Gallaway, Jr., 
was ‘“‘admitted on trial,’’ having been duly recom- 
mended by the Quarterly Conference of his home 
Church at Canton. 

In this list of appointments announced at the ad- 
journment of the Conference on November 24 is 
found this one: ‘‘Sharon and Colored Charge: W. L. 
C. Hunnicutt, Charles B. Galloway,’ and Dr. 
Hunnicutt was appointed to serve also as ‘‘ President 
of Sharon College.”’ 

This arrangement was designed to place upon the 
young junior preacher the main responsibility for 
the pastorate in order to release Dr. Hunnicutt for 
the educational work of the place; but a member of 
the faculty of the college was forced by ill health to 
give up his chair, and the task which thus fell from 
his hands was laid upon young Galloway. 

Thus during his first year in the ministry he car- 
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ried a double burden, and he carried it well. With 
his characteristic versatility he served pastorally 
both white and colored congregations and did in- 
creased educational work and was compensated for 
his faithful and effective labors with the small sum 
of $300. 

Thus amid the hard conditions prevalent after the 
war, in the county where his parents lived and where 
he was best known, he put forth heroic efforts on 
the smallest compensation, to promote the welfare 
of his Church and to lift his people out of the dire 
distresses of a period of desolation. His noble soul, 
aflame with both piety and patiotism, was undis- 
mayed by the formidable obstacles which confronted 
him, and to his threefold task he went with courage 
and gladness. No fear found place in his brave 
heart nor complaint of hardship escaped his lips as 
he poured out his energies during this his first year 
in the ministry. 

On September 1, 1869, his twentieth birthday, 
he was married to Miss Harriett E. Willis, by Rev. 
W. E. M. Linfield, in the Crawford Street Methodist 
Church, Vicksburg. With his devoted young wife 
he returned to his work on the Sharon charge, living 
for the remainder of the year in the home of his 
father at Canton. To the work she gave herself no 
less heroically than did he. A beloved friend to 
them in those early days writes: ‘‘The young bride, 
being inexperienced in the ways of the itinerancy, 
afforded much amusement to her husband on the 
trip to his first appointment after their marriage. 
It was to a country church far too well ventilated 
for comfort on a cold day and supposed to be heated 
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by one small stove. The day, a Sunday in October, 
was cold and blustering, and she shivered through 
the entire service. They accepted an invitation to 
take dinner with a man recently converted, and on 
the way to his home their host, referring to the 
spiritual condition of the people, said, ‘Brother 
Galloway, the coldness of our Church is something 
terrible,’ to which observation she responded before 
her husband could reply, ‘Yes, I noticed that the 
church was quite cold this morning. Don’t you 
think another stove would heat it far better?’”’ 

To the story of this incident their friend adds: 
‘‘ And she still contends that the spiritual condition 
of any Church is better when its physical condition 
is improved’’—not bad philosophy most truly. 

This noble young woman, tenderly reared amid 
conditions of the greatest comfort, thus bravely met 
at the outset the hardships of an itinerant preacher’s 
life, and through all the years following stood by her 
faithful and fearless husband as a true and conse- 
crated helpmeet. 

The next session of the Mississippi Conference 
was held at Jackson, December 8-15, 1869, under the 
presidency of Bishop Holland N. McTyeire. 

The young preacher was ordained a deacon at this 
session of the Conference, while still ‘‘on trial,” 
having by study qualified himself in one year for the 
diaconate. He was appointed to serve the following 
year the Black Hawk Circuit in the Yazoo District. 
The same friend writes as follows of the life and 
labors of the young couple there: 


At the Conference session of 1869 Brother Galloway was 
sent to the Black Hawk Circuit, and on a cold, dreary day 
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early in January, 1870, he and his wife started to their new 
appointment, through the country from Vaiden, having left 
the railroad at that point. They had many ‘‘ups and downs’”’ 
before they reached the place of their destination, but the 
journey was finished at last, and the half-frozen new preacher 
and wife were most cordially received by the chairman of 
the Board of Stewards, Dr. W. S. Chew, and his lovely Chris- 
tian wife. On the following Saturday there Brother Galloway 
started alone to one of his country appointments, and when 
he kissed his wife good-by Dr. Chew was standing by expect- 
ing to see the young wife break into tears at being left among 
strangers; but, to his amazement, she turned to him and began 
to question him in regard to the membership of the Church, 
etc. And so she gained a lifelong friend by her womanly 
courage. 

During the following week the preacher and his wife 
secured board for the Conference year in the home of Mr. J. 
B. Streater; and of their life there Mrs. Galloway says: 
“Here we found friends who have been the most cherished 
in our lives. Sister Streater was one of the most refined, cul- 
tured, and saintly women to be found in the State.” A year 
in that home proved a great blessing to this young couple, 
and the association with such lovely Christian families as the 
Streaters, Chews, Bartons, and others that could be mentioned 
will long be remembered. The lessons learned from them 
have indeed been helpful. 

Rev. William P. Barton was presiding elder of the district, 
and he and his consecrated wife and large family of exemplary 
children lived on an adjoining lot; and O what a great comfort 
and help these saintly people were to the young minister in 
the discharge of his sacred duties on his first regular charge! 

In preaching his first sermon at Black Hawk, he selected 
for his text, ‘‘Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life; and they are they which testify of me.” 
(John 5:39.) As soon as the text was announced he captured 
his congregation and held them with rapt attention until the 
conclusion; and thus it was during the entire year, he never 
preached an inferior or unimpressive sermon. He was a 
model pastor, vsiting from house to house and praying with 
the families. In the social circle he was simply charming. 
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During the year Black Hawk was blessed with a memorable 
protracted meeting, the pastor being assisted in the conduct 
of the same by Rev. Pinckney Johnson. 

There was at this time a very flourishing school in Black 
Hawk, and during the spring, for some reason, the president 
of the school—a Mr. Brown—resigned, and Brother Galloway 
was urged to take charge of the school for the remainder of 
the term, which he reluctantly did, and made a success of the 
school and Church work also. 

The close Christian fellowship of the Galloway and Streater 
families during this year grew into such sweet, intimate, and 
loving relations that it has continued during life with abiding 
warmth and unclouded affection. 

This vivid picture of his life and toils in his first 
pastorate is typical of how Charles Betts Galloway, 
Jr., bore himself in every field of pastoral labor to 
which he was assigned subsequently. Wherever he 
went his ministry was uniformly characterized by 
social charm, pastoral fidelity, and pulpit power. 

By action of the General Conference held in Mem- 
phis in May, 1870, the Mississippi Conference was 
divided, the northern part being called ‘‘The North 
Mississippi Conference’’ and the southern portion 
retaining the name of ‘‘ The Mississippi Conference.”’ 

The Mississippi Conference, into which C. B. 
Galloway fell, was held by Bishop David S. Doggett 
at Crystal Springs, December 14-20, 1870. 

In the list of appointments announced at the close 
of the session we find: ‘‘ Port Gibson Station, Charles 
B. Galloway; John G. Jones, supernumeray.’’ 

This appointment to an important station before 
his ordination to the order of an elder was a distinct 
promotion and bespoke the gifts and graces which 
qualified him for the highest service. 

At the next session of the Conference, held at 
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Meridian, December 13-19, he was ordained an 
elder by Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh and appointed 
to the South Warren charge, in the Vicksburg Dis- 
trict. During the year he was transferred from 
South Warren Circuit to Yazoo City Station under 
circumstances somewhat embarrassing. ~ 

Dr. W. L. C. Hunnicutt, under whom as senior 
preacher on Sharon Circuit and president of Sharon 
Female College young Galloway had served during 
his first year in the ministry, had been appointed to 
Yazoo Station, and a man of marked gifts, but 
uncertain history, bearing the name of W. F. Hor- 
ton, had been sent as a ‘“‘supply pastor’’ to Canton 
Station. 

Mr. Horton took Canton as by storm and attained 
amazing popularity at once. Being without a 
family, he sought and secured board in the home of 
Colonel Lyons, and within a few weeks thereafter 
he told Mrs. Lyons that one of his trunks contained 
dresses and other clothing of his deceased wife, and 
requested her to do him the: kindness of having 
them aired, pressed, and repacked, which she did. 
It is said that when he looked upon the raiment of 
his departed wife he was quite overcome and fainted. 
Notwithstanding this theatric show of prostrating 
grief, he fled the town a few weeks later when a 
strange woman appeared on the scene making in- 
quiries about him; and the people of Canton saw 
him no more, and were unable to trace him after his 
departure. Of course, such a shameful incident 
shocked them greatly, and to meet the needs of the 
situation Bishop Keener telegraphed to Dr. Hunni- 
cutt to go at once and assume the pastorate at 
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Canton and to Mr. Galloway to go to the Yazoo 
Station from which the former had been taken. 

Dr. Hunnicutt was greatly beloved in Yazoo City, 
and the people there, considering their Church quite 
as important as that of Canton, were displeased by 
the loss of their distinguished pastor, who was to be 
replaced by the young preacher taken from the 
South Warren Circuit. Accordingly they protested 
to Bishop Keener most earnestly against the change; 
but he disallowed their protest. 

Galloway reached Yazoo City before Hunnicutt 
had departed for Canton, and the people besought 
him to ask the bishop to allow the latter to remain 
with them. This he declined to do, saying to them 
that he no more desired to come to Yazoo City 
than they wished him to come, and that he was 
there by the bishop’s orders. In those days loyal 
Methodist preachers did not question the wisdom of 
their appointments nor hesitate to go where they were 
sent. Accordingly Dr. Hunnicutt also told the 
people that he ‘“‘was under marching orders and 
must go.”’ 

Under these circumstances the young preacher, 
twenty-two years of age, came to Yazoo City from 
South Warren Circuit. He was an almost perfect 
specimen of manly beauty—tall, slender, smooth- 
faced, graceful in form, and with an eye flashing 
like that of a young eagle. By his genial nature, 
studious habits, conscientious diligence, and devout 
spirit he speedily won the hearts of the people of the 
entire community, whether members of his Church 
or communicants of other Churches. 

On the first Sunday after his arrival an aged 
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brother said bluntly to him: ‘Young man, I have 
nothing against you personally; but if I could have 
my way, I would lock the door of the church and 
you should never enter the house.”’ To this hu- 
miliating speech he replied without irritating em- 
phasis: “Well, I did not wish to come any more 
than you wished me to come; but I suppose we will 
have to make the best of it.” 

When the year was closing the same old gentle- 
man said: ‘‘ Young man, you are going to Conference 
now. But you will come back. We want you, and 
we will have you.” And he did return to Yazoo 
City at the next session of the Conference. There 
he continued to serve until December, 1873, and 
never had the Church in that city a pastor who was 
more popular and beloved. 

The Mississippi Conference for the year 1873 was 
held at Brandon, December 10-15, Bishop William 
May Wightman presiding, and Charles B. Galloway 
was appointed to the Church at Jackson, the capital 
of the State, when he was no more than twenty-four 
years of age and had been preaching only five years. 
There he remained four years, the Church pros- 
pering under his ministry and he making for himself 
a place in the love and esteem of the leading men of 
the Commonwealth, which esteem he never lost and 
which became to him a means of wide influence 
and enduring usefulness. 

At the end of the year 1877 the Mississippi Con- 
ference was held in the church at Jackson, De- 
cember 5-11, Bishop H. N. McTyeire presiding; and 
young Galloway was sent to Vicksburg with his 
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friend and former colleague, Dr. W. L. C. Hunnicutt, 
as his presiding elder. 

There he spent four years, and fulfilled the most 
notable and heroic pastorate of his life. 

His departure from Jackson was lamented, not 
only by the members of the Methodist Church, but 
by those of all other communions. But “the four- 
year rule” was operative then, and to Vicksburg he 
went, not knowing the trials that awaited him 
there. 


CHAPTER IV 
HIS HEROIC PASTORATE IN VICKSBURG 


WHEN Charles B. Galloway was appointed to 
serve the Crawford Street Methodist Church of 
Vicksburg in 1877, that historic city was scarcely 
less important than was Jackson, the capital of the 
State. 

The city is built on the east side of the Mississippi 
River, on a collection of high bluffs and uneven 
ground, rising irregularly from the river. It is the 
chief town between Memphis and New Orleans and 
is memorable for the long and terrific siege directed 
by Gen. U.S. Grant, which began in April, 1863, and 
continued until July 4, when the besieged city fell, 
and the garrison, under Gen. John C. Pemberton, 
was compelled to surrender. 

It is the center of a great cotton-growing region, 
and in 1877 not less than 200,000 bales went out 
annually through this river port. 

At that time the Crawford Street Methodist 
Church of Vicksburg was, perhaps, the strongest 
Methodist Church in Mississippi. The population 
of the city, although somewhat reduced by the 
ravages of war and depleted by the adversities of 
“‘the period of Reconstruction,’ was then more than 
double that of Jackson. The membership of the 
Methodist Church was greater than the number of 
Methodists at the capital of the State, and it was 
stronger financially, although all were comparatively 
poor; for poverty covered the South as a pall. 
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To this important charge Charles Betts Galloway 
was sent when he was no more than twenty-eight 
years of age. It is doubtless true that no other mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Conference was considered for 
the place, and certainly no other was in every respect 
so well qualified to fill it. 

Upon his coming to the Church in Vicksburg he 
was not met by any misgivings or opposition upon 
the part of the congregation as had been the case at 
Yazoo City five years before. His great success at 
the latter place, notwithstanding the objection made 
to him when he came thither, and the still greater 
success of his notable pastorate of four years at 
Jackson, had made him known and honored through- 
out the limits of the Annual Conference of which he 
was a member—and beyond. Any Church in Mis- 
sissippi would have been glad to receive him as its 
pastor. 

His services in the annual sessions of the Mississip- 
pi Conference also had brought him into notice and 
favorable consideration. On the standing commit- 
tees and boards of the Conference—such as those on 
Sunday Schools, Missions, Education, and Temper- 
ance—he had served most effectively. 

With such a bright record behind him when he 
came to Vicksburg, he was met with a welcome as 
warm as the regrets of the Methodists of Jackson 
were deep at his departure from them. 

The session of the Mississippi Conference of 1877 
closed on December 11, and the young preacher 
went promptly to his new work. He wasin the pulpit 
of Crawford Street Church, Vicksburg, in less than 
ten days. 
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An article written many years later (in 1910) by 
a cultured and consecrated woman, Mrs. Nolan 
B. Harmon, Sr., gives a vivid picture of the Church 
and a diverting account of the beginning of his 
ministry there: 


For a number of eventful years there stood in the very heart 
of historic Vicksburg on the location designated and donated 
by the princely Methodist layman, John Wesley Vick, of 
honored memory, a quaint, old-fashioned brick church; not 
an imposing edifice, an embodied dream of Gothic or Greco- 
Roman architecture, but in the loving thought of the writer 
a veritable ‘‘palace beautiful’’; for around it as a hallowed 
shrine cluster some of the happiest, holiest experiences of her 
life. But it is not of the dear old church itself that I wish to 
write, not even to descant upon its historic interest after the 
bombardment of Vicksburg, when tourists always curiously 
inspected the time-worn walls where Grant’s gunboats had 
implanted as a grim souvenir an imperishable cannon ball. 

My reminiscent mood prefers recalling as a lavender- 
scented memory the blessed time when old Crawford Street 
claimed as pastor the man who was afterwards known to all 
the world as Bishop Charles B. Galloway. I wasa very little 
girl when the popular young preacher came to us as pastor, 
his quadrennium at Jackson having closed with the heartfelt 
regrets of his congregation and the expressed determination 
to have him returned to the capital city just as soon as the 
itinerancy permitted. His fame thus heralded, he came among 
us as shepherd of our souls, and on a certain Sabbath in De- 
cember, 1877, preached his inaugural sermon in my native 
town. My childish mind of course retained nothing of that 
initial discourse, but, to quote the emphatic declaration in the 
first chapter of Genesis, I am quite safe in stating of his open- 
ing message that ‘“‘it was very good.” However, the choir 
incident of that important day has been impressed on my 
memory by frequent repetition, and in after years no one 
enjoyed relating it more than Bishop Galloway himself. 

That winter day in the long ago when he stood for the first 
time as pastor in the pulpit of old Crawford Street Church, 
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face to face with his waiting flock, he had prepared to give, 
as does every truly called man of God, the very best of his 
soul’s enrichment for the edification of his hearers and for the 
glory of his Lord. Imagine the new preacher’s feelings, how- 
ever, when the choir sweetly sang as a voluntary the good, 
albeit somewhat dismal, depressing hymn, ‘‘Come, Ye Dis- 
consolate;’’ verily not an inspiring nor cheering burst of wel- 
come. The sttange pastor bravely rallied, went to the night 
service, again poured forth his heart longings at the throne of 
grace, only to be rewarded by the same indefatigable singers 
mournfully sounding the doleful, discouraging ditty, ‘‘ Nothing 
but Leaves.’ Surely in the annals of inappropriate choral 
selections these two songs would at least merit ‘‘honorable 
mention.” 

Bishop Galloway always referred to this first Sunday in 
Vicksburg with keen enjoyment, his merry laugh accentuating 
the amusing recollection. In a short time, however, not only 
the choir but entire congregation as well could have joined in 
swelling another good old hymn, ‘‘O Be Joyful,” for the be- 
loved pastor sent them by the Conference; and instead of 
Lucy Ackerman’s minor measure, the whole Church could 
have shouted, ‘Bringing in the Sheaves,’ as through the 
labors of a faithful husbandman souls were converted and 
gathered into a garner of grace. It is a peculiar personal 
pleasure to me to recall that my own precious father, even 
at that early day, predicted his pastor’s future eminence in 
the councils of the Church. Father was a scholar of rare at- 
tainments, an alumnus of the old Wesleyan University in the 
palmy days of Dr. Wilbur Fisk, and ‘Brother Galloway,’’ 
as he then was called, often came to our cottage home to dis- 
cuss some intricate word or phra'se of Scripture in the original 
tongue, so that it was my happy privilege to see our future 
bishop very frequently during my impressionable childhood 
days. 


Mrs. Harmon gives also an incident which reveals 
the kindly spirit and Christly wisdom which marked 
his work as a pastor. She says: 
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A young man had engaged in certain worldly amusements, 
and some zealous members of Crawford Street wanted him 
““Churched.”’ The pastor gently asked if anyone had tried 
to turn the youth from his evil ways. On receiving an answer 
in the negative, ‘“‘ Brother Galloway’’ mildly requested them 
to leave the matter in his hands. The very next morning, 
after an early breakfast, he started forth to seek the young 
offender. Walking down town with him, he talked of many 
things save the one matter uppermost in his mind. Before 
they parted the pastor casually remarked: ‘‘L., I haven’t 
seen you at church since your return.’’ The boy firmly re- 
plied: ‘‘No, Mr. Galloway: I don’t care for such things any 
more.” ‘‘Mr.”’ Galloway saw that an argument would do 
harm, so, shaking hands, he went onward. Next morning 
again he met and walked with L., and likewise on the following 
day, which was Wednesday. This time as the two were 
separating the loving pastor remarked: ‘‘L., we are not 
having good singing at our prayer meetings, and the reason 
is that the people do not have books. I wish you would help 
me out a little. Won’t you come to-night, get the books, and 
as persons pass in see that everybody is supplied?’’ The 
answer was cordial: ‘‘Yes. If it will be any accommodation 
to you, I will.’”’” The young man was on hand early at the 
prayer service, and saw that each comer had a songbook. 
After the meeting, which was good, linking his arm in that of 
the pastor and walking down the steps with him, L. exclaimed: 
“‘Wasn’t that good singing to-night?’”’ ‘‘Ycs, indeed,” re- 
plied our future bishop, ‘‘and it was all owing to your seeing 
that everybody had a book. Won't you come and help me 
out next Wednesday night?”’ L. did and from that time until 
his death, two years later, was always at prayer meeting, 
Church services, and Sunday school. He died an earnest, 
faithful Christian. 


With such pastoral gentleness that made him 
great he combined vigor and fidelity in the pulpit, 
rebuking sin with courage and exhorting “with all 
long-suffering and doctrine.” The great themes of 
the gospel were the staple matters discussed in his 
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sermons. No sensational treatment of current 
topics nor petty discussions of minor issues charac- 
terized his ministry. He was preéminently an 
apostolic preacher of the Word, ‘‘instant in season 
and out of season.’’ It is remembered by some who 
sat under his ministry in Vicksburg that two of his 
greatest and most fruitful sermons, preached on suc- 
cessive Sabbaths, were on ‘“‘The Doom of the 
Wicked” and ‘The Reward of the Righteous.’ 
Truly he was the farthest possible removed from the 
acts and follies of a clerical trifler. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that during his 
first year at Vicksburg a remarkable visitation of 
grace came to the Crawford Street Church. Be- 
lievers were thereby edified, sinners were converted 
to God, and the membership of the Church was in- 
creased. Many of the most prominent men of the 
city experienced that supernatural change of heart 
that is wrought in the new birth. 

In Vicksburg, as in Jackson, he advocated with 
power temperance reform. At that time the liquor 
traffic was strongly intrenched in the city, as it was 
in all the towns along the banks of the Mississippi; 
but fearlessly he attacked its strongholds, undis- 
mayed by threatening letters in which he was warned 
anonymously to desist from his bold assaults upon 
the saloon. It may be doubted if his dauntless soul 
ever knew the sense of fear. 

During the year 1878 he dared death itself in the 
discharge of duty. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1878 yellow 
fever became epidemic in Vicksburg. In those days 
the disease, with reference to its nature and propaga- 
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tion, was not understood as it is now, and its ap- 
pearance gave the greatest alarm to the people. 
All not believed to be immune were urged to flee 
from the city. Well-meaning friends suggested to 
the young pastor of the Crawford Street Church 
that, with his family, he also should depart to some 
place of safety, reminding him of how one of his 
honored predecessors, Rev. Wilbur Hyer, had died 
of the pestilence there in the early fifties. But such 
counsel met no response in his devoted soul. No 
soldier in the siege of 1863 faced death with less 
dismay, or met duty with more dauntlessness. As 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians, he and the brave 
young wife by his side were prepared to say, and by 
their fearless course did say: ‘‘ Ye are in our hearts, to 
die and live with you.” They sent to relatives out- 
side the zone of danger their children, while they, 
with baby Margaret, remained in the old-fashioned 
parsonage on Grove Street and daily served the 
sick and dying. 

Soon both he and his noble young wife were strick- 
en with the dread disease. They were nursed in 
separate rooms. In his case the malady ran its 
course rapidly, and when the attending physician 
thought he was dying, Mrs. Galloway was carried 
on a mattress to the side of what was believed to be 
his deathbed for their last interview. Nurses, doc- 
tors, and friends left the room while they communed 
together in tender and fearless love. When the dis- 
tressed attendants returned, he said to them: ‘I am 
willing and ready to go; but I cannot think I will go 
at this time. I have much work yet to do.” And 
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so the event proved, although death was barely es- 
caped. 

In fact, on September 5 the press dispatches an- 
nounced that he was dead, and the announcement 
filled thousands of hearts with sorrow. Around 
what was thought to be his couch of death was as- 
sembled an invisible multitude of anxious souls such 
as were rarely, if ever, drawn to the bedside of a 
man so young, and from their hearts rose a cloud of 
fervent supplications that his precious life might be 
spared. When it seemed that love was unavailable 
and prayer ineffectual this widespread company was 
filled with inconsolable sorrow. 

His beloved friend and former parishioner, Hon. 
Ethelbert Barksdale, the distinguished editor of the 
leading newspaper in Jackson, published an eloquent 
obituary tribute of great beauty to his memory. 
To this tribute Bishop Galloway made reference as 
follows at the funeral of Major Barksdale on Febru- 
ary 20, 1893: 


There is to me a striking coincidence, if not a strange 
Providence, in this hour. I have in sacred keeping a copy of 
The Clarion, issued during the fateful year of 1878, with a 
darkly-headed death notice of myself, and his tender tribute 
to his young friend and former pastor. That news proved 
erroneous. The death angel stayed his coming, and the one 
supposed to be at rest that day lives to reverently place a 
modest flower upon the honored grave of his Christian brother. 

Statesman, brother, neighbor, friend, thy worthy deeds 
are enshrined in the hearts of thy countrymen and will 
ever shine with increasing radiance in the chronicles of the 
skies. A leader in any host, a trusted counselor at any council 
board, a premier in any cabinet, a peer in any realm, would 
have been the gifted Ethelbert Barksdale. May we meet him 
in the home of the redeemed! 
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It is deeply regretted that it has been impossible 
to find a copy of the memorial tribute by Major 
Barksdale to which the Bishop thus beautifully re- 
ferred; but its nature may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in an issue of The 
Clarion, published a few days later: 


REv. C. B. GALLoway. 


The following is an extract of a letter from that large- 
hearted philanthropist, Dr. C. K. Marshall, to a friend in New 
York, and published in The World, dated Vicksburg, Septem- 
ber, 5, 1878: 

“My wife and daughter are at the parsonage, where our 
gifted and useful pastor, Rev. C. B. Galloway, is dying of the 
plague, and his beloved wife, who has been very low with the 
fever and is now laid by his side to take perhaps only an hour’s 
leave of each other till they reunite on the other side.” 

About the same date a dispatch passed over the wires 
stating that ‘‘Mr. Galloway is dying,” and soon thereafter a 
postal card was received from Dr. Marshall with the melan- 
choly announcement that we are ‘‘ watching for Brother Gallo- 
way to draw his last breath. He is triumphant.” The in- 
telligence last received from the same hand is that ‘‘he is 
rapidly improving”; and foreboding his early recovery has 
filled the hearts of his wide circle of friends with joy. He and 
his estimable wife are both miraculously spared after having 
descended so far down into the valley of the shadow of death, 
by Providential intervention, that he may pursue the useful 
and holy calling to which he had dedicated his life. 


It was a charming characteristic of Bishop Gallo- 
way to love noble, great men; and he was loved by 
them. The friendship existing between him and 
Major Barksdale, unshaken for more than a quarter 
of a century, was as beautiful as the affectionate re- 
lation which glorified the lives of David and Jona- 
than. 
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Returning to his life and labors at Vicksburg, he 
resumed promptly his pastoral cares as soon as he 
was recovered from the attack of yellow fever. 

The following appeal, signed by himself and five 
other ministers, reveals his unabated zeal for the 
suffering and sorrowing people around him, and it 
shows also the distress and desolation which con- 
fronted him on his recovery from the dreadful malady 
by which he had been carried to the very gates of 
death: 


VICKSBURG, November 6. 
To the Benevolent Public: We, the undersigned, Prot- 

estant ministers of the city of Vicksburg, beg leave to make 
the following statement: The epidemic has ceased, but its 
effects have not. Business is prostrated in all our afflicted 
towns and cities, Three months have been lost to labor and 
commerce. Many individuals and families will enter upon 
the rigors of winter destitute of clothing, bedding, food, and 
fuel. The funds of the Howard Association being exhausted, 
and their work having ceased with the epidemic, gratefully 
recognizing the unexampled liberality which has been shown 
our suffering people, we will gladly undertake to distribute 
to the necessitous whatever contributions that may be en- 
trusted to us for this purpose. It cannot escape the attention 
of the considerate that there are among us many deeply af- 
flicted families, too delicately conditioned to be reached by 
ordinary measures. Any remnants of funds already col- 
lected, but still unappropriated, may in this way fulfill the 
objects to their generous donors. 

ROBERT PRricE, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church; 

HENRY SANSOM, Rector of Christ’s Church; 

W. F. Apams, Rector of Holy Trinity; 

G. A. Grammar, Pastor of the Baptist Church; 

C. K. MarsHALt, Of the M. E. Church, South; 

CHARLES B. GaLLoway, Pastor M. E. Church, South. 


At the session of the Mississippi Annual Con- 
ference, held at Hazlehurst, December 18-23, 1878, 
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Bishop John C. Keener returned him to Crawford 
Street Church, Vicksburg, and he was continued in 
the service of that pastoral charge through the years 
1879, 1880, and 1881. 

At the session of the Conference held at Brook- 
haven, December 14-19, 1881, he was returned to 
the charge of the Church in Jackson, where he met 
the most enthusiastic reception at the beginning of 
his second pastorate of that loving and beloved con- 
gregation. 


CHAPTER V 


SECOND PASTORATE IN JACKSON AND 
SUBSEQUENT PASTORAL SERVICE 


AFTER his heroic pastorate of four years in the 
historic city of Vicksburg, the future bishop, as we 
have seen, was returned to Jackson by Bishop John 
C. Keener, who presided over the session of the 
Mississippi Conference held at Brookhaven, De- 
cember 14-19. 

In most cases it is risky for a preacher to be re- 
turned to a pastorate in which he has served, and 
especially so when he has been notably successful in 
it. He is met with a form of estimate and expecta- 
tion based on his previous service, and though he 
may have improved in the meantime, he is changed, 
and the fact of change leads to disappointment. 
Under this trying test many of the ablest and best 
men have failed. 

But such was not the case with Charles B. Gallo- 
way, when, at the age of thirty-two, he was assigned 
the second time to the charge of the most important 
and influential Methodist Church in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Four years before, when his first pastorate in 
Jackson was about to terminate under the operation 
of ‘‘the four-year rule,” the people of the entire city 
and of all Churches, as well as those of the Church 
he had served, lamented his departure. In a fare- 
well service appointed in his honor the pastors and 
congregations of three other Churches participated. 
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By the Church Conference of the Methodist Church 
the following action was taken unanimously: 


Whereas in the economy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the temporal relations between pastor and 
people are always transient, and those who to-day are so 
closely bound together by the ties of personal friendship and 
brotherly love may to-morrow be separated to meet no more 
in this world; 

And whereas this Church Conference, loyal to the practice 
and traditions of the Church, and lamenting the imperative 
duty which demands the pastorate of this charge by our 
beloved brother and friend, Rev. Charles B. Galloway, whose 
apostolic and pastoral labors have been so abundantly blessed 
both in the Church and the community— 

Resolved by the Church Conference of Jackson Station, Mis- 
sissippt Conference of the Methodist Church, South, That with 
deep regret we part with our beloved pastor; that we commend 
him to a warm and fraternal reception by any charge to which 
he may be assigned; and that we invoke the blessings of the 
Master, whom he so faithfully serves, upon himself and his 
dear family through all the changes and trials of the coming 
years, until he shall hear the voice of the Saviour say: “It 
is enough; well done, good and faithful servant, enter into the 
joy of thy Lord.”’ 


In the Clarion, the leading newspaper of the city, 
the editor, Major E. Barksdale, said with reference 
to the public service in honor of the young preacher: 


Knowing the Rev. Charles B. Galloway, we are not sur- 
prised at this well-deserved testimonial from the people of 
Jackson. And it was a very beautiful exhibition of brotherly 
love, when the other Churches closed their doors and preachers 
and people joined in the Methodist Church with the Methodist 
people and all others in farewell testimonials of love and friend- 
ship to the pious and talented servant of God who, after serv- 
ing the people of Jackson for four years, was about to retire 
to other fields of labor. The Christian Church and the Bap- 
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tist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal Churches were all closed to 
offer this fitting tribute to the faithful servant. 

After such a successful pastorate, closed with such 
a public tribute of affection and admiration, could he 
come back in four years and fulfill the expectations 
that would rise to meet him at his return? 

That, and more, he did. 

His courage and consecration, manifested in 
martyr-like service at Vicksburg, prepared the 
people of Jackson to love him more devotedly and 
esteem him more highly than ever. And by the 
added experience of his heroic life, amid pestilence 
and poverty, he had grown in wisdom and manly 
power. 

During the four years at Vicksburg he did not lay 
schemes to accomplish his return to Jackson. For 
such methods he felt the deepest disgust and often 
expressed the most intense condemnation. He was 
not one of those who, after leaving a pastorate, runs 
back at every opportunity to the disadvantage of 
his successor. 

Nor was he returned to Jackson on the demand of 
worldly men of prominence and influence whom he 
had won to his support by concessions to their world- 
liness and compromises with their sins. No pastor 
was ever more faithful and fearless in his pulpit 
ministrations and pastoral dealings. For example, 
as far back as May, 1874, during the first year of his 
first pastorate at the capital of the State, he preached 
a sermon on temperance characterized by the most 
vigorous advocacy of total abstinence upon the part 
of individuals and.a strong argument for the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic by law. This he did with 
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such convincing power that leading citizens of the 
city requested him to repeat it, and to their request 
he acceded, winning thereby many to espouse the 
cause which at that time was far from being popular, 
especially in cities, and more particularly in capital 
cities. 

Three years later, during the last year of his first 
pastorate at Jackson (1877), he became associated 
with Rev. Samuel A. Steel, D.D., on the Southern 
Prohibitionist, published at Columbus, Miss., of which 
publication Dr. Steel says: 


Now the important thing about it was that it drew Gallo- 
way into the arena. Being at the capital, he could influence 
legislation. I have always heard that the petition and pub- 
licity features of the local option law originated with Dr. 
Galloway, and think we elaborated them between us in our 
correspondence. These features made the law effective. The 
Supreme Court of the United States affirmed the validity of 
the law, so that the Mississippi local option law became the 
model of the anti-saloon laws of the country. Bishop Gallo- 
way became the eloquent champion of the cause. Radical 
reformers denounced him; but he stood firm, and held Missis- 
sippi to a sane educational policy, and it was the first State 
to adopt constitutional prohibition. 


Dr. Steel is in error in supposing that the paper 
“drew Galloway into the arena,” for he had entered 
it at least three years before. But it doubtless 
elicited from him stronger efforts on behalf of the 
cause which he had already espoused most warmly, 
and it was not without effect on his career as the 
leader of the temperance forces of Mississippi in 
later years, about which we will see more in a subse- 
quent chapter of this biography. 

Charles B. Galloway was never a trimmer on the 
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temperance question, or on any other issue; and he 
was not returned to Jackson to please politicians 
whom he had won by obsequious compliance with 
their demands. 

Not a few of the most conspicuous men at the 
capital city of his State he had brought to Christ by 
his manly personal appeals and persuasive pulpit 
eloquence. 

It is a striking feature of his life that he was called 
upon to preach the funeral sermons of more notable 
men in Mississippi than was any other minister of 
the gospel who ever lived in the State. Many of 
the foremost men of the commonwealth were con- 
verted under his ministry and were bound to him 
by the most sacred ties of grateful spiritual life. He 
blessed them by his saving ministrations while they 
lived, brought to them on their beds of death the 
solacing messages of divine grace, and laid their 
bodies to rest under the benedictions of the gospel 
of Christ. 

He was returned to the Church in Jackson because 
he of all the strong men in the Mississippi Conference 
was best fitted to meet the pressing needs of the 
charge at that time. 

The Jackson Church had been served by able and 
faithful men, but by reason of pestilence and other 
adverse conditions the membership of the Church 
when he returned to it in December, 1881, was less 
by eighteen souls than it was when he left the charge 
four years before in December, 1877; and the con- 
tinuance of the decline was not easy to arrest. 

Those were hard times and laborious days during 
which brave men saved the Church by high service 
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and heroic self-sacrifice. Neither of the Churches 
served by him at Jackson and Vicksburg supplied a 
salary above $1,500 at any time, and for some trying 
years they paid their pastors even less. In 1878, 
when he went to death’s door while serving Crawford 
Street Church, in Vicksburg, he was paid $1,134, 
and in 1882 the Jackson Church paid him no more 
than $1,200. 

Nevertheless, he did his work with cheerful courage 
and without a thought or word of complaint. And 
God blessed his ministry and his brethren of the 
Mississippi Conference honored him for his fidelity. 

At the session of the Mississippi Conference held 
at Jackson, December 5-11, 1877, he was elected a 
reserve delegate to the General Conference which 
met in Atlanta, Ga., May, 1878, and at the session 
held in Brookhaven, December 14-19, 1881, he was 
chosen as a principal delegate to the General Con- 
ference which sat in Nashville, Tenn., May, 1882, 
serving as a member of the delegation composed of 
Drs. Charles G. Andrews, H. F. Johnson, W. L. C. 
Hunnicutt, and himself, as the clerical delegates and 
Hon. W. L. Nugent, Mr. Irvin Miller, Mr. S. B. 
Watts, and Mr. C. S. Stewart as lay delegates. 

The New Orleans Christian Advocate, the organ of 
the North Mississippi, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
Annual Conferences, was a most influential paper, 
notwithstanding its financial difficulties and com- 
paratively limited circulation. Such strong men as 
Holland N. McTyeire and John C. Keener (both of 
whom became bishops of the Church) had been its 
editors in the past and had made it a potent publica- 
tion by their powerful pens, although it was neces- 
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sary to serve as pastors or presiding elders while 
editing the paper in order to have a living support 
for their families. ; 

After the election of Dr. John C. Keener to the 
office of bishop by the General Conference which 
was held at Memphis, Tenn., in May, 1870, Rev. 
Linus Parker, D.D., was chosen to succeed him as 
editor of the paper, he, too, being compelled by its 
limited income to serve both as pastor and editor 
as did his distinguished predecessors. 

The General Conference assembled at Nashville, 
Tenn., in May, 1882, elected Dr. Parker a bishop— 
the third editor of the New Orleans Christian Ad- 
vocate called to the office of the episcopacy. To fill 
the editorial vacancy thus made, all eyes turned to 
Charles Betts Galloway, and he was elected unani- 
mously, although he had not attained the age of 
thirty-three years. 

In the same year, on June 17, the University of 
Mississippi, his Alma Mater, conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

From June, 1882, until December, 1883, he served 
the Jackson Church while editing the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate, running between the two cities 
as the double work required, and attending to the 
cares of both offices with the utmost diligence and 
efficiency. During this time he undertook also the 
erection of a larger and more commodious house 
of worship to serve the growing needs of the Church 
in Jackson, and he organized also a mission charge 
in West Jackson. Concerning his abundant labors 
at this period of his life Rev. A. F. Watkins, D.D., 
writes: 
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In 1883 Dr. Galloway was the pastor of the First Church, 
or rather the Methodist Church, there being but the one 
Church in Jackson at that time. During that year he enter- 
- prised the new building, and by the end of the year we were 
able to use the Sunday school room for our services. At the 
session of the Conference in 1883 Dr. Galloway asked the 
bishop to appoint me to the Jackson Church in order that, in 
connection with his editorial work, he might address himself 
to the new mission that had been organized in the West Jack- 
son engine house. This appointment was made, and during 
1884 we preached time about in the two places. Out of this 
West Jackson Mission came the present Capitol Street Church. 

He was nominally the pastor of the West Jackson Mission; 
I was the pastor of the old Church. Practically I did the pas- 
toral work, and we preached and held other services turn 
about in the two appointments. He occupied the parsonage 
and I boarded there. 


These important enterprises being well advanced, 
and competent hands having been found to carry 
them forward, at the session of the Mississippi Con- 
ference, which jwas held in Yazoo City, December 
17-22, 1884, he was assigned by Bishop Linus 
Parker to the lighter pastorate of Brookhaven, an 
important town somewhat nearer than Jackson to 
his editorial post in New Orleans. 

The Church in Brookhaven received him with 
gladness notwithstanding the congregation knew he 
would have to divide his time and strength between 
his pastoral and his editorial work. 

So successful were his labors and so delighted with 
him were his parishioners that at the session of the 
Annual Conference held in Meridian, December 16- 
24, 1885, Bishop Holland N. McTyeire returned 
him to the Brookhaven Station, the last pastorate 
ever served by him. 
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In the pastoral office he served seventeen years 
with uniform success wherever he went. In every 
place in which he lived and labored the people loved 
him and were loved by him, whether it was a rural 
circuit or an urban charge. 

He was never appointed to serve as a presiding 
elder. In pastorates he found the work that was the 
joy of his shepherdly soul. In all the years spent by 
him as editor and bishop he never lost the pastoral 
spirit. 

Rev. T. B. Hollomon, an honored member of the 
Mississippi Conference, relates an incident in the 
life of Dr. Galloway after his election to the epis- 
copacy which reveals the great heart within him, 
which made him a veritable prince as a pastor. Mr. 
Hollomon writes: 


While I was a presiding elder and lived in Jackson I was 
often in his home, and during one summer had opportunity 
to learn much of his unselfish, kindly nature. Yellow fever 
was reported to be in the city. My home was in the western 
end of Jackson and his home was in the eastern part, but we 
had daily conversations concerning the needs of the sick. One 
morning he called me by telephone and asked that I come to 
his house. When I arrived at his home he told me of an old 
Union soldier who had been stricken with the fever and asked 
me to go with him to see the poor man. He led the way toa 
room above a store where we found the old man lying on a 
hard bed. With the Bishop I went to a nearby store, where 
we procured a mattress and quilts to make the old soldier com- 
fortable, he carrying the mattress and I the quilts I never 
admired him more than upon that morning. I have always 
believed that out of his own purse he paid for the things we 
procured, although he said nothing about it. In a few days 
he was called to Chicago to give an address before the Rock 
River Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. His 
last words to me before leaving were: “Don’t neglect my old 
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soldier.’’ Before the Bishop’s return the old veteran had gone 
to answer the long roll, and on his return his first question to 
me was: “‘ How is the old soldier?”’ 


That picture of the eloquent and famous Bishop, 
carrying on his back a mattress to give comfort to 
an old soldier who was sick unto death, suggests the 
lines of Goldsmith on ‘‘The Village Preacher’’: 


“The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claim allowed. 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by the fire, and talked the night away: 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won.”’ 


Such was Charles B. Galloway to the end of his 
days on earth. Human need, pain, and distress 
met always at his hands tender and generous re- 
sponse. Nothing that concerned the blessing of 
men was foreign to his Christlike soul. 


CHAPTER VI 


EDITOR OF THE NEW ORLEANS CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE 


As we have seen, four editors of the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate became bishops—namely, Holland 
N. McTyeire, John C. Keener, Linus Parker, and 
Charles B. Galloway. 

Each and all had to do both editorial and pastoral 
work to maintain their families, the paper not being 
able to afford for them adequate remuneration for 
their arduous labors. But they affected public 
opinion both within the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and beyond its limits so greatly that they 
became thought-making leaders of the people. 

From the beginning of his ministry as an itinerant 
. preacher Charles B. Galloway was a keen observer 
and sound interpreter of public events. He analyzed 
carefully all questions which involved the moral and 
religious life of the country, especially the matters 
which concerned his beloved State of Mississippi 
and the South, and thereby he made himself, even 
in his youth, a wise counselor of his people. He was 
born with qualities for lofty leadership and developed 
these excellent gifts by the conscientious exercise of 
them as modest as it was able and as courageous as 
it was unselfish. 

During the twelve years that Dr. Linus Parker 
edited the New Orleans Christian Advocate the bril- 
liant young leader in the Mississippi Conference was 
one of the constant contributors to the paper. For 
him the distinguished editor entertained sentiments 
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of ardent admiration and warm affection, and the 
readers of the paper read all he wrote with avidity 
and approval. 

When Dr. Parker was elected to the office of bishop 
in 1882, it was most natural that he should favor the 
election of his popular young contributor to succeed 
him in the editorship of the paper. The members 
of the Publishing Committee, appointed by the 
patronizing Annual Conferences to manage the pub- 
lication, were of like mind. 

Accordingly, as we have seen, Charles Betts Gallo- 
way was elected editor of the New Orleans Christian 
Advocate and promptly took up the work in June, 
1882. And for four years he did editorial work so 
effectively that he was justly accounted an altogether 
worthy successor of the great men who had served 
as its editors before him. He was the equal of the 
strongest of them, and the circulation and influence 
of the paper were considerably extended during the 
period of his editorship. His leaders were copied far 
and wide in both secular and religious papers in every 
section of the American nation, and where they were 
read they left deep impressions upon the public 
mind and promoted the welfare of both Church and 
State. 

In a charming article under the caption “ Bishop 
Galloway at Home,’’ by Prof. R. F Rickets, his de- 
voted friend, who was a resident of Brookhaven, a 
view is given of his laborious life as editor and pastor: 


During the four years of his dual life as pastor and editor 
an account of his weekly work and travel would read almost 
like a story of romance. It began with two sermons on Sun- 
day, in addition to regular attendance upon Sunday school 
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in the morning and occasional preaching at a mission appoint- 
ment in the afternoon. Monday morning early found him 
at his desk in the office of the Christian Advocate, where two 
laborious days were spent in getting out the paper, and Wed- 
nesday evening he was again in Brookhaven in time to conduct 
the weekly prayer meeting. 

Between Wednesdays and Sundays he found time for his 
pastoral visiting in Brookhaven and a lecture fifty or a hun- 
dred miles away in aid of some enterprise of the Church. Add 
to this the burden of leadership in the great prohibition move- 
ment in the State and we have the record of a very busy life. 

“The Prohibition Handbook” and the ‘“‘Life of Bishop 
Linus Parker”’ were prepared and written during the intervals 
of these manifold labors, so true is it that he who has his 
hands full often has more time for important work than one 
who has abundant leisure. 


Amid all these varied and onerous tasks he neg- 
lected no duty of the home life or social circle. 
About him there was nothing of arecluse. He carried 
his heavy responsibilities with joyous buoyancy and 
beautiful unconsciousness of the magnitude and 
worth of his work. He measured up fully to the 
greatness described by Lavater: ‘‘He only is great 
who has the habits of greatness, who, after perform- 
ing what none in ten thousand could accomplish, 
passes on like Samson, and tells neither father nor 
mother of it.” 

In his interesting volume entitled ‘‘Editors I 
Have Known,” Hon. R. H. Henry, after speaking of 
Dr. Galloway’s excellent editorial work on the New 
Orleans Christian Advocate, gives this estimate of 
him as a writer in general, which reveals also some- 
thing of his style and methods in writing: 


He continued to edit the Advocate with increasing ability, 
for mental faculties develop the more they are used, till he 
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was elected bishop, when he resigned to give his whole time 
to the duties of the high office to which he had been called. 

But the Bishop did not stop writing for the press after be- 
ing elevated to the bishopric. He was a great traveler, a 
close observer, and often furnished the secular press with ac- 
counts of his travels in home and foreign lands, and im- 
pressions made upon his mind from time to time. 

He was fond of writing, which he did with his own good 
right hand, for he never used a stenographer in his corre- 
spondence or editorial work; and furnished more ‘‘copy’’ for 
the State and local press than half its editors. He wrote 
upon all kinds of subjects—religion, travel, political, Church, 
and State affairs—and for vividness of description, beauty of 
expression, clearness of thought, and smoothness of language 
there were none to surpass him. As a writer and descriptive 
word painter with ability to make his readers see things as he 
saw them on the mountains, in the valleys, or on the sea, 
Bishop Galloway stood in a class by himself, on a towering 
peak which he entirely covered, where there was no room for 
another. 

Bishop Galloway not only wrote of his travels, his impres- 
sions of men and events generally, Church and social matters, 
State news and local affairs, but was not adverse to touching 
upon politics occasionally, for he took great interest in nation- 
al and State questions, feeling that he had as much right to 
express himself upon public matters as others, regardless of 
the high office he held. 

The writer knows that Bishop Galloway was often solicited 
and urged to become a candidate for United States Senator, 
but always declined, being opposed to mixing affairs of Church 
and State, and regarding the position of bishop as being 
higher and greater than that of United States Senator. 

When reminded that Leonidas Polk, of Louisiana, laid 
aside the bishop’s robes to doa the uniform of a Confederate 
general at the beginning of the Civil War and won undying 
fame as the bishop-general of the Confederacy, Bishop Gallo- 
way replied that that, was different, that Polk was educated 
at West Point, was a soldier by instinct and training, and 
besides it was right and proper for a minister to fight for his 
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country when it needed his services; that Polk’s advancement 
was not a political preferment, but the performance of a 
patriotic duty, in which the bishop-general lost his life, falling 
gloriously on the field of battle while fighting for his country, 
for a cause he believed to be just. 


At another point in his article Mr. Henry says: 


Bishop Galloway, as a writer of pure, terse, expressive 
English, had no superior in his day. He was the Addison of 
his time. His language was chaste, his meaning clear, his 
presentation forceful, his sentences well rounded. 


While Dr. Galloway was editing the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate he was invited to address the 
Mississippi Press Association, and in response to the 
invitation he delivered, on May 15, 1884, an address 
on ‘The Ethics of Journalism,”’ in which is disclosed 
his high estimate of the power of the press and his 
lofty conception of what it should be. 

The ideal of the purity of the press which he set 
forth in that address affected his style as an editor 
and controlled his methods. 

He discussed (1) ‘‘the power of journalism,” 
(2) “its relation to public affairs,’’ (3) ‘‘its relation to 
language and literature,’ (4) ‘“‘its relation to public 
morals,’’ (5) ‘‘its relation to private character,’’ and 
(6) ‘its relation to journalists.” 

Every paragraph was weighty with great truths. 

Concerning the power of the press he said: 

The history of journalism is a perpetual marvel. Its growth 
has been phenomenal. But a few years ago, comparatively, 
the art of printing was invented and the crude newspaper was 
issued from a cruder press. Its aims were unpretentious, and 
of its mighty destiny there was not the faintest conception. 


Now they have multiplied to thousands and become the most 
potent factor in every civilized land. Along with the family, 
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the Church, and the State, and not inferior to either because 
affecting each, it ranks as a dominant force in all civilizations. 
Its lines have gone out to the ends of the earth. We may 
lament its abnormal development in certain directions, grow 
restless over its pretentious boldness, rebuke its audacity, and 
deny its influence, but the fact remains that the press is 


“‘The mightiest of the mighty means 
On which the arm of progress leans.” 


It is the magic wand which strikes the diapason of human 
thought and evokes music from every chord. It is the fabled 
touch of Midas that turns everything to gold for the world’s 
enrichment, but keeps itself poor. It is the swarthy Hercules, 
to whose mighty muscles society looks for sure defense. It 
has the eagle eyes of Argus from which nothing escapes, and 
the hundred defty hands of Morarius whose grasp is well-nigh 
exhaustless. All lands and people, all agencies and inventions, 
all commerce and discoveries, are brought under tribute to 
its daring enterprise and sublime conquests. It gathers news 
on the lightning’s fiery wing and sends it out over the land 
with all the speed of steam. Everywhere its influence is felt 
at home or abroad, on land or sea. 


“As noiseless as the daylight comes when night is done, 
And thecrimson streak on ocean’s cheek grows into the great 
sun.” 


So quietly and gently in all the homes of our people its in- 
fluence is a work furnishing instruction, molding opinion, 
formulating principles, arousing dormant energies, and guid- 
ing a nation’s destiny. From the home newspaper, and amid 
the quiet evening hours, is gathered the intellectual and 
political pabulum on which nine-tenths of our people feed. 
Of it are born the convictions and inspiration that kindles 
enthusiasm in all great public questions. The newspaper of 
to-day is the phenomenal orator of the early republic. What 
the eloquent tongue of Tully was to Rome and the impas- 
sioned periods of Demosthenes to Athenian patriotism, the 
modern press is to American citizenship. 
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In the striking paragraph concerning “the relation 
of journalism to language and literature”’ he said: 


We owe something to our mother tongue. An influential 
journal is more or less the guardian of our Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage, and in a certain sense is an instructor in its ready and 
skillful use. Upon it in large measure rests the responsibility 
of right education in a pure style of expression. It is related 
of the elder Bennett, the founder of the New York Herald, 
that he thus addressed an aspiring young journalist, just 
entering the profession: ‘‘ Young man, you seem to think that 
the province of the newspaper is to instruct and improve. 
You are mistaken; it is to astonish and amuse.’’ And in that 
dictum he has been followed by a numerous generation. They 
eagerly seized upon it and emblazoned it as the lofty motto 
of their journalistic career. But in face of a history so re- 
markable and an enterprise so successful, I must submit that 
his declaration cheapens and degrades the high mission of 
the press. Nor does his own mighty and mammoth Herald 
sustain the assertion. What other columns so teem with news 
from all lands and climes? What other metropolitan com- 
mands the varied gifts and learning of so many cultured 
writers? What other leaders more signally display the classic 
grace of Addison, with the epigrammatic freshness of Prentice, 
and the sturdy strength of Carlyle, that master of letters, 
who has been facetiously denominated, ‘‘a trip hammer with 
an (Kolian attachment?”’ 


With faithful plainness of speech he said to his 
fellow journalists these strong words with reference 
to the reporting of crime: 


If criminal news is given, it should not be portrayed in 
humorous phase or emblazoned with flaming headlines. This 
only feeds a vicious sentiment and becomes a very curse to 
purity and young ambition. And yet all the horrible and dis- 
gusting details of crime are often written up with a sensational 
flourish and spirit of flippant merrymaking that cannot fail 
to fatally poison the very fountain of domestic and national 
life. Who has not read accounts of dreadful atrocities por- 
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trayed with a ghastly facetiousness and ribald jocularity 
that almost shamed a blush of decency from the cheek? And 
often you have felt the despair expressed by another: ‘‘ Who 
shall antidote or disinfect after such contagion, what moral 
prophylactic resist the virus of such soul poisoning?’ It may 
be replied, however, that an editor only supplies the market, 
that he furnishes the wares most in demand. But it is un- 
worthy of a true conception of journalistic responsibility and 
resolves itself into the question of a man’s right to accomplish 
the degradation of another. For the honor of our noble pro- 
fession we ought to frown down that muck-rake journalism 
that feeds its readers on garbage and the malodorous decoc- 
tions of misery, vulgarity, vice, and crime. I do not ask that 
every journalist should become a homilist or a moral censor, 
but I do plead for a lofty sense of public responsibility founded 
upon and inspired by the purest moral philosophy. On every 
page of his paper should be reflected the expression of a true 
manhood, and every damp sheet fresh from the press should 
enfold the aroma of a pure and generous patriotism. 


Addressing more directly the younger journalists 
who were present, he closed his address with an 
appeal that petty personalities should be eschewed: 


Now permit me to say to you younger brethren of the press, 
you to whom the future is bright with promise and whose 
careers are yet to be run, let me say to you that a porcupine 
can never make an ideal journalist. An editor should be above 
piques and personalities. His grievances, real or imaginary, 
ought not to afflict an overburdened community. His 
jealousies and spites need not become public property. Such 
an one becomes a cross and grievance to the people and his re- 
tirement is hailed as a benediction and public benefaction. 

I would urge a generous emulation, but a scrupulous avoid- 
ance, of unbrotherly recrimination. Let there be manly, out- 
spoken, magnanimous discussion, the outgiving flashes of 
impinging steel; but in lofty disdain of a groveling spirit 
that only aspires after personal victory. In his immortal 
epic, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Milton describes the exiled pair from 
Eden as spending many hours in bitter mutual reproaches 
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and accusations for their dreadful fall. But at length Adam 
arose and in generous phrase thus addressed his companion: 


‘Rise! let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere: but strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burdens in our share of woe.”’ 


A like generous and loyal spirit I would enthrone as the 
lofty ideal of true journalistic brotherhood. Eschewing 
puerile personalities and vain vexing, I would lock shields 
with every brave knight of the quill and, with the chivalric 
spirit of our noble trust, keep perpetual vigils over the sacred 
rights and liberties of our people. 

It was in this noble spirit and with these lofty 
sentiments that he directed his course as the editor 
of an influential paper of his Church. And insodoing 
he did not incur failure, but achieved great success. 
He demonstrated that his high ideal of journalism 
was not impracticable, but entirely feasible. 

Under his editorship the circulation of the paper 
was increased and its influence was widened. It 
contributed much to the making and maintaining of 
a wholesome public opinion in both Church and 
State, especially in the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

And far beyond the limits of those commonwealths 
its influence was felt, through the powerful leaders 
which the gifted young editor wrote concerning the 
great matters that vitally concerned the Church 
and the nation. 

He served as editor of the New Orleans Christian 
Advocate no more than four years—a shorter term 
than that of any of his predecessors. But the short- 
ness of his tenure was not on account of failure, but 
rather because of his notable success. The Church 
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came to know him widely and to esteem him highly. 
Hence he was called in May, 1886, to fill its highest 
office. 

At the session of the Mississippi Conference held 
at Meridian, December 16-24, 1885, delegates were 
chosen to represent the body in the General Con- 
Conference which had been set to be held in Rich- 
mond, Va., in May, 1886; and on the first ballot he 
was elected as the leader of the delegation composed 
as follows: Charles B. Galloway, Harvey F. John- 
son, Charles G. Andrews, and Warren C. Black 
(clerical delegates), and W. L. Nugent, S. B. Watts, 
T. A. Holloman, and George Harvey (lay delegates). 
That was a very strong delegation, and Dr. Galloway 
was justly at its head, with the love and confidence 
of his colleagues. 

When the General Conference assembled in May, 
1886, the number of bishops had been reduced by 
death to five, Bishops Robert Paine, George F. 
Pierce, and Hubbard H. Kavanaugh having died 
during the quadrennium intervening between the 
General Conference of 1882, held in Nashville, Tenn., 
and that of 1886, in Richmond, Va. 

In the Episcopal Address, prepared and read by 
Bishop John C. Keener, the bishops recommended 
the election of three bishops to strengthen their 
force; but the General Conference, after careful 
consideration, decided to elect four, believing that 
not less than nine bishops were required as the Gen- 
eral Superintendents of a great and growing Church, 
the membership of which had increased from 419,404 
in 1866 (the first years after the disastrous civil war) 
to 1,066,377 in 1886, thus more than doubling itself 
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in twenty years, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
and adversities through which it had passed during 
that dark period. 

The election of bishops took place on May 18, and 
on the first ballot 79 votes were cast for Dr. Charles 
B. Galloway, 74 for Dr. Eugene R. Hendrix, 68 for 
Dr. William Wallace Duncan, 63 for Dr. Oscar P. 
Fitzgerald, 62 for Dr. Joseph S. Key, and smaller 
numbers for many other distinguished ministers. 
The whole number of votes cast was 245, making 123 
necessary to a choice. No one having been elected, 
and the morning hour having expired, the Conference 
adjourned to meet again at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Upon its reassembling, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, the balloting for bishops was resumed, and 
the total number of votes cast was 243, of which 152 
were for W. W. Duncan, 136 for C. B. Galloway, and 
122 for E. R. Hendrix, who, having received a ma- 
jority, were declared elected. On the third ballot 
Joseph S. Key was elected, having received 126 votes 
out of a total of 242. 

All the bishops thus chosen were strong and popu- 
lar men, and their election was received with great 
favor throughout the Church. 

Dr. Galloway lacked some four months of being 
thirty-seven years old. He was the youngest man 
ever elected to the Methodist Episcopacy. Dr. 
Thomas Coke, the next youngest, was nearly four 
months beyond thirty-seven when the Methodists of 
America received him as their first bishop at the 
famous ‘‘Christmas Conference”’ of 1784. 

Some good people, including some who entertained 
for Dr. Galloway the tenderest affection and very 
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great admiration, were disposed to think that his 
election should not have been until at least four 
years later. 

In an interesting letter Rev. John F. Foster, of 
the Louisiana Conference, tells of some such: 


In 1893 I was pastor at Natchitoches, La., Col. T. D. Boyd 
being president of the State Normal at that point, though 
now at the head of the State University at Baton Rouge. 
Rev. T. R. Markham, D.D., of Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church, New Orleans (the church in which Bishop Kavanaugh 
preached his last sermon, being at the time guest of my 
father), delivered the annual commencement sermon while 
Bishop Galloway delivered the annual commencement ad- 
dress. It was my pleasure to have both gentlemen out for a 
surrey drive, going out to Grand Ecore on Red River. They 
were seated on the hind seat and indulged in very delightful 
conversation. The simplicity thereof, the extreme frankness 
was refreshing and of a candid openness seldom heard. After 
much, to me, most enjoyable conversation, Dr. Markham, 
turning so that he faced the Bishop full-faced, said: ‘‘ Galloway 
you have many friends in New Orleans, and some of them 
doubted the advisability of your being made a bishop. Drs. 
Smith, Palmer, and I talked it over, commenting on the fact 
that your Church had been singularly fortunate in the men 
whom it had elevated to the office of the episcopacy, but 
when they made you a bishop we shook our heads, saying, 
‘Well, they have now made a mistake; he will not do’; but, 
Galloway, we have changed our minds, for we have watched 
you and you will do; you are a success and your Church made 
no mistake.”’ 

Several years later I was associated with Dr. B. M. Palmer 
in the conduct of a funeral, and while we were riding together 
in a carriage on the way to the grave he engaged in a con- 
versation in which he referred to the Bishop as follows: 
“Your Church has beén fortunate in the selection of its bish- 
ops, but when you elected Dr. Galloway you did a dangerous 
thing. It is a dangerous thing to place an untried man in so 
important a position, and it is a most dangerous thing to place 
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so much power in the hands of one so young. You were, 
however, again fortunate, for Galloway has demonstrated 
his worthiness for the high position and has not been tempted 
by the power placed in his hands, having risen above the 
temptation.”’ 


But many who knew him more intimately had 
no misgivings about his election. They were ac- 
quainted with his marked modesty, and they had 
measured more accurately the strength of his Chris- 
tian manhood. 

At the General Conference by which he was elected 
a bishop occurred an unheralded incident which re- 
vealed his modesty and magnanimity, and showed his 
disposition to prefer another’s honor to his own. As 
the head of his delegation he was by long usage entitled 
to be a member of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
which is regarded as the highest committee in the Gen- 
eral Conference; but he did not claim his right. On 
the contrary, he yielded the place to his friend and 
colleague, Rev. Harvey F. Johnson, D.D., and took 
membership in the Committee on Missions. Such 
was the charming spirit of Charles B. Galloway. 
He did not forge his way to the front by unseemly 
self-assertion nor by discreditable schemes of self- 
aggrandizement. He came to his place of power and 
honor by the merit of his manhood, under the favor 
of God and amid the joyous acclamations of thou- 
sands who knew him best and loved him most. 

The Methodist preachers and people generally re- 
joiced at his election. The Southern press, both the 
secular and religious papers, applauded the General 
Conference for electing him and made confident 
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predictions of the career of conspicuous usefulness 
which he would fulfill in the episcopal office. 

His old friends and comrades of the Press Associa- 
tion of Mississippi, at their annual meeting, by a 
unanimous rising vote, adopted the following resolu- 
tion on May 21, 1886, three days after his election: 


Resolved, That the Press Association of Mississippi has 
learned with profound satisfaction of the elevation of one of 
its most active and zealous members to the great office of 
bishop of the M. E. Church, South, and that we do most 
cordially tender to our brother, Rev. Dr. C. B. Galloway, 
our hearty congratulations on his elevation to a station for 
which his talents and training so preéminently qualify him. 
He will ever have our best wishes for success in this exalted 
sphere of usefulness to which he has been called. 


Thus under the affectionate benedictions of multi- 
plied thousands of good and wise people came forth 
this gifted man and consecrated minister, girded 
with uncommon power as a strong man to run the 
race of high and holy service which lay before him 
in the office of bishop. 


CHAPTER Wil 
HIS LIFE AND LABORS AS A BISHOP 


By ‘‘The Plan of Episcopal Visitation,” arranged 
after the election of the four bishops chosen by the 
General Conference in Richmond, the episcopal 
district to which Bishop Galloway was assigned was 
composed of the Indian Mission, the North Texas, 
the Little Rock, the Arkansas, and the White River 
Annual Conferences—five in all—covering the 
entire work of the Church in Arkansas, the Indian 
Territory (not then a State), and a considerable 
part of Northern Texas. With this wide field be- 
fore him, he set his face homeward on the adjourn- 
ment of the General Conference, which adjourned 
stne die on the night of May 25, 1886. 

He reached his parsonage home at Brookhaven 
in time to preach on June 2 his last sermon as pastor 
of the Church there. Very tender was his parting 
discourse to his people. The Brookhaven Leader 
in the report of the occasion said: 


While the fervent words of love, hope, and faith fell from 
the speaker’s lips tears dimmed many eyes and strong emo- 
tion filled every bosom. In this the sad hour of separation, 
the hearers lost sight of the cause of his departure; that he 
was going away never again to be their pastor was the sor- 
rowful fact which only they could see. Never was a pastor 
more beloved, admired, and respected, and never will any 
departure be more deeply regretted than his Church and the 
entire community will regret the departure of Dr. Galloway 
and his family. 

The Bishop will continue to make Brookhaven his home 
until next fall or winter, 
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\ The prediction made in the last paragraph of 
the foregoing extract from the report of the Leader 
was not fulfilled. 

The settlement of the family of a Methodist 
bishop after his election and ordination is a most 
serious matter, both to him and to them. He is “a 
general superintendent,’ not a diocesan overseer; 
and the discharge of his duties requires long journeys 
and protracted absences. Regard for his efficiency 
in the work, apart from any consideration of his or 
their pleasure, makes it best for him to place wife 
and children where he can leave them in greatest 
safety and with least anxiety to himself. They, 
and not he, are located in the home he may fix. 

All this Bishop Galloway knew perfectly and 
appreciated fully. Hence he moved in the matter 
deliberately. 

Associated with him in the work of his second 
pastorate at Jackson was a gifted young minister, 
Rev. A. F. Watkins. Him he secured to serve the 
Brookhaven Church as his successor. Of the ap- 
pointment, and of the Bishop’s continued residence 
in Brookhaven, Dr. Watkins writes: 


In June, 1886, after the election of Bishop Galloway in 
May, I was appointed by him to the pastorate of the Church 
at Brookhaven and for a year or more I lived with him and 
his family in the parsonage and then removed to an adjoin- 
ing boarding house, where I remained until the end of 1889. 
During this time the Bishop occupied the parsonage in 
Brookhaven. I do not remember at what time during the 
summer or fall of 1889 the family moved to Jackson. 


Having thus arranged for his home temporarily, 
and having turned over the New Orleans Christian 
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Advocate to Rev. C. W. Carter, D.D., of the Louisiana 
Conference, who had been elected to succeed him 
as editor of the paper, he threw himself into the 
work of holding District Conferences, filling engage- 
ments previously made to preach at college com- 
mencements, going as Fraternal Messenger to the 
Methodist General Conference in Canada, dedicating 
churches at various points in Mississippi, and in ad- 
vocating the cause of prohibition as chairman of the 
convention under whose direction the issue was being 
pressed in every part of the commonwealth. His 
residence and wide influence in his native State en- 
abled him to render to the cause of temperance at 
that time such a service as could not have been 
rendered by any bishop, however able, moving into 
the State for a brief sojourn of a few years, and such 
as even he, with all his great gifts, could not have 
rendered in any other State. 

It was most fortunate for both the temperance 
cause and Methodism in Mississippi that he was 
able to place so happily and safely his family among 
trusted and loved friends, and therefore could lay 
hold of these great interests so promptly and so 
vigorously. 

It does not appear that he ever considered the 
fixing of his home beyond the bounds of his beloved 
Mississippi, although several cordial invitations 
to do so were extended to him by Methodists of 
leading cities in other States. In this matter he 
was most wise; for a Methodist bishop loses almost 
all local influence, without securing any compensat- 
ing gain to the Church, when he severs his connec- 
tion with the people to whom he is bound by the 
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enduring bonds of long and loving associations 
and shifts his residence with every change of his 
episcopal district. Moreover, he inflicts upon his 
family a corresponding loss of influence and needless 
hardship from which no offsetting benefit is derived 
by the Church. 

The Methodists of a number of places in Missis- 
sippi invited him to fix his home in their midst. 

The Methodists and citizens of Kosciusko met 
on July 4, 1886, and adopted, with a preamble 
expressing their love and admiration for Bishop 
Galloway, the following resolution: 


That whereas for many years Mississippi was honored by 
Bishop Robert Paine’s adopting her as his episcopal home, 
which was severed at his death, we therefore most earnestly 
and cordially ask Bishop Galloway, if consistent with his 
views, in selecting his episcopal home, that he select the 
town of his birth, and we assure him that our grateful hearts 
would greet him with tokens of the love that association only 
can develop. 


Early in September, 1886, he was called for im- 
portant service to Canton, where he had been brought 
up; and after his departure the Church Conference 
at that place adopted unanimously the following 
resolutions offered by the official board: 


Resolved: 1. That the recent visit of Bishop C. B. Gallo- 
way to our church, and his able ministrations, made an oc- 
casion of special interest to us, which will be long remembered. 
We take great pleasure in recording the facts that this eminent 
man of God was reared in our town, united with the Church 
at our altar, and was licensed to preach at our Quarterly 
Conference. We feel, therefore, that we can point with a 
just pride to the singular purity of his life, the signal success 
of his ministry in every charge he has filled, and the rapid 
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progress he has made in all that is good and great, until, 
though yet a young man, he has become one of the first men 
in our Church. 

2. That we congratulate the Church on the action of our 
late General Conference in electing Dr. Galloway to the office 
of a bishop. We deem this a happy choice, and feel sure that 
his future life and usefulness will fully vindicate the wisdom 
of this selection. 

3. That we are pleased to learn that Bishop Galloway 
will probably reside permanently in Mississippi, and that we 
would be delighted to have him choose Canton as the place 
of his episcopal residence. 


The Brookhaven District Conference, within 
which he had been serving and of which he had been 
a member, adopted by a rising and unanimous 
vote at its session in the month of July the follow- 
ing: 


Whereas Bishop Charles B. Galloway was born and reared 
in the State of Mississippi, and is so thoroughly identified 
with our people in all their interests, and enjoys their con- 
fidence to such a degree that he can exercise a commanding 
influence in the furtherance of the enterprises of the Church; 
and whereas his election to the episcopacy puts him in a 
position to serve us even more efficiently than before: there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we most earnestly request him to make his 
home in his native State; and, in furtherance of this desire, 
we herehy express our willingness to codperate with the Meth- 
odists ~f Mississippi and North Mississippi in taking such 
steps as may be necessary to secure a residence for Bishop 
Galloway at such place as he may elect. 


With equal unanimity the Church at Jackson, 
on June 6, took this action: 


‘Whereas the General Conference, recently in session in 
the city of Richmond, Va., composed of representative 
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delegates, both clerical and lay, from forty Annual Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, elected 
by a large majority vote to the bishopric a former pastor of 
this Church, Rev. Charles B. Galloway, D.D.; and whereas 
Dr. Galloway, having served this congregation so faithfully, 
so acceptably, and with such distinguished ability for six 
years, thereby securing, not only our sincere love and affec- 
tion, but the admiration of the community; therefore, be it 

Resolved: 1. That this Church most gratefully appreciates 
the action of the General Conference in its wise promotion 
of Dr. Galloway to the highest office within its gift. 

2. That we tender to Bishop Galloway our sincere con- 
gratulations in thus being found so eminently worthy to 
receive such high honors at the hands of so distinguished a 
body of Christian men. 

3. That while we most sincerely regret to lose Dr. Gallo- 
way as editor of our Conference organ in New Orleans, and 
while we feel poignant sorrow that his labors in distant 
fields will deprive us of his presence to a great extent, yet we 
but voice the sentiment of the congregation, and we believe 
the entire Mississippi Conference, in expressing gratification 
at the action of the General Conference in thus placing him 
in a position where his abilities will have a wider range and 
his fields of usefulness be greatly enlarged. 

4. That should Bishop Galloway make Jackson his episco- 
pal home (a consummation most devoutly wished for), he 
would be received by this congregation with open arms and 
loving hearts. 


All these actions expressed the affectionate esteem 
in which he was held by the people of Mississippi, 
and showed the wisdom of his continuing to live 
among them. He would have been warmly wel- 
comed at any point in the State at which he might 
have chosen to fix his home. 

But not until 1889—three years after his election 
—did he finally determine the matter, and then he 
settled in Jackson, the capital city, where he abode 
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during the rest of his life, and from which he exerted 
throughout the commonwealth a most potent and 
salutary influence as its ‘‘first citizen’’ and wisest 
leader. 

From June, 1886, until October, the month in 
which his first Annual Conference was set to be held, 
he was engaged, as we have seen, in rendering the 
highest services to Church and State in Mississippi. 
This valuable work having been done, he proceeded, 
early in the latter month, to the town of Eufaula 
in the Indian Territory, where he held the Indian 
Mission Conference, October 20-25. 

That he began his official episcopal work in a 
Mission Conference was prophetic of his later labors 
in the widely extended missionary fields of the 
Church. 

His presidency of this, his first Annual Confer- 
ence, more than met the great expectations of his 
most devoted friends and ardent admirers. 

Rev. T. F. Brewer, a leading member of the Con- 
ference, wrote of him: 

Bishop Galloway, we think, is one of the greatest men in 
Southern Methodism. Our preachers were delighted with 


him. He presided with ease and dignity, and his sermons 
were strong and full of the gospel. 


Rev. J. J. Methvin, another honored member of 
the Indian Mission Conference, in a letter to the 
Wesleyan Christian Advocate (the organ of the An- 
nual Conferences in Georgia), said: 


He won the hearts of all. He gave forth no uncertain 
sound concerning the mission of Methodism in the world. 
In his address to the class received into full connection he 
declared that God had no other use for the Methodist Church 
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but to spread scriptural holiness over these lands, and when 
she failed to do that she missed her calling and became a 
thing without life. On the Sabbath he preached with great 
power, his theme being ‘‘The Living Christ’’ and his text, 
‘““Because I live, ye shall live also.””’ (John 14: 19.) How 
triumphant we felt as he preached of the perpetual presence 
of the living Christ. How we gathered new strength and 
fresh courage for coming conflicts! A living, ever-present 
Christ with us makes us more than conquerors. 


The editor of the Brother in Red, organ of the 
Indian Mission Conference, said: 


At 11 o’clock Bishop Galloway preached a grand sermon. 
The large congregation present was spellbound from the 
beginning to the close of the discourse. After listening to 
the sermon, a very intelligent man, who is a member of an- 
other denomination, said: ‘‘I have heard nearly all the dis- 
tinguished preachers in Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
York, but the Bishop’s sermon to-day surpasses anything I 
have ever heard.’”?” The sermon was both profound in thought 
and deep in spirituality. 


Rev. E. R. Shaphard, the secretary of the Con- 
ference, wrote to the Christian Advocate (Nashville) 
as follows: 


He charmed every one. He was kind while firm. Every 
preacher felt that the Bishop was specially interested in him. 
He did not hurry through the proceedings, but seemed to 
understand every step that he took. We would cheerfully 
welcome him next week. 


And he was returned the year following to the 
Indian Mission Conference and again rendered most 
effective service, in both the chair and in the pulpit, 
at its session held in Vinita, October 12-17 1887. 
Of his work in that field we shall see more in a sub- 
sequent chapter, 
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He loved the Indians as well as the white people 
who were dwelling in the Indian Territory long be- 
fore the State of Oklahoma was organized and ad- 
mitted into the Union; and all alike were drawn to 
him most remarkably. 

The second Annual Conference held by him was 
the North Texas Conference, at Dallas, Tex., Novem- 
ber 10-15, 1886, to which he went almost directly 
from the Indian Mission Conference at Eufaula. 

There he met the same cordial welcome on his 
arrival and the same warm approval on his de- 
parture with which he was honored in the Indian 


Territory. 
The editor of the Texas Christian Advocate wrote 


of his work at Dallas: 


Expectation was on tiptoe, but soon settled down comforta- 
bly, convinced that the new bishop knew what he was about. 
He has a pleasant countenance, a dignified bearing, an en- 
gaging presence, and a smile that wins you at once. Asa 
presiding officer, he was quiet, collected, alert, and, ready, and 
when needful, firm. He rose to put every question. He 
never stormed at the Conference. He kept order as if with- 
out effort and yet avoided that excess of order which retards 
instead of advancing business. At one stage of the proceed- 
ings a keen observer leaned over and whispered to the writer: 
“He has not yet found out that he is a bishop, and it is to be 
hoped that nobody will ever tell him.’’ His sermon Sunday 
morning reached every heart and will bear fruit in time to 
come. His address to the class admitted into full connection 
was brief but earnest, judicious, and forceful. His admoni- 
tions touching personal consecration, personal work in soul 
winning, the value of money, and the relation of pastors to their 
Conference, and their attitude to their predecessors and suc- 
cessors will not be forgotten soon. His use of the ritual in 
the ordinations was most reverent and impressive. His half 
dozen sentences before reading the appointments filled many 
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eyes with tears and rooted in every heart the conviction that 
“this man is providentially called to the office and work of a 
bishop in the Church of God.” 

The prayers of the North Texas Conference will follow 
the simple, earnest, consecrated Methodist preacher who 
spent the past week with them and did his work so well and 
with such manifest unconsciousness of anything that could 
fence him away from his brethren that he will always be re- 
membered not only as one of their chief pastors, but as a 
brother beloved. 


That unqualified testimony covers with admira- 
tion and approval every phase of the Bishop’s work 
in an Annual Conference. To it nothing need be 
added, although many other tributes of praise of 
his worth and work were published by noble men 
who were in attendance on the Conference in Dallas. 

From the North Texas Conference he went to 
the session of the Annual Conferences in Arkansas, 
holding the Arkansas Conference at Ozark, Novem- 
ber 24-29; the Little Rock Conference at Hot 
Springs, December 8-13; and the White River Con- 
ference at Jonesboro, December 14-19. 

Of his work at the Arkansas Conference—his 
first Conference in the State—a correspondent of 
the Southwestern Methodist reported thus: 


Bishop Charles B. Galloway was with us in the spirit of 
the Master, with open eyes watching the interests of the 
Church, and with a firm hand holding the reins and guiding 
the affairs of the Conference. It is wonderful how quickly 
and how fully he captured and held the affections of the breth- 
ren. His preaching was in the spirit and power of the gospel. 
The uniform sentiment of the Conference was: the General 
Conference “made no mistake in electing’ him a bishop. 
Young, vigorous, full of zeal for God, he promises long years 
of usefulness to the Church. He is self-sacrificing in the work, 
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and working with all the energy of a man with a grand pur- 
pose in view. His address before the class for admission into 
full connection had what may be called the ‘‘old-time ring” 
—embodying as it did the true sentiment by which a man 
called of God to preach ought to be animated. The address 
made a profound impression on the Conference and on the 
class. 

Bishop Galloway presided with quiet grace, as one entirely 
at ease in the chair and ready for all business that came be- 
fore him. His sermon Sunday morning was eloquent in lofty 
thought and holy fervor and drew to him the hearts of his 
audience as it drew all toward Christ, in whom believers find 
sweet fellowship. 


With the same efficiency as a president and power 
as a preacher he held the other Annual Conferences 
in Arkansas. 

Having completed his first round as a bishop, he 
returned to his home at Brookhaven, Miss., carrying 
with him the esteem and love of all with whom he 
had association and for whom he rendered service 
during his absence of three months from his family, 
journeying and toiling in his abundant labors for 
“Christ and the Church.” 

His subsequent years in the episcopal office, which 
terminated with his death at his home in Jackson 
on May 12, 1909, were characterized by the same 
force and fidelity that marked his administration 
at the first. Increasing years brought to him growth 
in wisdom and grace. In unwearying labors he 
bestowed unstintedly the fruits of his versatile 
and rich gifts upon all whom his generous ministry 
could reach. Few men have lived in his day who 
were able to do so many things and do all so well. 
No smallest interest escaped his notice and no great 
cause went unhelped by him. 
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During the twenty-three years of his career as a 
bishop he was appointed to preside over one hundred 
and twelve sessions of Annual Conferences, but as 
a matter of fact he presided over an even greater 
number, since he often presided in place of some of 
his sick and disabled colleagues. He virtually 
presided over every Annual Conference in the ' 
Church; for although Conferences were divided and 
new ones organized in areas in which he labored, they 
remained as the same integral parts of the connec- 
tion as when he served them. 

No bishop ever knew so intimately the preachers 

‘and people of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Indeed, he held the opinion that a bishop 
should not be continued too long in any one district 
to the end that every bishop might have knowledge 
of every part of the Church and that no faction or 
party might form around any one leader. He be- 
lieved that the assignments of newly elected bishops 
especially should be changed frequently until they 
had become acquainted with the men and work in 
all parts of the Church. 

No assignment was given him which he did not 
receive joyfully, and the Annual Conferences to 
which he was assigned from year to year received 
him with equal joy. 

The Annual Conferences in his native State of 
Mississippi, to which he was assigned a number of 
times, gave him glad welcome and to them he went 
with peculiar delight. In his own country he was 
an honored prophet. 

He visited all the foreign mission fields of the 
Church—China, Japan, Korea, Mexico, Cuba, and 
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Brazil. The missions in Europe and Africa were not 
organized until after his death. 

He was very quick in comprehending conditions 
in foreign fields and quite skillful in providing for 
their needs. By the most interesting and informing 
letters, publishing in the papers of the ‘Church, he 
quickened the interest of preachers and people in 
the spiritual wants of those unevangelized lands and 
fired fervent zeal on their behalf. 

Some impression of his work on foreign fields may 
be gathered by the following extract from a letter 
of that famous missionary, Dr. Young J. Allen, 
concerning the first visit of the Bishop to the China 
Conference: 


You will hear from others, officially and otherwise, in re- 
gard to our China Conference, but I may be allowed to bear 
my testimony to the fact that the recent session in Soochow 
—October 11-15—was far and away the most harmonious, 
most spiritual, most encouraging and successful of any ever 
held in this field. The weather was superb and the attendance 
full, all the ladies, the native members, and our missionaries 
being present. The bishop was in his best humor, and there 
was not a hitch in the dispatch of business. The reports from 
the field were very encouraging, showing a large increase in 
membership and in the number of adherents, with an out- 
look for the coming year of a still larger harvest, etc. The 
bishop, in the Conference room, socially, and in the pulpit, 
won all hearts, and has contributed much to revive our spirits 
and give a fresh impulse to the aggressive influence of the 
Southern Methodist Church in China. 


His labors in foreign lands, however, were so 
notable and so inspiring that they require treatment 
in separate chapters. This chapter may well close 
with the foregoing statement by Dr. Allen published 
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in the Wesleyan Christian Advocate, which statement 
foreshows in a measure the interesting narratives yet 
to be told. 

He had the Pauline passion for carrying the gos- 
pel to ‘‘the regions beyond,” and upon the neediest 
peoples he poured out tender ministries issuing from 
Christly compassion. Whether among the Indian 
tribes of the Western world or the ancient peoples 
of the Orient he was unwearied in his toils and cares 
for their good. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FURTHER LABORS AMONG THE INDIANS 


In the Episcopal District to which Bishop Gallo- 
way was assigned for the year 1887-88 the Indian 
Mission Conference was again included, and early 
in the month of June he went thither on a tour of 
inspection with a view to making larger plans for 
the work. 

Although suffering somewhat from an attack of 
malaria, the long journeying and consuming labors 
brought him joy and thanksgiving. 

In a letter to the Christian Advocate (Nashville) 
giving some account of this his second visit to the 
Indian Territory, he said: 


It was my privilege during the month of June to spend two 
weeks in the Indian Territory making observations upon 
the work in that field. The first days were occupied in hold- 
ing the Canadian District Conference at Pierce Chapel, not 
far from Fort Smith, Ark. That was an occasion of rare 
interest and real profit. It was most enjoyable in those 
features conspicuously absent from the ordinary District 
Conference in the United States. The preachers generally 
made cheering reports, and the outlook is altogether hopeful. 
I look for substantial progress in the direction of self-support. 
Churches and parsonages are our immediate and imperative 
need. There are drawbacks occasioned by a largely floating 
population and changing Church membership, but a positive 
advance is evident. One thing profoundly impressed me— 
the devotion of the missionaries to that work. They love it, 
and rejoice in its very toils and sacrifices. Occasionally a 
brother transfers to another Conference, but soon returns 
to the humble homes and prairies of his brethren in red. 
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And there is a charm about it that even a stranger can feel. 
The pathos of a converted Indian’s gratitude is only equaled 
by his urgent and abounding hospitality. Above his highest 
joy he prizes the visits of the missionary. 


The District Conference mentioned by him in 
the foregoing extract from his letter was the first 
District Conference ever held by a bishop in the 
Indian Territory, and it was an occasion of great 
interest, especially to the Indian members. 

The session was not a hurried one, but was con- 
tinued from Wednesday, June 2, through Sunday, 
June 6, when the Bishop preached a sermon of great 
power. | 

On Monday following, accompanied by Rev. C. 
W. Myatt, the presiding elder, Rev. L. W. Rivers, 
pastor of the Church at Webbers Falls, and other 
brethren, he set out for Eufaula to attend a session 
of the ‘International Indian Council.” 

From Pierce Chapel to Webbers Falls, the first 
stop on the way, was a distance of about forty 
miles, which he covered in a day’s ride by private 
conveyance before the days of automobiles. The 
sun shone hot on hill and prairie as he journeyed 
along the Arkansas Valley, the thermometer register- 
ing above ninety degrees in the shade. Reaching 
Webbers Falls about sundown at the end of a day 
of tiresome travel, he preached at night. Of the day 
and the service he wrote: 


But for the company of the brethren, which ‘exceedingly 
filled me,” that day’s ride, with the thermometer careering 
up in the nineties, would have been exhausting. But after 
an hour’s rest at the parsona ge I had the privilege of preaching 
to a large and attentive congregation. Inattention is not 
one of the sins of an Indian audience. That Church had en- 
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joyed a gracious revival a few months before, under the 
pastorate of Rev. L. W. Rivers. 


The day following he resumed his journey, and 
at the close of the day he reached the town of Musko- 
gee, concerning which he said in his letter to the 
Christian Advocate: 


Another forty miles over the wide, warm prairies brought 
us to Muskogee, which may be called the Athens of the In- 
dians and claims to be the commercial metropolis of the 
Territory. I have never seen such luxuriant wild roses and 
such a variety of beautiful flowers as adorn the mounds along 
the way and grow by the rivers of water. Nature is nowhere 
more affluent in her display of fragrance and beauty. 

We found a warm welcome at Harrell Institute and much- 
needed rest for man and beast. The school term had closed, 
and the girls were enjoying vacation at home. The Woman’s 
Board of Missions has a magnificent property in that admira- 
bly constructed building, and, with the school, occupies a 
commanding position among the evangelical agencies of the 
Indian country. They are fortunate in retaining the services 
of Rev. T. F. Brewer, whose large acquaintance with our 
Indian work and extensive influence in the Territory eminent- 
ly qualify him for the headship of an enterprise he first pro- 
jected and to which he has given so many laborious years. 


At Muskogee he was relieved of exhausting travel 
by horse-drawn vehicles, and took the train for Eu- 
faula, where he had held the Annual Conference in 
October, 1886, and where a more novel assemblage 
he was now to meet—the intertribal convocation 
of the Indians. 

He gives the following vivid account of that 
meeting: 


Two days were spent at Eufaula in attending the Inter- 
national Indian Council. A more remarkable body of men 
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I had never seen. Eighteen tribes were represented. In 
dress, manners, etc., they presented a striking object lesson 
of the power of the gospel and the influence of our Christian 
civilization. Among the representatives of the five civilized 
tribes were men who would fill creditably, if not with distinc- 
tion, seats in either house of our National Congress. But 
their brethren of the far West, without education or the gos- 
pel, dressed after the manner of their fathers in the wildness 
of the wilderness, presented a picture that ought to stir the 
missionary fire of the Church everywhere. Their painted 
faces, hair dressed with feathers, ears strung with immense 
and numerous rings, and bodies wrapped in blankets or other 
material of flashy color, were in sad contrast with their well- 
dressed and educated brethren of the five civilized tribes. 
The following were some of the characteristic names of the 
Western representatives I caught as the roll was called: 
Towdecaniejim, Left Hand, Caddo Jake, Lone Wolf, Poor 
Buffalo, Black Crow, White Turkey, Che-quau-mo-ko-ko- 
ko, Mah-ko-se-tah, etc. 

The proceedings were conducted in the English language; 
but, on account of some interpreters being unacquainted 
with English, all resolutions and speeches had to be translated 
first into Creek, and then into the dialects of the different 
tribes. This, of course, made the sessions rather tedious. 
But time has no value to an uncivilized Indian. Their prin- 
cipal matter of business was a protest against the law recently 
enacted by Congress dividing the Western lands into several- 
ty. The wild tribes were especially uneasy and sought earnest- 
ly the ‘“‘advices”’ of their ‘‘elder brothers”’ of the five civilized 
tribes. The paper adopted by the Council was a clear, strong 
statement of their rights and wrongs and an earnest appeal 
to the President of the United States to stay the operation 
of the law until education and Christianity can elevate them 
to a condition of independence and competition with the white 
man, 

I was accorded a hearty welcome, was invited to open 
their sessions with prayer, and urged to deliver an address. 
It gave me pleasure to review the history of our work among 
the Indians and appeal to that body as evidence of the suc- 
cess that had crowned the labors of the Methodist mission- 
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aries. Several of their most influential members had been 
educated at our mission schools. 

A speech by ‘‘ Poor Buffalo,’’ a Kiowa chief, impressed me 
as no other appeal I ever heard in life. He was an elderly 
man, tall, with strong features, muscular frame, painted 
cheeks, and plaited hair decked with feathers. He wore a 
red shirt trimmed with yellow, beaded moccasins, elaborate 
leggings, and had his body wrapped in a scarf of muslin. 
He spoke with animation and emotion. His reference to their 
ignorance of our religion and his earnest desire that mis- 
sionaries and teachers might be sent to his people as to the 
five civilized tribes, were eloquent beyond description. 
How I longed for the men and money to go up and possess a 
land so white unto harvest. If the picture of that aged chief, 
with his facial expression, tone of voice, and pleading manner 
could be reproduced before every congregation in Southern 
Methodism, not a poor son of the forest would be denied the 
privileges of the gospel within the next six months. I became 
so interested in the chief and his people as to inducea friend, 
a prominent Creek, to interview him and ascertain the 
facts of his history. Once a man of blood, he now pleads for 
a gospel of peace. Feeling assured that the readers of the 
Advocate would be pleased to know more of this remarkable 
chief of the prairies, I insert the interview in full: 

‘“My name is Pau taul (Poor Buffalo). Iamachiefinthe 
Kiowa tribe. My father died early, and I never knew him; 
but he was an Apache, my mother a Kiowa. 

“The custom of our tribe used to be so that any person 
who distinguished himself as an active and successful warrior 
against the enemies of his tribe could become a war chief; 
and when quite a youth I became ambitious to become 
prominent among my people in that way. I finally became 
a chief of my people as the result of my standing as a warrior 
in the tribe. I became such when yet quite a young man. 

“T have been engaged in battles against almost all the 
tribes of the Western plains, as well as with the whites; but 
I am not the greatest of our war chiefs; but at this time, in 
matters of peace or peace negotiations, I am one of the great- 
est in the tribe. Having become a peace chief, it became my 
duty to visit the Pueblos and all the tribes of the West, 
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with all of whom I have concluded and established relations 
of peace and friendship with the Kiowas. I have also visited 
some of the Northern tribes and am known by almost every 
Western tribe. I am now no more a warrior, but trying to 
keep the peace among my people and between all the other 
tribes. 

“Lone Wolf told me about you all here, and I have at 
last come to see for myself, and am glad to say the talks I 
have heard from the civilized tribes make my heart feel light, 
and I return feeling good, and Lone Wolf here is just like me 
about that. 

‘‘One thing more, one thing I always want the whites and 
Indians to do. The whites are a big nation of people on one 
side, and the Indians on the other; and I don’t expect to see 
it, but have always wished that we might all come to love 
peace so well that we can each with safety trust the other 
and pass and repass among each other in perfect friendship, 
working alone for the good of our respective people. 

“Don’t know much about the great Father above, but 
believe in his existence—think he sees everything. Think 
he must be good, and is displeased with wrongdoing; if so, 
I think he must be displeased with the treatment the Indian 
is receiving from his white brother. 

“All nations, I think, have gods, the Indians have theirs 
and the whites theirs. The gods must be pleased to see peace 
and good will prevailing among the tribes of which they are 
gods; and all the gods of other nations must be able to see 
all this and are also pleased. But when a tribe does wrong, 
its god becomes displeased at it, especially because the other 
gods of other nations see his disgrace. [The idea seems to 
be, that a tribe doing wrong is regarded by Poor Buffalo as 
disgracing its god, because known to all the other gods.) I 
think, therefore, that we ought all to strive to do nothing to 
bring disgrace to our gods. Think the Indians’ gods at present 
are pleased, because they are trying to do right and keep 
peace. 

“T wish to say to Bishop Galloway, and other ministers 
of the white man’s God, that I want them to pray hard to 
their God for us, and try to send such teachers among us as 
will bring about that friendliness between them and us that 
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will please the God. We are willing to try to learn of their 
religion and God, because it has seemed to us that he is the 
best. As I said yesterday, they cannot make much of us old 
Indians, but much good might be done with the young. 

‘‘My interpreter, Doanmore, I am sure has some reasonably 
fair understanding of the white man’s religion, and, with the 
teachings of him and others we may get, we have hope of 
pleasing our white brother and his God. But with the Kiowas 
this will require years. It cannot be done right off. 

“Another thing. The white man has many things, and is 
rich; Indian has nothing but land, but with that he can make 
a living; it is his mother; he lives off of it as the child gets 
its living from the mother’s breast; and, above all things, 
the Kiowas desire most to hold their land and use it in their 
own way. White brothers have several times shaken money 
in the face of Kiowas, wanting to buy our land with money, 
but I never could sell the Kiowas mother for gold.” 


He was invited to address the Council, and in 
response to the request delivered the following mes- 
sage, which was stenographically reported for the 
Indian Journal by Miss Alice Robertson, of Musko- 
gee: 


I am here on an Official visit to the Indian Mission Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. We have 
Churches established throughout the five civilized tribes 
and have been working in this territory since it was first es- 
tablished as the reservation for your people. 

There is a very interesting and, I may say, eloquent story 
told of the establishment of our first mission in the far West 
among the Flathead Indians. A man went out to California 
in the early days, crossing the continent to seek his fortune. 
In his search for gold he chanced to visit the Flatheads. 
He saw their heathen rites, and he asked them why they did 
not have among them missionaries of the Christian Church 
to preach to them. They said that they had never heard of 
such a Church, and they inquired anxiously about it. This 
man was a worldly, irreligious man, but he told them of the 
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religion away back in the East, and so interested were they 
that three of these chiefs made the long pilgrimage across 
the continent, that was so wearisome and perilous, that two 
of the three died of fatigue and suffering, and only one had 
strength to make the journey’s end in St. Louis and tell the 
story. Their appeal rang throughout the country. Our 
Church was asked to take up the work. We wanted to do it, 
but we had no means. It was then that Dr. Wilbur Fisk, 
president of the Wesleyan College at Middletown, published 
an appeal in which he said: ‘‘A missionary must go. I will 
be bondsman for the Church.” Jason Lee came down from 
Canada, offered himself as a missionary for the West, and 
established the first mission on the Pacific coast. From that 
day till the present there has been a constant growth in Indian 
mission work. The Church looks with joy and pride to the 
results of labor among these people. In recounting the his- 
tory of the Church we remember that some of the brightest 
trophies of the Christian missionary are among the Indian 
people. 

I need not tell you that I take a great interest in this council 
and all your movements for the advancement and elevation 
of your people. I heard with great pleasure the report of 
the Committee of Ten, and, though I am not a politician 
but a minister, it seems to me that the manner in which you 
present your case is so forcible that it cannot fail to gain 
consideration, and that hearing is due such a representative 
body as this here assembled. 

I have been very glad, in traveling through the country, 
to note the wonderful progress made by your people. People 
say the Indian likes to sleep better than work; but your fertile 
lands are being cultivated, and you have the finest crops of 
corn and cotton I have seen anywhere in the Southwest. 
I doubt not you all enjoy the civilization to which you have 
attained and that you will say you owe all this to the religion 
of Jesus Christ. The standing of a people is shown by their 
religion. No people are any better than the gods they serve. 
Wherever our religion has gone with the influence that follows 
the open Bible read by the people, there we see the truest 
advancement, wise laws, the best protection of life and proper- 
ty, and the highest development of noble manhood. Any- 
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one visiting this country, looking into your faces, seeing your 
progress, must be convinced of the mighty and irresistible 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ to elevate. It is impos- 
sible to look into the faces of you of the civilized nations, 
and then into those of our brethren of the plains, and not 
realize the blessed results that follow the teaching of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. All that has been done for you will 
be done for them, if we can go among them with the same 
appliances of schools, Churches, etc. 

The story of the Indian, I dare say, though I am a citizen 
of the United States, has been a story of wrong and oppres- 
sion; but surely the condition of your people should lead to 
a different feeling toward the Indian, and a better treatment 
of him. 

I am glad to report to you that our Church is to-day enjoy- 
ing larger prosperity than ever before. We have in this Con- 
ference five presiding elders and sixty preachers and a mem- 
bership of about nine thousand, nearly six thousand among 
your people. Our Conference which met in this town of 
Eufaula last fall reported an increase of membership, during 
the preceding year, of six hundred Indians and five hundred 
whites. We at home in the States feel encouraged, and the 
Church is ready to respond so far as she is able, and to send 
larger contributions for carrying forward the good work. 

I want to say, furthermore, in commendation of your people 
and the spirit they have manifested not only at this Council, 
but as I have seen them in their homes, that the Indian cause 
is nearer my heart now than ever before. Without ability 
as a statesman or a politician to pronounce upon your utter- 
ances, it seems to me they ought to be heard and to be very 
effective. 

As one of the chief pastors of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, I bring to you the greetings of more than a 
million members, and assure you of their desire for your 
prosperity and advancement, and their wish to help you as 
far as possible. 

I bid you Godspeed in the effort to advance your people, 
and in all your interest—social, political, moral, and religious. 
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After tarrying in Eufaula two days he took his 
departure, of which he says: 


While in Eufaula I had the pleasure of preaching to a crowd- 
ed congregation in our spacious church and of visiting the 
Asbury Manual Labor School, under the superintendency of 
Rev. E. R. Shaphard. The school was reduced in number, 
and confined in narrow quarters made necessary by the burn- 
ing of the old buildings in November last. 

Returning to Muskogee, I spent several days at Harrell 
Institute contending with an attack of malaria. This pre- 
vented a visit to Okmulgee and other points, and made it 
necessary for me to hasten home. The few hours at Vinita 
with Brother McCreary and members of his flock gave me 
assurance that the approaching Conference \session to be 
held in that place will be hospitably entertained. 


After reaching his home at Brookhaven, where, 
resting a few days, he more fully recovered from 
the malarial attack, he presided over the seventh 
annual session of the ‘‘ Mississippi State Prohibition 
Convention”’ on July 27. 

The convention adopted a strong, conservative 
platform in which was incorporated, in keeping with 
his views, a resolution that the cause of prohibition 
should be kept clear of personal and party politics 
and the movement “conducted on the nonpartisan 
plan.’ 

Throughout the country, and especially in Mis- 
sissippi, interest in the temperance cause was un- 
precedentedly intense. 

The prohibitionists of Mississippi were advocating 
local option by counties, looking for prohibition 
for the whole State in the end by constitutional 
amendment. 

Into the campaign laid out by the ‘‘State Prohibi- 
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tion Convention’? on July 27 Bishop Galloway 
entered, speaking at many points most effectively. 
For his zeal in the cause he was sharply criticized 
and meanly misrepresented by newspapers both 
within and without Mississippi. 

An account of a typical occasion in the campaign 
reveals his place in the movement and the animus 
of his critics. 

An election was set for August 10 to determine 
under the local option law the issue of prohibition 
in Lincoln County, in which was his home. On 
Saturday preceding the election a great meeting in 
behalf of the cause was held at Brookhaven, the 
county seat, at which he and others spoke. In the 
New Orleans Picayune appeared the following report 
of his speech: 


Bishop Galloway is at the head of the great prohibition 
tidal wave now rolling over Mississippi. He is a good orator 
and an excellent logician. He spoke with much feeling of 
the slanderous utterances against his speeches by a local 
newspaper and its repetition in the whisky organ at Brook- 
haven. He branded the construction put upon his utterances 
as false and wicked to the core. He had never uttered any- 
thing in any prohibition speech that he desired to take back 
or that he would not repeat anywhere. The crowd showed 
great indignation at the slander and would have denounced 
the slanderers by a solid vote, but he forbade it, said he was 
making war on no man and wished to leave no record behind 
him of a personal character. It was the liquor traffic alone 
that he fought against. 

He spoke of the many vile things said by saloon men against 
Christians, preachers, Christian women even, and the Bible. 
““Who,”’ said he, ‘‘are the murderers, the criminals? Who 
are the men who talk of ‘getting the drop’ on an enemy? 
Are they Christians, prohibitionists, women? They are the 
friends and inmates of the whisky saloons.” 
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Judge Watts said, ‘‘The cheapest thing in my district is 
human life,” and he laid most crimes at the doors of the whisky 
shops. Dr. Galloway said the colored people suffered more 
from wasted means and loss of personal liberty through 
whisky than the white people do. The colored prohibition- 
ists have better food and clothing, better houses, better 
friends, and less crime and suffering than the colored people 
who favor and vote for the whisky traffic. 

The Bishop said he was proud of the magnitude and quality 
of his audience, that even if we should not win next Tuesday 
he would fail in the best company in the land; that he would 
rather be with such a minority than with the winning ma- 
jority. But if we should fail on Tuesday the fight does not 
stop there. It took Maine over twenty-five years to conquer 
the traffic. Mississippi has enlisted in a prohibition war 
against the vile traffic that is to last until victory perches on 
our banners and the enemy driven from the State to return 
no more forever. 

The Bishop paid a noble tribute to the women of Missis- 
sippi who have been battling for prohibition, particularly 
the W. C. T. U.’s. 

He spoke of an Irishman in Maine who had always voted 
with the Democrats. At length he said, when casting his 
vote for prohibition: ‘‘Here’s a vote for Peggy and the 
children.”” He said to the crowd: ‘‘Go to the polls on Tues- 
day next and vote as you pray, ‘for God, home, and native 
land.’”’ 

After the eloquent and solid address, full of religion and 
humanity, the crowd, by a standing vote, indorsed Bishop 
Galloway’s speeches for prohibition—not one voting nay. 


It was on this occasion that Bishop Galloway 
deprecated in most respectful and courteous terms 
an injudicious and untimely letter of Hon. Jefferson 
Davis in opposition to prohibition, which utterance 
of the Bishop led to the controversy between him 
and Mr. Davis, which was protracted through 
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several weeks, and of which a later chapter of this 
volume gives a detailed and impartial account. 

But notwithstanding his deep concern for the 
triumph of the cause of prohibition in Mississippi, 
the compassionate interest of his Christly heart in 
the welfare of the Indians was unceasing and un- 
abated. For them he had conceived a genuine at- 
tachment, and his busy mind was constantly con- 
sidering means to relieve their spiritual destitution. 
No sharpest criticism or bitterest controversy 
could exclude them from his thoughts of purposeful 
good for them. 

Accordingly, while the agitation was at its height, 
he set out for his loved work in the West. 

For the second time he met the Indian Mission, 
presiding over its session held at Vinita, October 12- 
17. 

Of that memorable session, a member of the body, 
Rey. J. J. Methvin, gave this glimpse in a letter in 
the midst of its proceedings: 


Conference is in session, Bishop Galloway presiding. He 
presides like the great bishop he is and guides the business 
of the body with a steady hand. Early in the session he put 
the brethren on notice that it was his purpose to send a num- 
ber of missionaries to ‘‘the wild tribes,’’ and, said he, ‘‘if 
you have not grit to go, say so now.’”’ We passed through 
the proceedings of the Conference wondering who would be 
sent to the ‘‘wild tribes.”’ How my heart fluttered with 
gladness when the appointments were announced and my 
name was read out, ‘‘Missionary to the Western tribes!” 
While feeling the weight of responsibility, yet in my heart I 
rejoiced that God had sent me to such a field, so full of op- 
portunity for doing good and so ready for Christian en- 
deavor, 
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The devotion of the Bishop had thus kindled afresh 
the zeal of the preachers. 

In an account of the session of the Conference, 
which a correspondent from another Conference 
published, it was said: 


High courage was its chief characteristic. The men did 
not flinch nor falter. Their eyes glowed and their faces 
beamed when the Bishop talked of his great concern for the 
tribes on the border and declared his intention to give those 
appointments the preference. Nor did the result disappoint 
them, as one brother, a college president and since a teacher 
in Indian schools, was sent to preach to seven wild tribes, 
who spoke only their native dialects, so that the work, to 
which he went joyously, will require seven interpreters. 


Only once again (in 1892) was Bishop Galloway 
ever assigned to that field, but the impulse to the 
work and the inspiration to the workers which he 
gave at the sessions of the Conference at Eufaula 
(in 1886) and at Vinita (in 1887) were never spent 
forces. The fruits of his labors in those early years 
of his career as a bishop abide to this day. 

Many whom he touched and blessed then have 
passed to their heavenly reward. Others remain 
in age and feebleness, and they find delight, as old sol- 
diers, to recount the battles which they fought and 
the victories they won. 

Those were the days of heroes and heroism in the 
Indian Mission Conference, and a valiant leader 
went in their front and called them to high achieve- 
ments in the enlightenment and evangelization of 
the people having the most pathetic history of all 
in the United States. 


CHAPTER IX 
IN THE LANDS OF LATIN AMERICA 


As we have seen, Bishop Galloway's first misson- 
ary work as a bishop was his wise and zealous toil on 
behalf of the ‘‘ Wild Tribes” in the Indian Territory. 

Before the Indian Mission Conference in 1887 he 
advocated that compassionate work with moving 
eloquence that melted the hearts of his hearers and 
inspired good men to renewed interest and intense 
efforts on behalf of ‘‘the Red Men ” 

In May, 1888, he presented the matter to the 
Boards of Missions of the Church. 

Before the ‘‘Woman’s Board oi Missions”’ he ap- 
peared, and when the report of the ‘‘ Committee on 
the Work’’ was presented he made an impressive 
statement of the progress of Methodism among the 
Indians. From a report of the meeting the following 
extract is taken concerning his appearance before the 
Board and his appeal: 


He said that the old statement that the ony good Indianisa 
dead Indian is being revised into the statement that the only 
good Indian is a converted Indian. The-Indian Mission Con- 
ference has now about-10,000 members, 6,000 or 7,000 of 
whom are Indians. The Indians are a wonderfully suspicious 
and grasping people, and they have taken some of the schools 
entirely into their own hands, schools that the Church once 
had an interest in. Harrell Institute at Muskogee is, he thinks, 
the most influential school in the territory. The effort of the 
Church now is to reach the Blanket Indians that have never 
known any of the influences of civilization. 

The Bishop then gave a most thrilling description of the 
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scenes he witnessed last year at the council of the wild tribes 
of the West. He is anxious to establish a mission among the 
Osages, who are the richest people per capita in the world. 
He explained at some length the operations of the Church 
among all the tribes. He intimated that the Woman’s 
Board would have to reach the Indians through influential 
men, as Indians are somewhat prejudiced against women’s 
interfering in public matters. 


The results following his administration in that 
field and the fruits of his appeal on its behalf marked 
a distinct and cheering ad:7ancement of the cause. 

The next mission field to which he was sent was 
that of the Annual Conferences in the republic of 
Mexico and among the Mexicans on the Texas 
“Border,”’ in which Conferences he presided during 
the years 1888, 1889, and 1890, the first that he held 
being the Central Mexican Mission Conference, on 
November 21-26, 1888, at the city of San Luis Potvsi 
—its fourth annual session. 

He went to the City of Mexico in advance of the 
session of the Annual Conference, and before going 
to San Luis Potosi he held the Puebla District Con- 
ference, which was the first District Conference in 
the Mexican republic over which a bishop had ever 
presided 

He saw with open and intelligent eyes men and 
things in the capital of Mexico. The beautiful situa- 
tion of the city, overshadowed by the snow-capped 
peaks of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, its impres- 
sive public buildings, including the great cathedral 
erected on the same spot on which the famous Aztec 
temple was standing at the time of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez; the historic traditions of the place 
and its moral and religious conditions all greatly 
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interested him But, like Paul at Athens, whose 
‘‘spirit was stirred in him when he saw the city wholly 
given to idolaty,’”’ he was most moved by what he 
saw of the superstitious usages and corrupt customs 
of the Roman Catholic Church by which millions of 
the Mexican people were being misled and by which 
Christianity was being discredited. Of these sorrow- 
ful things, existing since the Spanish ‘‘Conquista- 
dores’”’ came into the land, he wrote, in connection 
with an accourt that he gave of his visit to the 
cathedral, as follows: 


After entering the present shrine and witnessing its gross 
idolatries, I had grave doubts as to whether the glory of this 
latter temple was much improvement on the former. The 
the histories say this cathedral was begun in 1573 and was 
completed in 1657, eighty-four years after its corner stone was 
laid, and cost $1,752,000. It is 432 feet long by 203 feet wide, 
and has two front towers 200 feet in height, which alone cost 
$199,000. Inthe two towers there are forty-eight bells, several 
of them of immense size and weight, and each named for some 
saint. The interior of the building is said to belong to the 
Doric order. There are fifteen or twenty small chapels on the 
sides, each richly adorned with paintings and gildings, and 
dedicated to the worship of a particular deity. In the center 
beneath the frescoed dome, and between the choir and the 
nave, stands the main altar. A list of the jewels and the 
precious stones which once adorned the life-sized statues of the 
apostles, disciples, and favorite saints standing above the altar 
would amaze you with the magnificent prodigality and super- 
stitious opulence of the Spanish king, from whom they were an 
acceptable present. For two hours or more we lingered, study- 
ing the paintings in the chapels and observing the idolatrous 
performances of the ragged and dirty devotees. I saw less 
than a half-dozen persons with clean faces and respectable 
dress on their knees before the several altars and images. 
There are no pews or seats in the building. The “faithful” 
kneel or sit on the floor as they elect. A number of fonts of 
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holy water—made of onyx stone, and very beautiful—are 
located at convenient places for pious uses. I noticed the 
prayer sayings and bowings of the ignorant worshipers, and 
concluded that they were sad strangers to true devotion. 
Their eyes roam over the building with their prayers, and fre- 
quently stop to exchange remarks, with accompanying laughs. 
Brother Watkins approached one old woman on her knees, 
with busy lips and fingers saying prayers and counting beads, 
and asked her a question which led to quite a conversation. 
When we passed on her devotions were resumed. A few days 
thereafter another old lady, on her knees, stopped her prayers 
long enough to offer a gentleman a lottery ticket. It ought to 
be said, however, that the lottery was for the benefit of the 
Church and is conducted under immediate priestly super- 
vision. Near each chapel is a locked box for the offerings or 
the faithful. Over one of those boxes I noticed a horrid paint- 
ing, representing a woman in purgatory, with the red flames 
enwrapping her person, and with an inscription below reciting 
the fact that money there paid would secure masses for such 
poor souls. Other larger, and even more horridly realistic, 
paintings of purgatory were hung near the images of certain 
saints. My soul was stirred to the very depths at such super- 
stition, and I wondered if all paganism could present a more 
deadly idolatry. O for more consecrated workers to show 
these people the true light and lead them in the right way. 

In connection with the old woman’s proposal to sell a lottery 
ticket in the cathedral while on her knees in prayer, I must 
relate another incident. An official notice (aviso) pasted on the 
front inside door of San Hipolito, I saw, and which, translated 
by Brother Carter, read as follows: 


LOTTERY FOR SOULS 


In the raffle for souls, held in this church, the thirty masses 
of St. Gregory were won by Agapito Solis; the mass with vigil 
and honor was won by Guadalupe Maury; and nine special 
masses were won by the following nine persons (here were 
inserted the names). 

“‘And such means of raising revenue are common, and run 
by the order of archbishop, bishop, and other clergy. The 
sanctuary of the Holy Virgin of Guadulupe, the patroness of 
Mexico, is sustained principally by a lottery.” 
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On Sunday following his arrival in the City of 
Mexico he preached in the San Andres Methodist 
Church, of which Rev. D. F. Watkins was pastor and 
of which he reported: ‘‘The pastor has had quite a 
revival in the Church, during which over seventy 
souls were converted and fifty or more added to our 
membership.” 

After holding most suc-essfully the Puebla District 
‘Conference, he proceeded to the Annual Conference 
at San Luis Potosi. 

Of his administration and preaching there Rev. G. 
B. Winton wrote to the Christian Advocate under 
date of November 26, 1888: 


The Conference session was marked by two or three impor- 
tant things. The definite inauguration of a theological train- 
ing school is an event of moment. It was decided to locate 
this school at San Luis Potosi, a point central to both Con- 
ferences, and seek the codperation of the Border Conference 
in making this school an honor to the Church and a blessing 
to Mexico. San Luis Potosi is on the line of the Mexican 
National Railroad, the new short line to the United States via 
Laredo; and the Central Railroad also proposes to send a 
branch to Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, by the way of San 
Luis, which will make this one of the most important and 
accessible cities in Mexico. 

Another incident of the Conference, of both personal and 
historic interest, was the presentation to Bishop Keener, 
through Bishop Galloway, of the original compact in writing 
under which the first evangelical association in the republic 
was organized in November, 1865. The presentation was 
made by Rev. Sostenes Juarez, the veteran of the Conference, 
who conducted the worship of the Society. 

The third marked feature of this Conference was the gra- 
cious baptism of the Holy Spirit on the Sunday services. 
This exceeded anything the Conference had ever experienced 
before and was the source of profound satisfaction to us all. 
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In the love feast there was the old-time power of the holy 
unction, and the Bishop preached in demonstration of the 
same power, the anointing apparently being transmitted to 
the interpreter, who with tearful eyes and magnetic voice 
rendered the precious truths into the tongue ‘‘understanded 
of the people.’ Some of the experiences given in the morning 
meeting were hardly short of tragic; they would be of great 
interest if I could convey them to the readers of this Advocate. 
The preachers reconsecrated themselves and resolved to seek 
especially the power of the Spirit in the salvation of souls. A 
fitting sequel was the recognition, by a vote of the Conference, 
of the goodness of God in this special outpouring of his Divine 
Spirit. 

The business of the Conference was transacted smoothly 
and satisfactorily. Bishop Galloway was patient and careful, 
and, best of all, profoundly interested. He won the hearts of 
all. 


Like testimony is found in a letter written by Rev. 
David W. Carter from Mexico City after the ad- 
journment of the Conference: 


Our Conference has just held its fourth session. It was by 
all considered the best Conference in our history. Perfect 
harmony and good will prevailed from the beginning to the 
end. Bishop Galloway exhorted us in his opening re- 
marks to look forward and not back and to be hopeful. The 
reports were for nine months, but showed an increase that, 
under all the circumstances, was highly gratifying. The mem- 
bership on the Puebla District—called Mexico District this 
year—increased 185, though the increase of the whole Confer- 
ence was but 15, owing to losses in other places. We report 
a bona fide membership of 1,534. The local preachers number 
19, being an increase of 7. The total number of baptisms was 
298. Collected for Missions, including the anniversary col- 
lection, $324; for Church Extension, $150; for Conference 
claimants, $28; for the poor, $251; for other objects, $154.60. 
The number of day schools has nearly doubled the number 
reported last year, as has also the number of pupils. I do not 
include other interesting statistics, not having the facts before 
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me, but doubtless the official translator will attend to that 
matter. 

The Bishop was much impressed with the importance of 
strengthening our central places. San Luis Potosi being al- 
ready an important place, and being destined to become 
more so by the completion of the National Railroad, 
which makes it of easy access to both Conferences, it was 
decided to be the best place to locate our Theological Seminary. 
Rev. G. B. Winton, just transferred from the Pacific Confer- 
ence, and a man of fine scholarship, was appointed in charge 
of this nascent school of the prophets, and is already on the 
ground to begin his work. This school will be of very great 
importance to both Conferences, and ought to begin its much- 
needed work of training preachers and teachers at once. 


Of the services on Sunday and the effects which 
followed Dr. Carter wrote: 


The Sunday services were delightful. The morning love 
feast was a time of gracious outpouring of the Spirit. There 
was nothing forced or strained about. We were Spirit-guided, 
and the leader had only to sit still and allow the meeting to 
take its course. The experiences were more spiritual and in- 
dividual than I ever heard from these brethren. There has 
been notable growth in grace and knowledge among them, and 
they have a clearer and increasing spiritual understanding of 
their calling and work. Bishop Galloway, who spoke last, 
said: ‘‘Brethren, it was worth coming two thousand miles to 
see this meeting.”” The Bishop’s sermon on being made par- 
takers of the Divine nature was of a high order, and left a fine 
impression on the Conference. It was admirably interpreted 
by Brother Norwood, who has not lost his interest in the Con- 
ference or its work. The Bishop’s presidency and whole inter- 
course with the Conference were highly satisfactory, and the 
brethren invited him back next year. He ‘promised to come 
in March for a round of District Conferences. 

All our prospects are now improving, and everything looks 
bright and hopeful before us. The preachers have gone to 
their work without an exception or murmur. One brother said 
while the Conference was in session: ‘There is a hum of con- 
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tentment about this Conference I never heard before.’”’ May 
the song of contentment sing itself on through the years to 
come! Even so, amen. 


In all his subsequent labors in the Mexican Confer- 
ences during the three years following he manifested 
the same lofty spirit of Christlikeness and rendered 
effective services of the same admirable character. 

An interval of nearly ten years elapsed between his 
first assignment to the Mexican Conferences and his 
assignment to the last Conference held by him in 
Latin America—namely, the Brazil Mission Confer- 
ence, which met in Rio de Janeiro, July 29, 1897. 

During the depressing period of ‘‘ Reconstruction” 
in the Southern States which followed the civil war not 
a few Southern people emigrated to Brazil. Among 
them was a local preacher, Rev. J. E. Newman, who 
undertook such Christian work as was possible under 
conditions then existing in the country. In the main, 
his ministrations were confined for some years to 
English-speaking residents around him. He succeed- 
ed so far that the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, recognized and engaged 
him as a missionary in the year 1875. In 1876 Rev. 
J. J. Ransom was sent out by the Board of Missions. 
He labored mostly in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Piracicaba, devoting his efforts to acquiring the Por- 
tuguese language, inspecting the field, and preaching in 
such places as were open to him when opportunity 
offered. He remained on the field five years, and then 
returned on furlough in the year 1881. During the 
period of his furlough he was actively engaged in pre- 
senting the cause of the Methodist Mission in Brazil, 
and when he returned to Rio de Janeiro there went 
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with him Rev and Mrs. J. W. Koger and Rev. J. C. 
Kennedy, who went out from the South Carolina 
Annual Conference, and Miss Martha Watts, of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions. In the mean- 
time, largely through the appeals of Dr. Ransom, 
funds had been secured for the erection of church 
buildings in the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Pira- 
cicaba. 

The work of this little company of consecrated 
missionaries was the beginning of effective efforts to 
plant Protestant Christianity in Brazil, although as 
far back as 1835 Rev. Fountain E. Pitts, of Tennessee 
(the native State of Dr. Ransom), had been sent to 
Brazil as the first Methodist missionary. Rev. D. P. 
Kidder, D.D., also, as the Agent of the American 
Bible Society, did notable work in the form of dis- 
tributing the Portuguese version of the Bible at Sao 
Paulo in 1839, 

It is an interesting fact that the seraphic Henry 
Martyn, on his way to India, stopped for a few hours 
at Bahia in 1805. Fascinated by the natural beauties 
of the city and the country and distressed by the 
corruptness of the priests and the ignorance of the 
people, he said: ‘“‘What happy missionary shall be 
sent to bear the name of Christ to these western 
regions? When shall this beautiful country be de- 
livered from idolatry and spurious Christianity. 
Crosses there are in abundance, but when shall 
the doctrines of the cross be held up?” 

After this stop of Henry Martyn at Bahia, three- 
score years and ten passed before the first of this 
missionary group began to labor in that lovely land, 
and more than seventy years elapsed before the re- 
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enforcements, which have been mentioned, came to 
his help. 

But at last the work went forward rapidly, and it so 
grew that Bishop John Cowper Granbery, by order 
of the General Conference of 1886, made the first 
episcopal visit to Brazil in July of that year and or- 
ganized the Brazil Mission Conference in the first 
little chapel built in Rio de Janeiro. 

To the presidency of that Annual Conference thus 
organized Bishop Galloway was assigned in 1897, and 
sailed from New York on July 3 to fulfill his mission, 
reaching in due time Rio de Janeiro, where, on July 
29, the eleventh session of the body was held in the 
commodious Methodist Church, ‘‘said to be the 
handsomest piece of architecture in the Brazilian 
capital,’’ he observed. 

On the long voyage ‘‘across the equator’’ he in- 
dulged and recorded many serious reflections. For 
example he wrote in a letter: 


‘ 


On the night of July 12, in latitude 12° north, we had the 
privilege of seeing both the North Star and the Southern 
Cross. About ten degrees above the horizon in the northern 
heavens ‘‘the sailors’ delight” still held his silvery throne, 
while to the south the beautiful cross hovered in benediction 
just over the placid sea. The second evening thereafter the 
Star of the North had disappeared, and the Cross of the South 
had been lifted up the highway of the heavens. Whilst others 
on deck discussed these astronomical phenomena, | thought 
of their spiritual suggestion—God’s great law of compensation. 
For every light that fades another appears. Over the paths 
of every sea a lamp is hung out—either a North Star or a 
Southern Cross. 


The face of nature always elicited his attentive 
interest and the sea was especially impressive to him. 
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But on his missionary journeys, whether by land or 
sea, his soul was ever deeply engaged for the redemp- 
tion of the peoples to whom he was bound and his 
heart was constantly drawn to the faithful mission- 
aries to direct and help whom he was going. 

Accordingly, immediately following his beautiful 
reflections about the North Star and the Southern 
Cross is found in his letter this striking and tender 
passage: 


A few evenings ago while sitting on deck and admiring the 
shimmering silver sea, on which the moon, out of a cloudless 
sky, was pouring the full tide of her glory, I was led to reflect 
upon the first Methodist missionary voyage ever made over 
these tropical waters toward ‘‘the neglected continent”’ of the 
south. That was sixty-two years ago; and the adventurous 
voyager was the Rev. Fountain E. Pitts, of Tennessee, a sweet 
singer and a great preacher. He went to spy out the land and 
make report. What a change since that brave but lonely 
apostle walked the decks of his little ship, wondering whether 
he would be allowed even to place a foot on the land to which 
he was sailing. He expected protest and persecution; we are 
looking for brotherly greetings and a cordial welcome. Land- 
ing in 1835, Mr. Pitts spent a year exploring the field, organ- 
ized small societies of religious people in Rio de Janeiro and 
returned to the United States in 1836. Of the feeble efforts 
made to respond to his appeals, and then the long years of 
neglect, I will not speak. Are they not written in the chron- 
icles of our indifference and weak faith? 

Meditation upon that first missionary journey to Brazil led 
me to think of another—one that had a tragic end before it 
was scarcely begun. It was the going of my dear young friend 
Miss Clara Chrisman, under the appointment of the Woman’s 
Board. No better-equipped candidate was ever accepted, and 
no young heart ever had a truer missionary purpose. She 
started from her happy home with high hopes, but en route to 
New York her train was caught in the Johnstown flood, and 
she was among the drowned. Her body was recovered and 
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carried home for burial. She sleeps beneath the tall pines of 
her native Mississippi, and over her fair form those ‘“‘requiem 
singers of nature’’ will sweetly sigh until the angels of the 
resurrection shall convert the requiems of earth into the peans 
of the skies. 


As has been said, the Conference assembled in Rio 
de Janeiro on July 29. 

Concerning the session, Rev. J. M. Lander, the 
secretary of the body, in a letter to the Christian Aa- 
vocate (Nashville, Tenn.), said: 


Bishop Galloway made his first appearance among us, and 
directed business in a foreign tongue like he knew Portuguese. 
He won the highest regard and kindest esteem from all by his 
courtesy and patience, his wisdom and eloquence. Only one 
objection have I heard, that is, that he did not talk as much 
as we Brazilians doand like. Sunday morning he ordained two 
native men as deacons, and preached us a magnificent sermon 
on the prophet Jeremiah. At night he preached through an 
interpreter to the Portuguese congregation, and ordained five 
elders. 


In the report of the bishop to the Mission Rooms 
under date of August 7, he wrcte: 


Our Conference has adjourned, and I leave this morning for 
the interior. We had a delightful session. There has been a 
marked advance on the line of self-support and a deepening 
of the spiritual life of the Church. 


He did his work with painstaking care and admir- 
able thoroughness wherever he went, especially on 
mission fields. Hence. he did not hasten homeward 
after the adjournment of the Conference, but went 
on long, hard journeys into the interior, visiting many 
points, including Sao Paulo, Ribeirao Preto, Pira- 
cicaba, Santa Barbaxa, Petropolis, Juiz de Fora, Barra 
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Mansa, and Barbacena; And as he went he preached, 
addressed schools, and studied the people closely. 
Of an interesting occasion he wrote: 


August 26 was a red-letter day in Brazilian Methodism, and 
certainly one of the most notable in all my visits to the mission 
fields of our Church. The occasion was the laying of a corner 
stone of a Methodist Church—the place a coffee fazenda—i. e. 
a coffee plantation—about fifteen miles from the city of Barra 
Mansa. Elaborate preparations had been made, the day was 
perfect, the attendance was very large, andthe enthusiasm 
abounding. 

The name of the great-hearted owner of the plantation by 
whose generosity the church was to be erected was Maj. 
Quintino Jose de Medeiros. 


This wealthy Methodist had arranged to have a 
special train to meet Bishop Galloway, Rev. J. W. 
Wolling, Rev. J. L. Kennedy, and Rev. E. A. Tilly 
on their arrival at Barra Mansa from Rio de Janeiro, 
to carry them to Casa Branca, a point some ten 
miles away, where they found five oxcarts, each 
drawn by four yoke of long-horned oxen, to carry 
the entire party out four miles to the fazenda. 

After describing vividly the novel journey “‘in five 
carts with gay colors drawn by forty oxen,’’ each 
traveler sitting ‘flat on the floor of the two-wheeled 
cart,” the Bishop thus describes the scene at the cere- 
monies of laying the corner stone: 


After recovering our normal appearance by the vigorous 
use of dusting brush and water, and refreshing our nerves with 
a cup or two of delicious coffee, we all repaired to the beautiful 
site where the first foundation stone of a Methodist temple 
was to be laid. A few hundred yards from the Major’s home, 
on a charming cone-shaped hill, covered with orange and coffee 
trees, and to which the church has a clear title, the great com- 
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pany reverently gathered. There were probably 300 present, 
and on not a face did I see a hostile or even acritical expression. 
Brother Wolling read the service in Portuguese, Brother Car- 
dosa, the native pastor, one of the lessons, I pronounced the 
sentence of dedication, preceded by an interpreted address, 
and addresses were delivered by Brothers Tilly, Wolling, and 
Kennedy. With uncovered heads and attentive ears the large 
company stood for two hours and listened to the earnest 
pleadings of those men of God. It did my heart good, and 
awakened memories of similar scenes at home, to see the great 
tears roll down the cheeks of our royal host, whose genuine 
conversion and large-heartedness made that day possible. I 
saw that the Divine Spirit was stirring the depths of a noble 
soul. In the zinc box we deposited a copy of the Bible, Dis- 
cipline, Hymn Book, Wesleyan Catechism, Minutes of the 
Brazil Mission Conference of 1896, and several Christian 
periodicals. 

When these formal ceremonies were concluded we had two 
impromptu fraternal addresses from visitors—one a large 
coffee planter living a few miles away, the other a young law- 
yer in the city of Barra Mansa. Though not members of any 
Christian Church, they congratulated Brazil on such a day in 
its history, and contrasted in vigorous phrase the present day 
of personal and religious liberty with the former times of 
social and spiritual enslavement. They thanked God that 
the days of priestly tyranny were gone, and that they could 
hail the splendor of a new and larger hope for Brazil. I con- 
fess that those speeches moved me most profoundly. The very 
fact of their utterance had immense significance. They were 
the voice of a disenthralled Brazil, crying for speedy help in 
the hour of transitional danger. O did I wish that the tones 
of those voices might fall with a divine emphasis upon the ears 
of our 6,000 itinerant preachers at home! 


The Bishop and his clerical comrades returned to 
Barra Mansa by the same means of transportation at 
nine P.M. of the same day, and of the events 
he had seen since the opening of the morning he 
wrote: 
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Thus closed a great day in our South American Israel, and 
in some respects one of the most notable experiences of my 
not uneventful life. That night I had visions and dreams of 
greater triumphs in the years tocome. The winning of Brazfl 
means the conquest of South America. In the name of 
Jehovah, let us lift up our banners and claim for our Lord a 
long-neglected continent. 


He tarried in Brazil as long as he could in view of 
the fact that he was appointed to hold five other An- 
nual Conferences—namely, The Memphis Confer- 
ence on November 17-22, the North Georgia Con- 
ference on November 24-30, the North Alabama Con- 
ference on December 1-6, the Alabama Conference 
on December 15-20, and the Baltimore Conference on 
March 24-30. In those days a bishop’s district was 
more than ‘‘a patch.”’ 

While in the great South American republic he 
observed conditions very similar to those that he had 
seen in Mexico; for the religion of Rome bears similar 
fruit in all lands where it has long and undisputed 
sway. 

He saw lotteries conducted by the Roman Church 
very like those he had seen years before in Mexico. 

Of some things he saw, he draws these pictures: 


At Ribeiro Preto I encountered what was to me a strange 
sight, but is quite common in Brazil—a beggar on horseback. 
He was a leper and a ghastly picture, with only short stumps 
for fingers, and not a toe left on either exposed foot. By de- 
grees he was falling to pieces. I wondered how beggars could 
afford to ride horseback, and heard this explanation, which is 
no doubt correct: Men form copartnerships with them, agree- 
ing to furnish the horses for a certain proportion of the beggar’s 
daily receipts. To what shameless depths will the greed for 
gain sink a human soul! Making merchandise of leprosy is as 
ghoulish as the disease itself is ghastly. The poor creature 
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I saw, when receiving a charity, had to hold his hat in his 
fingerless hands and shake the coins into a bag swung about 
his body. 

Sunday is the busiest day in all the week at Ribeirao Preto. 
By ten o’clock the streets were crowded with people from the 
country bringing their goods to market, and every merchant 
was eagerly bidding for business. Outside of Mexico I have 
not seen so many broad sombreros, heavy boots, and rattling 
spurs. The drinking shops were liberally patronized, and as 
the afternoon hours wore away the slain of the rum fiend were 
not a few. I saw more than one old negro down in the ditch, 
with not a friend able or willing to help him out. Near the 
Romish church was the rallying place of the horse traders. 
While mass was being celebrated within the jockeys were plying 
their trade and tongues out side. Some would arise from their 
kneeling before a favorite saint to go out and join the jockeys. 
And this Sabbath desecration is the direct teaching and legit- 
imate result of the religion so called which has dominated 
Brazil for three and a half centuries. In Rio, on Gloria Hill, 
one Sunday night, while a priest was preaching, I saw another 
standing at a door where Church trinkets were being sold to 
bless each article purchased, and to keep his eye on the cash. 
This Sunday traffic was conducted by a teacher of religion at 
the very door of the temple. No wonder this fair land became 
wearied with religious mockery, and some men hated the very 
name of Church. 


Of another profane performance he gave this ac- 
count: 


On the streets of Sao Paulo I saw a pitiable spectacle—a 
man with a long pole bannered with bunting and decked with 
artificial flowers, on the top of which was perched a painted 
white dove. That dove represented the Holy Spirit, and the 
man, walking bareheaded, was offering it to the superstitious 
people to kiss, each one paying a small coin for the privilege. 
I watched the peregrinations of that fraud with feelings of 
intense disgust. I noticed that the ignorant and the poor 
kissed and paid, while the better-dressed and more intelligent 
passed with a curl of scorn on their lips. And what the more 
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excited my indignation was to learn that this street kissing of 
images is let out by contract. A priest either leases the privi- 
lege of carrying around that ‘Espirito Santo”’ for so much, 
or else employs a man to do so for a certain per cent of the 
proceeds. Can any one imagine a more effective measure to 
brutalize the conscience and degrade the moral sense of a 
people? Brother Joiner told me he was in a store on one occa- 
sion when an image was presented the proprietor for a kiss. 
He reluctantly yielded, impatiently threw a coin into the 
basket, and said to Brother Joiner: ‘‘Kissing images is very 
expensive.” 


Many other things of like character he narrated in 
letters written on the field. But none of them, how- 
ever dark and degrading, dismayed his hope of the 
redemption of Brazil or discouraged his faith in that 
gospel ‘‘which is the power of God unto salvation.” 

He indulged no sentimentality about Romanism, 
which he saw as a blot upon the Christian name and 
a bane in the lands in which it has prevalence and 
power. He regarded it as no more than baptized 
paganism, and considered that it was to be cleansed 
from Brazil as any other form of paganism might be 
purged away. In one of his letters he said: ‘‘This 
country, like every other heathen land, is to be won, 
not by a cavalry dash, but by the slow farallels of a 
siege,’’ by which he did not mean to express depre- 
ciation and disesteem of the Brazilian people, but to 
point out the obstinate evils imposed upon them by 
the foul priesthood of a degenerate Church. 

Bishop Galloway’s presidency of the Conference in 
Brazil, and his labors in that great country, marked 
the close of his services in Latin-American lands. 

Over the Cuban Mission, which had no organiza- 
tion properly speaking before 1898, although some 
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ineffectual experiments at mission work in Havana 
had been made and considerable results had been ac- 
complished among the Cubans in Tampa and Key 
West, Fla., he never presided. Nevertheless in 
connection with one of the last Annual Conferences 
held by him—the Florida Conference at Tampa, 
December 12-16, 1907—he made a visit to Havana, 
and from there wrote most interestngly of Cuban con- 
ditions and the religious needs of the people in ‘‘the 
Pearl of the Antilles.’’ Thus, finally, he visited every 
foreign mission of the Church then in existence. 

To the last of his life on earth the missions of his 
own Church and all evangelical Churches were dear 
to his apostolic soul. 
- To nothing that affected the spiritual welfare of 
mankind was he indifferent, and he steadfastly be- 
lieved that the saving truth and abounding grace of 
Jesus Christ were the sufficient remedy for the sin of 
a fallen world and the only hope of the human race. 


CHAPTER X 


AMONG THE ORIENTALS AND A CIRCUIT 
OF THE GLOBE 


In May, 1894, Bishop Galloway was appointed to 
visit Japan and China and preside over the Annual 
Conferences in those fields. This assignment to the 
Oriental Missions was, in point of time, midway 
between his labors in the Annual Conferences in 
Mexico and his presidency of the Annual Conference 
in Brazil, and with them completed the round of all 
the foreign missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in existence at that time, the mis- 
sions in Korea, Cuba, Africa, and Europe coming 
into being later. 

Pursuant to his appointment, he left his home at 
Jackson, Miss., early in the month of July, and 
started on his circuit of the globe. 

A maxim quoted not infrequently by him was, 
““As one is, so he sees,”’ and his letters from Japan, 
China, and other lands visited by him reveal in fine 
form his noble nature. In response to resolutions of 
the Board of Missions and the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions in addition to a widespread popular 
demand, they were published in a charming volume 
issued in 1895. 

In the introduction to the book the editor of the 
Christian Advocate (Nashville, Tenn.), Dr. E. E. 
Hoss, said: 

Some books need an introduction, and some do not. This 
one belongs to the latter class. On its own merits, it is sure 
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to have a wide circulation. The letters of which it is sub- 
stantially made up were written by Bishop Galloway to the 
Christian Advocate during his recent journey around the world 
and were hailed with eager delight by thousands of readers. 
No worthier series of communications has ever appeared in 
the columns of that paper. How my good friend managed to 
keep up so high a level of thought and style, amid all the 
difficulties and dissipations of almost incessant traveling, is a 
marvel to me. For fullness, for accuracy, for vivacity, he 
has few equals. I do not know half a dozen men who are so 
entertaining as he is with both tongue and pen. The demand 
for the publication of his letters in book form is widespread 
and earnest. I feel sure that the volume will have a great 
run. While it cannot fail to be instructive and stimulating 
in many ways, it will especially aid in developing an increased 
interest in the great cause of Christian Missions. 


This is not too high praise of the work, and there 
is no better source of information concerning his 
travels and labors in the Asiatic lands. These 
vivacious letters show both the work and the worker 
in the most illuminating manner. They disclose how 
his heart was enthralled by the things appertaining 
to the kingdom of Christ; and how he saw with clear 
eyes the obstacles in the way of its progress; and 
how with undismayed courage and invincible hope- 
fulness he relied upon the power of the gospel to 
overcome all opposing forces and accomplish the 
redemption of mankind. Everything that he saw 
was viewed in the light of these heavenly and divine 
things, and even his most casual observations mani- 
fest the fact that they were ever present in his 
apostolic soul. 

On the ship in which he sailed over the waters of 
the Pacific he acquired knowledge of the cargo which 
it carried, and made this observation upon it: 
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The ship’s cargo is made up of four thousand bales of 
manufactured cotton, four thousand sacks of flour, heavy 
bridge timbers for railroads in Japan, and general merchan- 
dise, including ‘‘ quite a lot of spirits’’ as one officer expressed 
it. Alas for such an exportation to lands already drunk with 
opium and blighted with superstition! Soonthe same vessel 
there are missionaries to the heathen, with a gospel to save 
them, and liquors that will deepen their degradation and 
hasten their destruction. 


Of another sad incident at sea he wrote: 


One morning I chanced to hear that a Chinaman had died 
the night before. He was an old man going home to spend 
his last days in his native land and there find sepulture. 
But the poor old man died without the sight of those crowded 
shores, which so many thousands are eager to leave, but where 
every Chinaman wishes to be buried. A coffin was prepared, 
his body embalmed, and he will be carried home for burial. 
If their family ties are as strong and sweet as ours, there will 
be sorrow in the far-away home when the humble coffin is 
carried in with the dear old father or brother whose coming 
was so long expected. And then they know nothing of the 
sustaining comforts of our Christian religion, which has a 
balm for every wound. And the old man—ignorant, super- 
stitious, idolatrous—how will it be with him? What an 
appeal to the Church of God is the death of every heathen! 
How many more may sink into the waves but for us! Let us 
fly to the rescue. 


Another sorrowful scene of the same nature in 
Kobe, Japan, he thus vividly described: 


Just as we were coming out of the church a Japanese 
funeral procession passed by. It was somewhat gorgeous, 
but utterly lacking in solemnity. Possibly a dozen men 
walked in double column bearing great trees of evergreen; 
these were followed by as many more carrying flowers and 
cakes; then came the Buddhist priest in a jinrikisha; he 
was followed by four men carrying on their shoulders the 
coffin, covered with gay-colored cloth; behind the coffin came 
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a double jinrikisha with a woman and two children, and she 
was followed by a company of pedestrians. Whether the 
body was being borne to a cemetery or crematory, I did not 
learn. There were no signs of grief on any face. The Buddhist 
religion crucifies the feelings, but never changes a heart. 
Poor, poor mother! following her child to the tomb or the 
oven, without a hope for the future or a balm for present 
sorrow. 


At Hiroshima he saw a repulsive crematory, upon 
which he remarked: 


Another place visited during the day was a large crematory 
where human dead are turned to ashes in three hours. In 
front of the immense brick furnace, containing twenty-two 
ovens, divided into three classes, there are shrines for the 
Buddhist burial service. These are also separated into three 
classes, thus carrying caste into the coffin and oven. The 
first class are charged four yen (dollars); the second, two; and 
the third, one. The ashes of certain parts of the body are 
preserved, placed in a small earthen jar, and returned to 
relatives next day. Just now the average number of crema- 
tions there is ten a day. The bodies are brought in the 
afternoon and burned at night. I was almost sickened by 
the odors of the ovens and felt a chill of horror at the thought 
of thus disposing of these ‘‘temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
How much more in accord with the Christian’s hope, and 
solacing to heart-sorrow, is our simple, sad rite of Christian 
burial! 

These incidents show how the deaths and funerals 
of benighted heathens affected him. 

He landed at Yokohoma on July 29, and before the 
opening of the session of the Annual Conference on 
August 9 he visited not a few stations, and in addi- 
tion to the incidents which have been mentioned he 
saw various ‘“‘Other Things Japanese,’’ as he char- 
acterized them. 
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Of the session of the Conference he said in his 
sixth letter: 


After a delightful session of six days, the Japan Mission 
Conference has just adjourned; and the brave band of breth- 
ren have bidden each other good-by and to ‘‘different climes 
repaired.’”’ To me the occasion will ever be most memorable; 
to many it was joyous; to all, pleasant and helpful. In 
brotherly love we met, with one purpose we held sweet coun- 
sel, and with hearts aflame with new zeal we ‘‘let our bodies 
part.”’ Like the gallant cavalrymen of early Methodism 
who were in their saddles a few hours after the benediction 
was pronounced, and off to new and unknown fields, these 
brethren started on foot and by jinrikisha, first to greet their 
families and then to sail the Inland Sea for their distant and 
isolated places of apostolic labor. Every brother was happy, 
every heart beat high with hope, and each appointment was 
thought to be the best. A more spiritual, inspiring, uplifting 
Conference session I have not seen in all our Methodist 
Israel. It was worth a trip over rolling seas to sit in such 
company and enjoy such comradeship. There was gladness 
in the greeting, perfect harmony in every meeting, and not 
a murmur at the parting. 

The sessions were held in the chapel of Kwansei-Gakuin, 
our college, just outside the city limits of Kobe. We were all 
entertained in the dormitories and professors’ houses, eating 
at the same table and worshiping at the same family altar. 
Just back of us were high mountains, clothed with richest 
verdure; and at our feet was the beautiful Osaka Bay, which 
forms the splendid harbor of Kobe, and which seemed to 
change its wonderful hues with the hours, to woo us away 
from our dear home over the sea. 


He reveals his catholic spirit and prophetic fore- 
sight in his reference to a visit made by Bishop Ninde 
to the Conference: 


Bishop W. X. Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
visited the Conference and was our honored and delightful 
guest for two days. His fraternal words cheered all hearts, 
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and his gentle brotherliness won our affections. With the 
poise of a jurist, the breadth of a statesman, and the fervent 
piety of an apostle, he has eminent capability for successful 
leadership. Too broad to be a bigot and too great to be a 
narrow partisan, he finds Christly fellowship in every company 
of the Lord’s anointed. He kindly assisted me in the ordina- 
tions, worshiped with us on the Sabbath, and addressed the 
Conference with eloquence and Methodistic heartiness. We 
wanted him to preach, but a temporary indisposition com- 
pelled him to decline. Rev. D. S. Spencer, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Japan, and Rev. Mr. Morgan, of the 
Methodist Protestant Mission, were also present as fraternal 
delegates and delivered stirring addresses. It is well for 
these several Methodist bodies in this empire to dwell to- 
gether in closest sympathy and so federate their work as to 
avoid waste of men and money. After a while—when, we 
cannot yet prophesy—there will, and ought to be, but one 
Methodism in Japan. Now there are five bands, but we be 
brethren. 


In 1907, just thirteen years later, the several 
Methodist bodies working in Japan were brought 
together in one body under the name of the ‘‘ Meth- 
odist Church of Japan.”” This ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, within the bounds of racial and national limits, 
by its successful operation, has demonstrated the 
wisdom of the merger and points the way to what 
must be done in all other foreign mission fields. 
Churches in their efforts to evangelize the world are 
unwise if they ignore racial consciousness and 
national peculiarities. The human race is one, and 
yet it is also various; and its variations are divinely 
ordained. So St. Paul taught the philosophers of 
Athens, saying that God ‘‘hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on the face of the 
earth, and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that 
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they should seek the Lord, if haply they may feel 
after him, and find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us.’’ (Acts xvii. 26, 27.) The concep- 
tion of a ‘‘World Church” expresses an ecclesiastical 
imperialism which is as objectionable as the domi- 
neering political imperialism which seeks to acquire 
dominion over all mankind. The principle of self- 
determination justifies Churches for races and na- 
tions as truly as it asserts the right of nations, both 
small and great, to be free from foreign domination. 
A “World Church”’ does not help men to find God 
so much as it causes them to seek it and submit to its 
authority. To all such Churches applies justly the 
apostolic rebuke of the Judaizers by St. Paul implied 
in his exhortation to the Christians of Galatia when 
he said, ‘‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled again with 
the yoke of bondage.”’ (Gal. v. 1.) 

Sooner or later in China, India, Mexico, Brazil, 
and all other lands to which Methodism has carried 
the gospel there must come into being Churches like 
that of ‘‘The Methodist Church of Japan.” 

After the adjournment of the Conference Bishop 
Galloway visited Tokyo, Nikko, Kamakura, and 
other historic places, and then made a circuit of the 
Inland Sea, visiting every point where his Church 
had work, although the war between Japan and China 
was going on, with the usual disquietude and dis- 
turbances attendant upon wars. 

A glimpse of Japanese spirit he gave in a brief 
paragraph about the war: 


Above his highest personal ambition the Japanese places 
the honor and glory of his nation. This makes it easy in the 
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present war to mobilize an army. I have heard of great 
eagerness on the part of hundreds to enlist in their country’s 
service. And they have unbounded faith in themselves. To 
the possibilities of Japanese conquest they set no bounds. 
Already they are beginning to discuss how to dispose of the 
immense subsidy they will surely get from China when the 
Celestial Empire shall have been conquered. One man told 
me on the cars a few evenings ago that Japan could easily 
whip the coolie army of China and capture the whole country. 
Though extravagant, this is not an unworthy national senti- 
ment, and, properly directed, will speed the higher develop- 
ment and purer civilization of a heaven-favored land. Iam 
profoundly impressed with this country as a strategic point 
for Christian missions. Once captured for the Lord Christ, 
the conquest of great Cathay, and the greater East, will be 
comparatively easy. 


While noting the prevalent and potent nationalism 
of Japan, he did not fail to see the decline of Bud- 
dhism and records his observations of that decaying 
cult as follows: 


That a wonderful change has been wrought the faded 
shrines and weather-worn temples of the country amply and 
eloquently testify. The old faiths have largely lost their 
grasp upon the national mind, but the true light has not yet 
shone upon it. A desperate effort, especially by one or two 
of the eight sects of Buddhists, is being made to recover their 
lost ground and resist the dreaded invasion of Christianity. 
The priests have therefore betaken themselves to preaching, 
and in Kioto a Buddhist university has been established for 
the indoctrination of young men preparing for the temple 
service. The buildings are large, modern in architecture and 
arrangement, and the liberally furnished library, I am told, 
contains a number of commentaries on, or rather against, the 
Bible. This institution is only fifteen years old and is an 
expression of that reaction against Western religions of which ~ 
we have heard not a little. But this determined effort to 
galvanize into life the once dominant and resistless Buddhism 
must come to grief. Though the day of emancipation may be 
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postponed, the Son of God will surely set Japan free; and she 
will be free indeed. 


Alas, he had to lament also a degenerate type of 
Christianity at one point where a pure faith had 
previously prevailed! In connection with his ac- 
count of his visit to the imperial palace at the old 
capital of Kioto he says: 


Beyond, and yet near, the spacious grounds of the Mikado 
is the Doshisha University, the famous institution of the 
Congregational Church, and founded by Rev. Joseph Neesi- 
ma, whose life I read just before leaving America—a story, 
by the way, which has the dramatic interest of a tale of 
chivalry. In each one of the substantial brick buildings 
which adorn the campus is a portrait of that remarkable and 
consecrated man—one of the earliest and mightiest of the 
later Japanese converts to Christianity. Well for the uni- 
versity if the spirit of that gifted and godly man should abide 
in its halls and inspire its labors. But there are reports cur- 
rent, and thought to be correct, that the drift from the true 
faith is occasion for genuine alarm. Every friend of Christian 
missions wishes for this really great institution a history of 
larger prosperity, but on safer lines. Alas for the Church 
when, in the presence of superstition and false religions, her 
representatives begin to prate about speculations that lead 
to disintegration and defeat! 


Bishop Galloway was naturally and justly de- 
pressed by such things. But he did not lose his 
joyous hopefulness. He was not a sight-seeing 
“‘globe-trotter,’’ but a divinely commissioned mes- 
senger of Christ, and in this spirit he journeyed, as 
appears in this brief paragraph with which he closes 
one of his letters: 


Better than seeing the sights has been this circuit of the 
sea. This hand-to-hand work on the field has revealed the 
difficulties and dangers, the hopes and fears, the possibilities 
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and responsibilities, of the Church here and in the homeland. 
I thank God for these laborious but joyous weeks. 


He tarried in Japan about two and a half months, 
during which he traveled and toiled unwearyingly. 
Of his abundant labors, which ended with the com- 
pletion of his journeying around the stations on the 
Inland Sea, and of the cheering prospects of the 
Japanese field he wrote thus on September 12: 


With the Sabbath at Osaka my circuit of the sea was com- 
pleted and my mission in Japan, for the present, ended. In 
two weeks I have traveled over one thousand miles by boat, 
railroad, and jinrikisha—one hundred by the last—have 
preached ten times, seen many phases of missionary work and 
life, greeted many earnest native Christians, kept perfectly 
well, and been happy all the time. How this mighty work 
calls out the energies and sympathies of the soul! I wonder 
not that these brethren are so devoted to it and are reluctant 
even to leave for a few weeks of needed rest. We need more 
men to occupy inviting fields. I pray the Church not to 
retrench, but to increase her offerings, so that at this crucial 
time we may renew an aggressive movement upon this strate- 
gic island kingdom of the East. Now is the hour for assault 
as well as for siege. 

I leave to-day on the ‘‘Empress of Japan”’ for China, with 
many thanksgivings and blessed memories of delightful weeks 
in this ‘‘Land of the Rising Sun.’’ My faith in the redemption 
of this country has increased daily. The adverse forces are 
strong and determined, but our Lord is moving steadily to 
conquest. May we speed the glorious hour! 


The story of his life and labors in Japan would be 
incomplete if an incident of personal interest were 
omitted. On his forty-fifth birthday, which was also 
the anniversary of his marraige, he was at Hiroshima, 
and friends there observed the day with a reception 
to him, of which occasion he says: 
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We were given a shimbo-kwai—a kind of social entertain- 
ment—which on this occasion assumed the form of a recep- 
tion. To me it was a delightful, suggestive coincidence, it 
being my silver wedding day and the anniversary of my birth. 
Not privileged to spend it with the dear ones at home, I 
rejoiced to celebrate the day with a company of native Chris- 
tians in Japan. The shimbo-kwat is peculiar to this country. 
We had first religious exercises, then two addresses of welcome 
and responses; afterwards a rendition of some things strictly 
Japanese. We had the ‘‘sword dance,” the ‘‘no-dance’’— 
performed for the entertainment of royalty—fencing by 
experts, an amusing speech by a punster, etc., all concluding 
with refreshments and tender good-byes. The ‘‘dances’’ 
were only in name, so no one need get nervous about the 
Church in Japan. 


In Brazil he had a similar experience in 1897, to 
which, at the time, he also made tender reference in 
a letter written from Juiz de Fora, a fair city under 
the Southern Cross. 

Such is the life of a general superintendent in 
Methodism. Domestic ties and family celebrations 
must be held in subordination to the demands of 
Christ and the Church. The office is very far re- 
moved from anything like a sinecure. Francis 
Asbury defended himself against any possible censure 
for his failure to marry by showing that, under the 
conditions in which as a bishop he labored, marriage 
and a family were out of the question. The lonely 
old bishop found his family in the Methodist house- 
hold of faith, and the multiplied thousands of 
Methodism in grateful appreciation of his heroic 
self-sacrifice rise up and call him blessed. 

After finishing his labors in Japan, Bishop Gallo- 
way sailed from Kobe for Shanghai, China, on the 
night of September 12. After a sail of about twenty- 
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four hours on the Inland Sea, he reached Nagasaki, 
where he tarried for some hours enjoying delightful 
fellowship with a group of missionaries of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Thence he renewed his voyage, 
and after a smooth passage of twenty-three hours 
over the Yellow Sea, he awoke on Sunday morning, 
September 15, to find the ship anchored in the yellow 
waters of the Yangtze-Kiang and at the mouth of 
the Woosung River, upon which he remarks: 


My first thought was of the lower Mississippi, so much did 
the ‘‘ Child of the Ocean’”’ resemble the delta and the turbid 
tides of the ‘‘Father of Waters.”’ 


There he was met by Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Bon- 
nell, who came down to meet him, and their daugh- 
ters, Marian and Mary Allen, who were returning 
from America on the same ship, ‘‘The Empress of 
Japan.’ With them he was transported from the 
mouth of the Woosung River to Shanghai on a steam 
launch. Of the final landing and joyous greetings 
he says: 


Glad were the family greetings and most joyous the 
brotherly welcome. How different when Dr. Charles Taylor 
sailed into the Woosung forty years before! A lonely, ad- 
venturous picket on the perilous front line, he was content 
not to be discovered and had no dream of open gates and 
hearts. But our Lord has been at work, and what hath he 
wrought! In less than ‘‘a cycle of Cathay’’ marvelous 
changes have taken place. From the sea to the Great Wall, 
and beyond, every province has more or less felt the resistless 
force of a new civilization, in which the Christian religion 
is the mightiest factor. 


This was the joyous note of confident faith which 


he sounded when he landed at Shanghai and began 
9 
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his labors in the ‘‘Celestial Empire,’ which toils 
continued during a period of six weeks. 

He tarried during the first week in Shanghai as a 
guest in the home of that famous missionary, Rev. 
Young J. Allen, D.D., LL.D., who at the wharf 
awaited his coming. 

The seven-days of that first week were busy days 
indeed. Landing on Sunday morning, at 6 P.M., he 
preached “‘to a good congregation, composed largely 
of missionaries, in the ‘Masonic Hall,’ and under the 
auspices of the ‘Shanghai Free Christian Church.’”’ 
Thus promptly he began his work in ‘‘far Cathay,” 
and filled every following day with diligent and faith- 
ful service. 

On Monday morning he spoke to the students of 
the Anglo-Chinese College, the president of the 
institution, Dr. Allen, interpreting for him. The 
remainder of the day was devoted to visiting persons 
upon whom it was necessary to call, including the 
American Consul General, Hon. Thomas R. Jerni- 
gan, wh9 in view of the excited conditions arising 
from the war advised him to get passports for his 
prospective tour into the interior, and who procured 
them for him. 

On Tuesday afternoon he went to the weekly 
“missionary prayer meeting,” where he had “a 
refreshing hour’; and in the evening of the same 
day he attended the ‘‘jubilee meeting’ at which was 
celebrated the semicentennial of the Presbyterian 
Mission in China. There he heard several interesting 
and informing papers of great historical value and 
“‘was specially entertained with the history of the 
first Bible Translating Committee.” 
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On Wednesday morning he was closely engaged 
with visiting and inspecting the work of Methodism 
at several points in the city, attending in the 
evening a service at the Central Methodist Church. 
The McTyeire Home, Trinity Home, and ten ad« 
ditional day schools received his special attention 
and were warmly approved as enterprises of “in- 
calculable value.”’ In the afternoon, accompanied by 
Rev. Mr. Reid, he visited the hospital and school of 
“the Woman’s Union Missionary Society in Ameri- 
ca,” located at the ‘‘ West Gate”’ of Chinese Shanghai 
as distinguished from the Shanghai occupied by the 
foreign concessions. 

The next day, accompanied by Dr. Reid, he madea 
tour of the ancient walled city, of which he said: 
“Here is a city of three hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, and as yet scarcely touched by the gospel.” 

The day following, attended by Dr. Allen, he 
visited an opium palace—a large three-story building 
leased and licensed for the purpose, concerning which 
he wrote: ‘‘A ghastlier picture I have never seen. 
And Christian nations are responsible for this degra- 
dation!”’ 

In the evening he enjoyed a gathering in the home 
of a Christian missionary in great contrast with the 
scene of bedrugged paganism in the opium palace 
seen in the morning. Of this delightful occasion he 
says: “‘We spent an evening at the home of Dr. 
Timothy Richards, of the English Baptist Mission. 
Dr. Edkins, a great Sinologue and aged missionary, 
Dr. Muirhead, an accomplished scholar and veteran 
evangelist of the London Missionary Society, and Dr. 
Young J. Allen, not behind the foremost in literary 
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and philosophical attainments, were among the 
guests.” Of that goodly company he remarks: ‘It 
was a rare delight to hear these great men of large 
experience discuss the spiritual outlook for China. 
They believe the day of redemption is nigh.” 

Then he adds: 


When the distractions and demoralizations of this war 
are over, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, should 
hurry other men to the front. As old things pass away we 
must be ready to control and mold the new. I verily believe 
that if the Churches had heeded the call of God in Japan, 
and sufficiently manned that field with consecrated evangel- 
ists and teachers, the ‘‘reaction’’ of four or five years ago 
would never have occurred. I would not delude any with the 
hope that our mission in China is soon to end. Years of toil 
and sacrifice are before us. But that vast changes are im- 
minent, and a long step forward is about to be made, are 
glorious possibilities. God grant that we may be ready to 
meet them! 


On Friday he visited the ancient, dingy, and 
abandoned ‘‘City Temple,” after which he had a 
pleasant interview with Mr. J. Hudson Taylor, of 
the China Inland Mission, and then visited the 
Roman Catholic institution of learning located about 
five miles from the city. 

On Saturday he went to see the printing and book- 
making establishment of the Presbyterian Mission, 
, about which he observed: 


On its presses are printed Bibles for the American and the 
British and Foreign Bible Societies, the lesson papers used by 
the Sunday schools of nearly all the missions, and the books 
and tracts for sale and distribution among the people. It 
is overcrowded with business. A copy of the New Testament, 
on handsomest paper and in finest type, and to be elegantly 
bound, is now being made for presentation to the Empress 
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Dowager. Its cost, nearly $1,000, will be met by the Chris- 
tian women of China. Many prayers are offered that this 
volume may lead to her conversion and the salvation of all 
in the palace. 


Nothing of significance in the great city seems to 
have escaped his notice during this busy week in 
Shanghai. 

A paragraph of great beauty and tenderness is 
found near the end of his account of his week’s stay 
in Shanghai: 

When in the ‘‘foreign cemetery’’ a few days ago, and stand- 
ing near the missionary graves of Southern Methodism, I 
recalled the sad morning when a cablegram announced the 
death of Dora Rankin, and all the bells of her native town 
(Milan, Tenn.) tolled in honor of her heroic service and tri- 
umphant translation. Over that peaceful sleeper a beautiful 
stone cross has been erected, the symbol of her all-conquering 
faith, and in its simplicity expressive of a character as modest 
as it was stainless. Vines of evergreen are entwining about it 
and sheltering the mound, which seems to borrow grace 
from the form that rests beneath. Since she “‘fell on sleep”’ 
others have followed, until now we have a Machpelah to 
bind with strongest ties the heart of Southern Methogiess 
to this vast empire. 


On the afternoon of October 22 he left Shanghai 
on the canal boat, “‘ John Wesley,’’ rowed with oars 
by five coolies, and started on an ‘“‘itinerating’”’ 
tour to various points in the interior, which round 
occupied his second week in China. 

In this circuit, made in canal boats, wheelbarrows, 
and sedan chairs, he visited Nantziang, Kading, 
Wongdoo, Tsingpoo, Tsuka-Koh, and Sung-Kiang 
and then returned to Shanghai, where he spent 
Sunday, October 30, of which day he says ‘it was a 
blessed Sabbath day.”’ 
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The day was quite filled with service—in the fore- 
noon Sunday school, love feast, and preaching at 
Central Church; in the afternoon at three o’clock 
preaching and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at 
Trinity; preaching in the Union Church at six; 
service at a Methodist chapel at eight; and then ‘‘a 
good gospel meeting in the headquarters of the 
China Inland Mission.” Surely that was a well- 
filled day, about which he says: 

Rarely in life have I so much enjoyed the ‘‘communion of 
saints,” and never had stronger faith in the all-conquering 
power of the gospel. To see a congregation of Chinamen, 
which quite filled the large church, sit reverently through 
two services—love feast and preaching—and in the afternoon 
kneel with one hundred of them around the Lord’s table, 
with many evidences of spiritual fervor and power, stirred 
my heart to the depths. If any doubt lingered as to the 
possibility of bringing this vast nation to Christ, it vanished 
that day. 


On the following Monday at noon he embarked 
again on the ‘John Wesley”’ for the city of Soochow, 
“the Venice of the Orient,’’ which he reached on 
Tuesday about noon, and where he tarried until 
Friday, when, accompanied by Rev. D. L. Ander- 
son, D.D., he set out on another round of visits to 
other points in the interior. On this tour, ‘which 
occupied his time until the meeting of the Annual 
Conference on October 11, he visited Nanzing, the 
island of Tung-ting-Shan, and Modoh, thereby 
covering nearly, if not quite, every important point 
within the limits of the China Mission as it then 
stood. Then he returned to Soochow, reaching the 
city about eight o’clock on the night before the 
Conference met. 
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During the two weeks he had thus spent in China 
he saw the tragic aspects of heathenism and _per- 
ceived clearly the saving power and hopeful prospects 
of Christianity in the land, upon all of which he 
observed: 


When China swings into the column of Christian nations, 
the angels will get ready to sing the coronation hymn. And 
that crowning day is coming—coming not with the swift 
sweep of Isaiah’s angel with six wings, but with the steady, 
irresistible step of the infinite love and eternal purpose of a 
God mighty to save. 


In Soochow, the historic capital of the Kiangsu 
Province, the Conference met on the morning of 
October 11 and continued in daily sessions until the 
evening of the 15th. He declared it was ‘‘a splen- 
did body of men and a brave band of noble women.”’ 

Of the session he wrote: 


The Conference was an occasion of spiritual power. It 
was a genuine and joyous ‘‘communion of saints’’—a time of 
refreshing from the Lord. Hearts flowed together, experi- 
ences of higher living were given, and instances of answered 
prayer and divine guidance related which made the occasion 
a Pentecost. I esteemed it one of the great privileges of my 
life to have been associated for days with these heroic men 
and consecrated women. The native brethren, I am told, 
partook generously of the joyousness of the Conference and 
go out to another year’s work more hopeful than ever before. 


Of the closing hour of the session, after the an- 
nouncement of the appointments he says: 


With glad hearts and cheerful voices all joined in the part- 
ing hymn. The next morning boats were in line on the canal, 
and as one after another filled with passengers the boatmen 
pulled on the oars, and we waved them loving good-byes. 
Dr. Allen, longest in service, and revered by all, said he never 
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felt happier or had stronger faith in the Mission. With a 
benediction upon his younger colaborers, he boarded the 
little Methodist flagship and led the way out the great gate 
and down the canal toward Shanghai. And so the gate of 
another Conference year has opened to the China Mission. 
May it be a double, wide-open gate of glorious triumph! 


Ten days, all told, he spent in Soochow visiting 
its points of historic interest, noting its customs, 
engaging in some of its social functions, including a 
Chinese wedding, inspecting the schools and hos- 
pitals of the Church, and then returning to Shanghai, 
accompanied by Dr. Anderson. Together on the 
return journey they stopped for several hours at 
Quinsan, a walled city, which was almost destroyed 
in the Taiping rebellion. There he found a Methodist 
chapel and a school and preached, as he did wherever 
he went. 

Going on from Quinsan to Shanghai, he remained 
for several days in the latter city, which he called 
“‘the New York of the East,’’ and where again he 
enjoyed some rare experiences, after which, on 
October 27 at 4 pP.M., he sailed away on his ‘‘circuit 
of the globe.” 

Of his departure he wrote: 


As we steamed down the Woosung, and the beautiful band 
of Shanghai faded from view, my heart was lifted in 
silent praise to God for the joy and profit of my first visit to 
Far Cathay. Enriched in spirit, strengthened in faith, and 
encouraged in purpose, I shall redouble effort for the evangel- 
ization of these heathen millions. Brother Bonnell kindly 
accompanied me down the river, saw us safely on board, and 
remained until nine o’clock, when our ship weighed anchor 
and turned her prow toward the tropics. 


Again he remarks: 
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I leave China, with unfeigned regret. I have become, in 
my feeling and faith, quite a part of our beloved missionary 
band. The vastness and importance of this mission field 
grow upon me with every day’s observation and study. When 
these millions are turned to Christ the millennium will begin 
to dawn. When this dense cloud is rifted, the whole world 
will soon ‘‘roll into light.’’ Then how great should be our 
plans and efforts for such divine achievements! 

The purpose of Bishop Galloway in making ‘a 
circuit of the globe’’ in connection with his official 
visit to the Annual Conferences in Japan and 
China was expressly ‘‘to inspect the work of Chris- 
tian missions in other parts of the world.” 

Fouc months he spent in fulfilling this purpose— 
from October 27, 1894, to February 28, 1895. 

In making this long circuit he visited Hongkong, 
the British city of China; Saigon and Cholon in 
Cochin China; Singapore, the prosperous and 
beautiful capital of the Straits Settlement; Colombo 
and Kandy on the island of Ceylon; Tuticorin, 
Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madras, Calcutta, 
Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, 
Bombay, and Kurrachee in India; Aden in Arabia; 
Suez, Cairo, and Alexandria in Egypt; Joppa, 
Jerusalem, Bethany, Hebron, Bethlehem, Jericho, 
Shechem, El Birch, Romallah, Bethel, Shiloh, Nablus 
(ancient Shechem, or Sychar), Samaria, Dothan, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Cana, and Haifa, in Palestine; 
Beirut in Syria; Messina and Smyrna in Asia Minor; 
Athens in Greece; and Naples and Rome in Italy. 

The historic places in the Holy Land visited by 
him deeply moved his heart and strongly confirmed 
his faith in the Holy Scriptures. 

From Rome he journeyed, by way of Genoa, 
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Milan, and Paris, to ender, where he spent a 
week, ‘‘devoted,” as he says, ‘“‘to some matters of 
business, the revisiting of historic places, and the 
renewal of appreciated friendships.” 

In all this long round from Shanghai to London, 
which occupied about four months, he saw many 
famous places and interesting sights which his wide 
reading and extensive information well qualified him 
to understand clearly and appreciate fully; but sight- 
seeing in strange cities did not occupy the first place 
in his plans and observations. His chief interest 
was in the direful needs of a world ‘‘without God 
and without hope”’ and the Christian forces engaged 
in efforts to relieve its spiritual destitution through 
the proclamation of ‘the gospel of Christ, which is 
the power of God unto salvation.” 

Christ and Christianity, he steadfastly believed, 
supplied the sufficient and only remedy for ‘he 
appalling conditions which he saw in the benighted 
lands through which he passed. 

He valued education as an immeasurable blessing 
to mankind in all lands; but he did not for a moment 
indulge the popular delusion that in mere intellectual 
culture there is any power to save the human race 
from sin. In Calcutta he saw thousands of cultured 
young natives who were “trained, but not made 
Christians,’’ and of them he said: ‘‘No longer idola- 
ters—educated away from the superstitions of their 
fathers—they are yet far from the truth that de- 
thrones error and emancipates the soul. What a 
problem this presents to the missionary conscience!” 

He saw the superiority of modern civilization 
over the social systems of heathenism; but in civiliza- 
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tion he discerned no redemptive power. Hence he 
said in one of his letters written from Delhi: ‘‘We 
must not mistake a so-called Christian civilization 
for Christianity.” 

He trusted nothing else to save the world but 
the Redeemer revealed in Biblical Christianity; 
and except Biblical Christianity there is no Chris- 
tianity at all. 

With rationalism and anti-biblical sentiments he 
had no sympathy nor patience. 

We have noted what he said of a backslidden 
college in Japan; and on his journey from India to 
Egypt he had occasion to express himself similarly 
about skepticism and infidelity. Aboard the ship 
was a young British officer, en route to England, who 
sneered at Christianity, lauded Hindoo philosophy, 
admired Mohammedanism, and who poured forth 
his disgusting doubts to all his fellow-passengers. 
Of him the bishop wrote: ‘“‘This young Pecksniff 
prophet of the true religion and ‘a larger hope’ 
drank whisky, pitched quoits on Sunday, and was 
ungentlemanly enough to swear even in the presence 
of ladies.’’ Of an American traveler from Ohio of 
the same sort, who also attacked Christianity volu- 
bly, he wrote: ‘‘He was an ignorant skeptic who 
sneered at the divine. authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures.”’ 

In connection: with another incident he said: 
‘That the Christian’s Bible has come down through 
the ages of palm and papyrus leaves with so few 
omissions and interpolations, preserved in its integri- 
ty and entirety, can only be attributed to a sleepless 
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Providence who ‘hast magnified thy word above all 
thy name.’”’ 

At every place visited by Bishop Galloway he 
quickly called upon the missionaries representing 
at such places any Christian Church and looked upon 
their work with close and sympathetic attention. 
They in turn welcomed him with most brotherly con- 
sideration and Christian courtesies. Their Churches, 
schools, and hospitals were discussed in his published 
letters most fully and fraternally. 

He was drawn especially to spots associated with 
great missionaries of the past, such as Reginald 
Heber, Henry Martyn, Frederick Swartz, William 
Carey, and others. And over their resting places 
beyond the seas, where they are awaiting the resur- 
rection of the just, he bent in tender and ardent 
admiration. 

When approaching the island of Ceylon, to which 
Thomas Coke was sailing when he died and was bur- 
ied at sea, the Bishop wrote: 


As we steamed through the placid Indian Sea that restful 
Sabbath afternoon my thoughts were engaged with Ceylon’s 
spiritual conquest and its intimate connection with the first 
Eastern missionary movement of Methodism. To the south, 
some eight degrees or more, was the very spot where Thomas 
Coke suddenly fell on sleep and was gently lowered into a 
watery grave. The hills that greeted our eyes were in his 
great heart when he begged the English Conference to allow 
him, a veteran of more than sixty years, and at his own 
expense, to go as a teacher of the true religion to the dusky 
millions that crowd these torrid parallels. When those re- 
morseless waves shall give up their dead, no nobler hero 
will ascend the skies than the intrepid and sainted “foreign 
minister of Methodism.” It was appropriate that the first 
Methodist church in Colombo, and in all Asia, should have a 
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fitting memorial tablet to the great-hearted missionary whose 
love embraced all’ peoples and whose faith sought the con- 
quest of all nations. His colaborers and companions buried 
him at sea and proceeded on their journey with heavy but 
brave hearts to carry out his divinely-inspired plans. 


The most forbidding conditions that he met and 
the most obstinate obstacles to Christianity that 
he observed in no wise dispirited his faith or dis- 
couraged his hope. In one of his glowing communi- 
cations he said: 


The day surely will come when every Mohammedan mosque 
and Hindoo temple will become a place of Christian worship. 
The conquering Christ not only claims, but intends to have, 
the heathen for an inheritance. However firmly the foe 
may be intrenched, and however devoted the heathen mil- 
lions may now be to their false gods and foolish superstitions, 
the day of deliverance will come, and Christ will be crowned 
Lord of all. That hope has been kindled afresh as I have 
studied, often with a sorrowing heart, the great mission 
fields of the East. 


His thrilling letters were read with delight by 
Christian people of all Churches in the United States; 
and missionaries, upon whom he called in his world- 
wide round, wrote from many lands of his cheering 
visits to them. On his return home, therefore, warm 
welcomes awaited him on every hand. 

During the week of his stay in London he received 
a cablegram inviting him to stop for a few days in 
New York as the guest of the Methodist Social 
Union, which invitation he accepted. 

He sailed from Liverpool on February 15. On 
his arrival in New York, Dr. Albert S. Hunt and 
Mr. Handford Crawford met him with warm greet- 
ings. On Sunday following he preached with great 
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power in the Madison Avenue Methodist Church, 
and on Monday morning he addressed the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting on the great missionary enter- 
prises and triumphs that filled his heart. On Monday 
evening, at a banquet tendered him by the Methodist 
Social Union, he spoke again upon the same high 
themes to a larger company assembled at the Savoy 
Hotel. 

Then, leaving New York, he turned his face south- 
ward and homeward, everywhere welcomed with 
love and acclaimed with honor. 

A busy bee returning to his hive never brought 
sweeter things from afar than were the gatherings 
of faith and hope which he brought back from distant 
lands to his loving family and his devoted Church. 

After his long absence, protracted travels, and 
faithful labors, covering more than eight months, 
he closed his letters with this fervent paragraph: 


I am profoundly grateful for the care of a gracious Provi- 
dence who has preserved me from danger and death through 
more than thirty thousand miles of journeying by land and 
sea. I return from my circuit of the globe with a stronger 
faith in the all-conquering gospel, with brighter hopes for 
the extension of our Lord’s kingdom in all the world, with a 
higher appreciation of the missionaries who have devoted 
their lives to the uplifting of the nations, and a larger love for 
true Christians of every name and creed. May our Lord 
speed the glorious morning when we shall all be one as he and 
the Father are one!” 


And thereafter the Church in the homeland and 
the Churches in foreign fields knew and loved one 
another as they had never done before his visits to 
them, all realizing the truth of the Scripture which 
saith, ‘‘As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good 
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news from a far country’”’ (Prov. xxv. 25); for he 
both carried and brought good tidings of great joy. 

He was a messenger of God to the Churches every- 
where, and they rejoiced in the glad tidings which he 
brought to them, and they were edified by the saving 
gospel which he proclaimed. 


CHAPTER XI 
LATER VISISS TO THE ORIENTAL FIELDS 


AFTER Bishop Galloway’s first visit to the mission 
fields of the Orient and his ‘‘circuit of the globe”’ 
eight years elapsed before he went on his second 
official visitation to the Far East. 

In May, 1902, his colleagues appointed him to go 
thither again. 

Between the time of his appointment and the date 
of his departure in July he was filled with many toils 
and cares. Among other matters that engaged him 
was the attempt of the advocates of the saloon to 
bring back liquor shops to Jackson, where he lived, 
and which had been a ‘“‘dry town”’ for several years. 
He led successfully the fight against their petition. 

About the same time he and his dear wife met a 
sorrowful bereavement by the death of an invalid 
son who had become doubly dear through years when 
they bestowed upon him tender and tireless minis- 
trations. 

The need of mutual comfort, and his ever-watch- 
ful concern for the bride of his early love, moved him 
to induce Mrs. Galloway to accompany him on this 
his second visit to the Orient. 

To this fact he made beautiful reference in a letter 
written on July 28, from Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, the port from which they sailed. He said: 


Having been appointed by my colleagues to visit again 
our Missions in the far East, I am thus far on the distant 
way—here in Vancouver, the commercial, though not the 
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political, capital of British Columbia. After eight years I 
am here again on the same missionary journey, and in a few 
hours will go aboard the ‘Empress of India,”’ for a five- 
thousand-mile sail over the great Pacific sea. | What mighty 
things have taken place in these intervening eight years in 
our own land and especially in the countries I hope soon to 
see! And let us pray that all are tending to the furtherance 
and triumph of our Lord and his gospel. 


This time I go not alone. The brave woman who has 
“‘tarried by the stuff’’ for these three and thirty years while 
I have been trying to shout to the battle will be the cheerful 
companion of this voyage. Our home-leaving, while full of 
blessed anticipations, was not without a hitherto unknown 
sadness. Into a new-made grave we have laid a love that had 
grown strangely sweet with years of helpless suffering and 
constant watching. To be separated by eight thousand 
miles from a treasure so sacred has already caused many an 
aching heart throb. In thought, if not with hands, we will 
every day place fresh flowers on the resting place of the gentle 
sleeper and dwell in the light of those beautiful brown eyes 
that have been forever closed on earth. 


The voyage across the Pacific was made without 
mishap or special discomfort. On the way his ob- 
servant eyes saw many things of interest upon which 
he commented wisely and vivaciously in his letters 
to the Christian Advocate (Nashville, Tenn.). For 
example, he remarked upon the ship’s cargo thus: 


The cargo is quite large and heavy, causing the ship to 
draw twenty-seven feet of water when we left Vancouver. 
It consists of cotton, flour, machinery, bicycles, etc., the 
largest item being Milwaukee beer bound for Manila. That 
fact is enough to humble the pride of every true American. 
The idea of making our flag over the Philippines the easy oc- 
casion for debauching those people with the output of Ameri- 
can breweries and distilleries ought to stir to the depths the 
moral indignation of our Christian manhood. 


10 
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He and his devoted companion on this voyage, and 
on the longer journey of life, reached Yokohama on 
August 11. On their arrival he wrote: 


Here we are in the beautiful Bay of Yokohama, having 
made the voyage in a little less than thirteen days. The 
quarantine officers have passed upon our clean bill of health, 
the custom officials are ready to pry into our belongings, and 
the little sampans are eager to take us ashore. How different 
the scene in 1854, when Commodore Perry anchored his 
flagship in these waters! The incoming of our Lord’s gospel 
has done much to effect this great revolution. May the ‘‘Sun- 
rise Kingdom” soon be ablaze with the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness! 


Vast changes, indeed, had taken place during those 
forty-eight eventful years following the successful 
mission of Commodore Perry. Even in the brief 
period of eight years which had elapsed since the 
visit of the Bishop in 1894 conditions in Japan had 
notably changed. Of some outward things he said: 
‘‘T notice many and vast changes since my former 
visit eight years ago. The business methods of the 
West, as well as its architecture, have been more 
largely adopted. An eager spirit of commercialism 
has taken the place of the Oriental languor that for 
sO many centuries paralyzed their energies.” 

Underlying all these changes in visible conditions 
mighty spiritual forces also had been, and were, 
working. The leaven of Christianity had rapidly 
affected all things and was still permeating Japanese 
habits and life. 

Of the marked changes wrought in three cities— 
Kobe, Osaka, and Kioto—he recorded this observa- 
tion: 
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Eight years have made many changes in Kobe. This 
“Gate of the Inland Sea” has become a great city of over 
two hundred thousand people, with a rapidly increasing 
foreign trade. Here all the ocean liners call, and from this 
point cargoes destined for Korea are transshipped. Kobe is 
the principal port from which Japan tea is sent to America. 
In 1899 the shipments amounted to 13,948,634 pounds. These 
are the figures for this port for that year. Imports, 120,289,- 
524 yen; exports, 75,320,884 yen. The ‘“‘yen”’ is the Japanese 
dollar, and if at par would be equal to an American dollar. 
These figures give some idea of the growing commercial 
importance of this city, which was so wisely selected as the 
headquarters of our missionary operations in Japan. From 
here we are in easy reach of all the country around the beauti- 
ful Inland Sea. Twenty miles away is Osaka, with a million 
inhabitants and conceded to be the commercial center of 
the empire. Thirty-five miles beyond is Kyoto, the ancient 
capital, and destined to be more and more the literary center 
of Japan. 


At Kobe he inspected the growing school of the 
Church in that advancing city, and reported on it 
in this wise: 


We went through our school building, scantily enough 
equipped, and felt profoundly grateful that the Church had 
such a plant in this land of great promise. When we were 
shown some of those old papers and edicts prohibiting the 
introduction of Christianity into Japan or pronouncing dire 
destruction on those who would dare profess the Christian 
faith, visions of those bitter and bloody days saddened the 
heart. But when the present day of universal education, 
constitutional government, and religious toleration was con- 
trasted, there was an involuntary, silent exclamation: ‘‘ What 
hath God wrought!’’ Less than fifty years ago a Christian 
in Japan paid the forfeit of his life for the privilege of wor- 
shiping the Triune God. Now the constitution of the empire 
guarantees to every person perfect religious liberty; so the 
little conventicles of Christians are as undisturbed as the 
whinings and gong beatings of bald-headed Buddhist priests 
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in their magnificent temples. That is a vast step forward, 
but no one should be deceived with the thought that Japan 
is anywhere near being a Christian nation. The old faiths 
are being neglected and discredited, but the Christian’s God 
is not accepted and exalted. 


While in the city he visited the foreign cemetery 
where is buried the body of a faithful missionary, of 
which he wrote: 


One very sacred place to Southern Methodism in Kobe is 
the foreign cemetery, where sleeps the apostolic dust of Dr. 
J. W. Lambuth. It is down near the sea and is generously 
shaded with pines, whose evergreen branches, like another 
angel of the resurrection, are nature’s declared independence 
of the whole empire of the grave. I thought it eminently 
appropriate that the noble man who gave his long life to the 
Orient should sleep in its bosom, with Japanese pines, ‘‘those 
requiem singers of nature,’ to bend in benediction over him, 
and the soft music of the sea to chant his funeral dirge. I 
instinctively uncovered in that sacred place and thanked God 
for a life that has not gone out, but willever goon. It seemed 
almost irresistible to look up, and in the heart to exclaim: 
‘My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof!’’ May this missionary grave in Kobe be an ever- 
eloquent appeal to the Church to sustain this work until 
Japan shall take her rightful place among the great common- 
wealths of God’s Israel. 


The Japan Mission Conference he held at Kobe, 
August 28 to September 2, and the session was most 
satisfactory, even joyous. 

Of one glad and gladdening feature of the Con- 
ference he said: 


The great hour of the first day, if not of the entire session, 
was the Conference prayer meeting at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. It was a time of intense heart-searching, of humble 
confession, and of prayer for divine cleansing. There was the 
quiver of power in the tones of every voice, and in the tremu- 
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lous notes of every hymn of consecration. Missionaries and 
native preachers talked out of their burdened hearts and 
prayed like the great prophet on the mountain for the fires 
of heaven to descend upon the altars of sacrifice. Almost 
every eye was a fountain of tears and every face radiant 
with a glory from above. O, it was good to be there. How 
my heart burned within me as I sat among the Lord’s prophets 
in a strange land! And when at last the entire Conference, 
as by a common impulse, knelt around the altar in a pledge 
and prayer of consecration, the windows of heaven seemed to 
swing wide open and the voice of the Eternal to fall upon 
mortal ears. Then we lingered, one prayer following another, 
until I imagined the door posts of the upper temple trembled 
because of our very violence of faith. Such a baptism of 
power J had never hoped to see and feel in a heathen land. 
Surely the day of a larger triumph will soon dawn upon all 
God’s Israel in Japan, from the Kurile mountains to far 
Formosa. When we moved reverently out of the little church 
the great sun was reclining behind the wooded mountains and 
the twilight shadows were beginning to lengthen. It seemed 
a delightful, if not divine, impulse to go up into the mountain 
to rest a while; and looking down upon the bustling city and 
busy harbor and shimmering sea stretching far away, to 
wonder what mighty things will be wrought in the Orient 
when Japan is brought to Christ. 


As it appears, he was ever confident of the final 
outcome of the preaching of the Christian gospel in 
Japan and in all lands, but he had no faith in the 
power of any form of liberalism to save. On this 
second visit to the Orient he lamented the grievous 
damage to a college into which this evil leaven had 
been brought: 


In Kyoto is located the Doshisha, the great college of the 
Congregationalists, in which Joseph Neeshima put his 
apostolic life. Alas! how it has departed from the lofty, 
evangelical ideals and aims of that great Christian leader! 
“‘New theology” infected its teachings, anti-foreignism dis- 
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tracted its councils and administration, and personal ambi- 
tions well-nigh completed its destruction. In 1898 Christianity 
was removed from its constitution, but in the following year 
it was reorganized and Christianity restored. Its troubles 
have been many, and the end is not yet. It saddened my 
soul to think of this criminal waste of a sublime opportunity. 
O that the mantle of Joseph Neehsima could fall upon the 
shoulders of some consecrated Japanese of a like prophetic 
spirit! 


During their six weeks in Japan he and Mrs. 
Galloway visited, besides the cities already men- 
tioned, many other places of interest, including Nara, 
Yamaguchi, and the great city of Hiroshima. They 
spent a week at the two points last mentioned, which 
are important centers of mission work. Where he 
went he preached, and in Hiroshima, besides preach- 
ing, he gave close attention to the remarkable girls’ 
school at that point under the presidency of Miss 
Gaines. In connection with his account of that 
school he gave a most interesting narrative of the 
case of a young Japanese mother and her daughter: 


How much the work done in this and similar schools means 
to the future of Japan no prophet can even faintly foretell. 
When the womanhood of a land becomes Christian, Christ 
has come to the whole people. As are the homes, so is the 
empire. One young mother now patronizing this institution 
was a pupil in a school opened by Dr. J. W. Lambuth. She 
there became convinced of the truth of Christianity, but 
on account of the opposition of her mother-in-law she never 
attended church services after her marriage. When that 
tyranny was removed, she sent her little daughter to a Chris- 
tian school and turned her own burdened heart to the faith 
for which she had been hungering during all the intervening 
years, When Japan ceases to be the land of the mother-in- 
laws and that day is fast approaching, the homes of the empire 
will more rapidly become Christian. The old people are the 
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only real devotees of the ancient faiths. Our native preachers 
tell me that the young have turned their faces from ancestral 
tablets to the inviting and exciting future. But few of the 
young visit the temples for worship. They go generally to 
accompany their aged parents and grandparents. This being 
true, and the whole country being in an intellectual ferment, 
our duty is plain, and the call thereto as loud and enthusiastic 
as the trumpet of God. If this alert, ambitious, and restless 
young Japanese mind could be reached—‘‘taken at the 
flood'’—Japan would become Christian in less than a genera- 
tion. 


After visiting the places named, the Bishop and 
Mrs. Galloway returned to Kobe, where they were 
delightfully entertained by the American Consul, 
Hon. S. S. Lyon, and his wife, and from which port 
they set sail for Korea on September 15. 

Of their six weeks in Japan he says: ‘“‘Our weeks 
in Japan have been an uninterrupted joy, and with 
grateful love for a thousand thoughtful courtesies, 
we had to bid beloved friends good-by. The little 
service of prayer in Mrs. Moseley’s sick room, just 
before leaving the home on the hill, was a fitting 
preparation for another voyage over the high seas.” 

They sailed over the Inland Sea by way of Moji 
and Shiminoseki to Nagasaki, and thence across the 
Korean Strait to Fusan, the southernmost port of 
Korea, which they reached at 8 A.M., September 20. 

The mission in Korea had not been opened when 
the Bishop made his first visit to the Orient, and on 
landing at Fusan he records his first impressions of 
the country in the following paragraph: 

This was our first sight of the ‘‘Hermit Nation” and was by 
no means inspiring or reassuring. The hills seemed so barren, 


and the low thatch-covered huts of the natives had but faint 
resemblance to the homes of human beings. How different 
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those bleak summits, with scarcely a sprig of verdure, from 
the foliage-crowned mountains of Japan we saw only the day 
before! It is unfortunate that the first view of Korea, which 
I have since learned is really a country of unusual fertility, 
should be at Fusan. The men in the sampans were our first 
specimens of native Koreans, and of course they were studied 
with many a critical eye from topknot to padded socks. We 
went ashore and spent a few hours walking over the hills 
and through the native village. The Japanese city, where 
the bulk of all business is conducted, is new and growing. 
Here are the customhouse, ships’ officers, bank, post office, 
etc. Over the hills on either side are native villages, of mud 
huts and straw roofs, and razor-backed pigs and wolfish dogs 
and poor people. All the people dress in white, and when 
seen at a distance look like a long line of hired mourners in an 
Eastern funeral procession. 


At 4 P.M. on September 20 the vessel in which they 
sailed started on a voyage of forty hours around the 
peninsula to Chemulpo, which they reached on the 
morning of September 22. 

There they were met by Rev. C. T. Collyer, one 
of the missionaries, who helped them to get ashore 
in that harbor with its extraordinary tides—among 
the highest and lowest in the world. 

Concerning their brief stay in Chemulpo he says: 


After a couple of hours at a hotel, called by the missionaries 
the ‘‘Fifth Avenue,” kept by a Chinaman with the American 
name of ‘‘Steward,’’ we went aboard a train bound for Seoul, 
thirty-five miles away. On the hill, just in the rear of the 
hotel at Chemulpo, there is a modern house occupied by the 
superintendent of customs. That is the spot where the treaty 
was signed which opened this hermit nation to the contact 
and commerce of the world. 

The only railway in Korea is the short line from Chemulpo 
to Seoul, built by Americans, but now owned and managed by 
Japanese. Here we are at the great South Gate of this old 
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walled city of the Koreans. We enter and find cordial welcome 
in the home of Brother Moose. 


At Seoul, a few days after their arrival, was held the 
annual meeting of the Southern Methodist mission- 
aries who were at that time members of the China 
Annual Conference, there being then no Annual 
Conference in Korea. 

The session was ‘‘delightful and profitable’’— 
held in the large sitting room of the missionary resi- 
dence, where the heroic band, with the brave bishop 
presiding, had ‘“‘high fellowship.” 

Of the assembly he wrote: 


Our meeting was held under the shadow of a national calam- 
ity. The cholera scourge is raging, the number of deaths daily 
being very large, though never accurately reported. At 
Fusan the cases reached three hundred the day we were in 
that part. One day during our meeting the number of deaths 
in Seoul was said to be nearly three hundred, but of that we 
could not be assured. It has entered the Imperial Palace— 
one patient having gone down with the dread disease. On 
this account the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of 
the Emperor’s coronation, which was to take place on the 
15th of October, has been postponed to next year. One of the 
missionaries saw three men the other afternoon put out 
on the street to die. That is often done in the case of the 
very poor. When death seems imminent, they are laid out 
in the street, to breathe their last and be buried by the police. 
Ordinarily burials take place in the early evening, but during 
this fearful Asiatic epidemic all hours of the day are necessary 
to find graves for the dead. Some of the scenes, I am told, 
are most distressing. One I witnessed can never fade from 
memory. Shortly after Brother Collyer and I had entered 
the South Gate, the day of our arrival from Japan, we saw a 
poor man with a carefully covered pack on his back. It was 
his own dead child, in a straw mat for a coffin, he was, all 
alone, carrying out to the cold grave. Many prayers are 
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daily offered that the pestilence may be arrested and these 
poor people be allowed to live and learn to know our God. 

I am glad to report that all the members of our mission 
have been preserved in health and have labored with marked 
fidelity and success. I heard little talk about the climate, 
except to praise it. And certainly it is exhilarating at this 
beautiful season of the year. This is one of the most charming 
and delightful days I have ever had the privilege to see. All 
our workers were ruddy in health, cheerful in spirit, and ready 
for any field to which they might be assigned. I heard not a 
discouraging word or a doleful tone. Though the mass of 
ignorance and superstition is appalling, they have all faith 
in the redeeming power of the gospel they have come to give 
this people. It was most encouraging to have contact with 
their hopeful spirits, though not always able to fully share 
their buoyancy. 


As his custom was when he presided in foreign 
mission fields, after the meeting in Seoul adjourned, 
the Bishop, accompanied by Mrs. Galloway and some 
of the missionaries, set out from Seoul for an itinera- 
tion to other points, of the first stages of which he 
gave this somewhat amusing account: 


On Tuesday morning, September 30, just after the adjourn- 
ment of the mission meeting, we started out on an itinerating 
trip to the interior, with Songdo as an objective point. Our 
purpose was to leave the Korean capital at an early hour, but 
there was a small strike among the coolies, occasioning some 
delay. The cholera epidemic, then at its worst, had taken 
off many of that class and brought so many others into requi- 
sition for burials and escape to the country, that they were 
demanding excessive wages. But after a vast amount of 
palaver (the Korean must have his talk out) arrangements 
were concluded, and at ten o’clock the caravan was under 
way. An interesting spectacle that was—a chair borne by 
four coolies in which Mrs. Galloway rode; two jinrikishas, 
each with two coolies, in which Miss Hines and I were 
perched; Brother Hounshell, astride a small Korean pony 
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with his feet just above the shore line; Brother Collyer on top 
of a pack pony with his legs dangling on either side of the 
pony’s neck, and two pack horses loaded with boxes and 
bundles containing our supplies and bedding. Brother Moose 
left an hour later on his bicycle, and soon overtook us, while 
Dr. Ross remained until next morning and on his wheel 
caught up with us at tiffin time. Appointments had been 
sent on in advance; so we had preaching twice a day—at 
noon and at night. At the steep hills we walked, and Brother 
Hounshell and I alternated with jinrikisha and Korean pony. 
The weather was perfect, the road most excellent (about the 
only good one in all Korea), the varied scenes of landscape 
and people intensely interesting, and as jolly a company as 
ever went on a picnic excursion. Those were red-letter days 
in a life not devoid of incident. 


For lunch they stopped at Ko-yang, a town of 
about a thousand inhabitants, about thirteen miles 
from Seoul. There they tarried long enough for him 
to preach to the people. 

Of the place he said: 


In this village the first Southern Methodist service in 
Korea was held, and here Dr. C. F. Reid baptized our first 
native convert. That faithful, good old man, now past 
seventy, is the class leader there and happy in his Christian 
faith. Behind his ear, on his hat string, I noticed a large 
white button and was told that it had a history. He wears 
that particular button as a special privilege granted by the 
Emperor, an honor conferred because of his great reputation 
and success as a tiger hunter in his younger life. He had 
killed fourteen or fifteen with his own hands. One would not 
suppose that the mild-mannered, simple-hearted old gentle- 
man was ever such a terror to wild beasts. It is said that he 
was supremely happy when his son became a Christian be- 
liever. 

Leaving Ko-yang after the service, they journeyed 
to Moon-san-po, which place they did not reach until 
‘“‘far into the night.” 
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The next morning they were up at six, and after an 
early breakfast the Bishop preached to ‘‘quite a 
congregation assembled in the little Methodist 
Chapel there.’”’ There he baptized a man ‘‘fifty-six 
years old, who had been a probationer for some time.”’ 

At 8:45 a.m. they renewed their journey, and by 
midday they reached Changdang, where they took 
their noon meal, and where an interesting service was 
had, concerning which he wrote: 


We stopped for tiffin at Changdang, and in the house oc- 
cupied by Brother Park, a colporteur and class leader. This 
good man is totally blind, but has a remarkably accurate 
knowledge of the Scriptures. We tried him on many passages, 
simply calling out chapter and verse, and he would repeat the 
language with readiness and accuracy. I thought it a beauti- 
ful coincidence that this house, our church property, occupied 
by this sightless man of God, should have been purchased 
with money donated by Rev. Joe Ramsey, of Tennessee, 
whose eyes are also shut out from the light of this world. 
Brother Park has an interesting family, and it gave me great 
pleasure to baptize one of his children. We had service with 
the people who crowded about the house, and before two 
o’clock were mounted for the final ride into Songdo. 


Thence they proceeded to Songdo, where they meta 
warm welcome, which the Bishop described on this 
wise: 


Out nine miles from the city one of the Christians met us, 
having walked all that distance to extend a cordial welcome. 
Expressing gratitude that by the grace of God we had come 
so far to see his needy children in Korea, he accompanied us 
the rest of the journey. About three miles out a large dele- 
gation of the Christian boys gave us greeting, and when two 
miles from the city gates we had to dismount and repair to 
a shaded hillside, where a welcome feast had been provided. 
There we had an address and we all sat down to enjoy the 
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gracious and Christian hospitality extended. Amid the 
scores who had there assembled no lady was to be seen, as 
it is not Korean custom for the women to be seen in public. 
From there into the city we had a sort of triumphal proces- 
sion. 


Notwithstanding the weariness following the jour- 
ney of two days by the methods of transportation 
which have been described, the Bishop preached at 
night to ‘“‘a congregation which filled the house and 
the regions round about, Mr. Woo acting as in- 
terpreter.”’ 

He was deeply impressed by the reverence of the 
people in worship, and he noted that ‘‘a hopeful and 
happy feature of the congregation was the large 
number of bright, intelligent young men” in it. 

In Songdo, a city of sixty-five thousand people, 
which was for centuries the royal capital of Korea, 
he and his party tarried two or three days, during 
which time he baptized the son of Mr. Woo, his 
interpreter, and preached several times. 

There also the Bishop and Mrs. Galloway were 
complimented with a feast given by Korean Chris- 
tians under a tent stretched in front of the Method- 
ist Church served by Rev. C. T. Collyer as its pastor. 

Of the feast under the tent in the afternoon and 
the service in the church at night he makes this 
report: 


I have been profoundly touched by the affectionate tender- 
ness and evident gratitude of these people, so recently de- 
livered from the dense darkness of the worst heathenism. 

To that church we came again in the evening, and attended 
the largest and most enthusiastic service I have ever seen in 
all the Orient. The new and spacious temple was packed to 
the doors, with half as many more crowding the windows and 
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grounds outside. Five or six hundred were present and rever- 
ent. I never knew before how many more persons can be 
crowded into a building where all sit on the floor. After I 
had given a talk of some length, Mr. Woo interpreting, 
Brother Collyer called on his native helper to address the 
congregation, and it was evidently an appeal of great power. 
He is a born orator and has more of the fervor and fire of an 
orthodox Methodist than any Oriental I have yet heard. 
Without understanding a word he uttered, I felt the magnetic 
power of the man. And how he swayed that vast congrega- 
tion! The men, wearing their black, high-crowned hats, 
bowed approval when he made a good point, and the women, 
with uncovered heads, smiled and nodded their amens as the 
orator talked of the mighty things of God. At the close of this 
impassioned and powerful address, Brother Collyer proposed 
that all who were ready that night to make an open confession 
of Christ should stand up, and nine men and four women 
arose. These had all been inquirers, but there came to a final 
and intelligent decision. One had been a liquor seller and 
said he was ready to quit it, and all the others promised the 
immediate and entire renunciation of their sins. It was worth 
a trip to the East to witness that service. What God has 
done for that band of Christians, he can do for all Korea. 
The gospel that saves one man can redeem all men. With a 
happy heart I went home that night and quite forgot the 
weariness of the day in the joy of meditating upon the possible 
deliverance of this land from the degradation of paganism. 
The attractiveness of these amiable, gentle, friendly people 
intensifies interest in their spiritual welfare. 


After their stay in Songdo they returned to Seoul, 
which they reached on Saturday night, October 4. 
On the return journey, by the same route, the com- 
pany spent another night at Moon-san-po, where the 
Bishop preached to a large congregation which 
awaited eagerly his arrival. 

They remained in Seoul until Monday afternoon, 
October 6, when he and Mrs. Galloway, accompanied 
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by a group of missionaries, went down to Chemulpo. 
At the water’s' edge they took leave of the mission- 
aries and went aboard the ‘Taisen Maru,’ which 
sailed at nine o’clock the next morning for Chefoo, 
China, and reached that port about 8 a.m. Thursday, 
October 8. 

At Chefoo they tarried at the Beach Hotel until 
11 p.M., when they departed for Port Arthur, which 
place they reached early the next morning. 

During their day at Chefoo the Bishop and his 
party were entertained at a four-o’clock tea, by the 
Commissioner of Chinese Customs, Mr. Frank Carl, 
and his lovely wife, the daughter of Prof. John S. 
Collins, whom he had met when he was a guest in 
the Collins home at Kirkwood, Missouri, during a 
session of the St. Louis Conference over which he 
presided there. 

From Port Arthur they went by way of Taku and 
Tien-tsin to Peking. 

Concerning Port Arthur he recorded this predic- 
tive observation which in the light of the subsequent 
events of the war between Japan and Russia is 
quite interesting: 

Port Arthur is now a ‘‘lease-hold’”’ of Russia, but from the 
immense fortifications built, the wide harbor dredged, and 
the magnificent buildings erected, one must conclude that 
the Czar expects to make that lease perpetual. 

Port Arthur is also the terminus of the Manchurian Railway, 
which connects with and has become a part of the great Si- 
berian Railway system—all under Russian control. One 
only has to make a slight examination of the map to see that 
Russia holds a position that makes her almost invincible. 
I am glad to have seen Port Arthur, for, in the not distant 
years, it is certain to play a conspicuous part in Oriental 
policies and international conflicts. 
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From Tien-tsin to Peking Bishop and Mrs. Gallo- 
way passed over the track of the punitive forces of 
the allied armies which put down the ‘Boxer In- 
surrection,”’ of which military movement he says: 


However much these misguided people deserve severe 
punishment for their cruelties and atrocities, I could not but 
feel heartsick over the needless destruction of life and proper- 
ty. Mrs. Galloway and I stopped at Tien-tsin that early 
afternoon, while the balance of our party went on to Peking. 
As it was Saturday afternoon, and all banks, ships’ offices, etc., 
were closed, so that no business could be transacted, we called 
Jinrikishas and rode out through the native city. This also 
was a great storm center during the recent war. Here the 
fanatical Boxers were in great force and turned their guns 
upon the foreign city. For six or seven days the foreigners 
were in a state of siege, and every house, especially in the 
French concession, was more or less injured by shot and shell. 
Now building and rebuilding are being pushed with Western 
vigor. Where the old wall of Tien-tsin stood is now a wide 
boulevard, and the low native houses are being replaced by 
more spacious and pretentious structures. The Japanese have 
preémpted a large ‘‘concession,’”’ and are emulating the other 
“‘powers’”’ in building a Japanese city. The foreign ‘‘con- 
cessions’’ are built up solidly and with many fine houses. 


He and his good wife spent Sunday in Tien-tsin, 
attending services at Wesley Chapel, the Church of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and meeting the 
missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Walker and Rev. F. 
Brown, who showed them the most gracious Chris- 
tian courtesies. Mr. Brown was commandeered in 
the Boxer War as guide by the allied armies and led 
them to Peking, for which service he received a medal 
from King Edward of England. 

The Bishop and Mrs. Galloway were pressed for 
time to reach Shanghai, where the China Annual 
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Conference was set to meet on October 22; hence 
they remained but one day in Peking. 

During that brief day, however, they were hospi- 
tably entertained by Dr. Lowry and his family, in 
their home, where in the evening he met all the other 
members of the Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Peking, with whom, he says, ‘‘we had 
sweet fellowship.’”’ He makes mention of the rapid 
recovery of the Mission from the damage done by 
“‘the Boxers,” saying: 


It rejoiced me to see how rapidly those enterprising sons of 
Wesley are recovering from the utter destruction of the Boxers. 
One large university building is complete, two or three mission 
houses are occupied, the magnificent new church, capable of 
seating two thousand, will soon be ready for dedication, 
and the hospitals and schools will soon follow. Under the 
guidance of Dr. Lowry, who has been thirty-five years in 
China and Peking, I saw and learned a vast deal in a short 
time. We saw the Temple of Heaven, which itself deserves 
and may have a letter, looked over the city from the wall at 
Chien Min gate, lingered around the grounds and buildings 
of the British legation, spent an hour and more with our hon- 
ored American Minister, Mr. Conger, and family, and all too 
soon had to bid our friends good-by. 


The Bishop was delighted to renew his acquaint- 
ance with Hon. E. H. Conger, the American Min- 
ister, whom he had met most pleasantly six years 
before in Rio de Janeiro, while the latter was the 
Ambassador to Brazil, and of whom he now took 
occasion to say: ‘‘He is worthy to be honored by the 
Christian citizenship of America. Iam proud that my 
country has such an official representative in the East 
at this time.” 

Returning from Peking to Tien-tsin, the Bishop 
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and his party from that port sailed to Shanghai, 
where they arrived on Saturday afternoon, October 
18, and where they were hospitably received as the 
guests of Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Burke. 

On Tuesday evening, October 21, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burke gave them an informal reception, where they 
met all the missionaries of the China Conference, 
concerning whom he says: 


Most all of them had come in from the out-stations; so our 
large ecclesiastical household in China had quite a family 
reunion. It was a joy to meet some brave spirits again after 
two quadrenniums and to greet others who had come to 
strengthen their hands and enlarge the field of our missionary 
endeavors. Far into the evening we talked of the work here 
and of friends at home, regretting that the hours went by on 
such nimble feet. 


The Annual Conference convened the next morn- 
ing, of which, in an interesting letter, he speaks as 
follows: 


On Wednesday morning, October 22, in our Moore Memo- 
rial Church, the China Mission Annual Conference met in 
its seventeenth session. All the members were present except 
Rev. G. R. Loehr, and he arrived three hours later, just 
back from America. Only one of the Korean representatives 
was in attendance, Rev. J. R. Moose, presiding elder of the 
Korea District; but he brought good tidings and cheer to all 
the brethren. We had two secretaries to record the daily 
proceedings, one in English, the other in Chinese—J. W. 
Cline and Daung Moh-san. Dr. A. P. Parker, a master of 
the art, was elected official interpreter and sat by my side to 
acquaint me with all motions and remarks made in Chinese 
and put my English into the language of this people. All 
reports were in duplicate, but the discussions were in Chinese. 
As all the business had to be conducted largely in two lan- 
guages, we had to move deliberately, but there was never a 
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tedious hour from the opening hymn to the final adjournment, 
and the entire week was one of high fellowship. These 
Chinese brethren, especially, as I was assured by more than 
one of them, counted it the greatest occasion in their lives 
and went out to the work of another year in radiant hope. 
There was a full attendance of lay delegates, most of whom 
were called to supplement the reports of pastors, which they 
did in effective and discriminating statements. I thought it 
quite encouraging when private members would come from 
their homes and business and take such devout interest 
in the councils of the Church. And well they may, for what- 
ever of benefit modern commerce and the ‘new learning’”’ 
may bring to China, Christianity alone can regenerate and 
permanently uplift the empire. 

I have never attended a Conference which made such 
demands upon my time and strength. We met in the morning 
at nine and adjourned at noon. At 2 p.m. the representatives 
of the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions were in session; 
at 4:15 we had a mission meeting; and at 7:30 I had to counsel 
with the presiding elders. But I enjoyed every moment and 
count it a privilege to have been thus associated with the 
noble men and women who are laboring with heroic and apos- 
tolic spirit to win this wonderful land for our Lord. 

It will be gratifying to the Church at home to learn that 
this has been one of the very best years in the history of the 
China Mission. The net numerical increase is the largest 
ever recorded, and the openings for the gospel were never so 
inviting. Stolid indifference, which was succeeded by fierce 
hostility, has in turn given way to respectful controversy 
among the literary classes, while the masses are showing an 
interest which is almost eager. Nearly every native pastor 
reported that he was visited by the best people of the city 
where he lived, and that everywhere he was treated with 
the greatest respect. Invitations come to enter new places, and 
the gates of all cities now stand wide open. Barriers have 
broken down much faster than I even faintly dreamed eight 
years ago. Last night Dr. Timothy Richard and Dr. Young 
J. Allen were here to dinner with us, and I eagerly sat at their 
feet to hear of the marvelous changes wrought in the public 
mind of China during the past months. They are men of wide 
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outlook and intimate acquaintance with all the currents and 
undercurrents of Chinese life and can speak with the au- 
thority of accurate and ample knowlegde. Without doubt the 
Boxer War, signalized as it was by atrocities that would dis- 
grace the wildest savages, has already proved a real awakening 
to China. The changed attitude of the people, whatever the 
constraining motive, is almost startling to those longest in 
the field. 


On Monday night, October 27, the Conference 
adjourned in a happy state of mind. He thus de- 
scribed the closing session: 


On Monday night the appointments were read, and the 
brethren bade each other good-by. Not on trusty steeds, as 
did our fathers, or in railway carriages, as in the homeland 
to-day, did these itinerants leave for their circuits, but in 
Chinese house boats, to be rowed or towed up the canals. 
May all the year be as bright to each one as were the waters 
of the canal under the slanting rays of that cloudless after- 
noon. 


The Bishop and Mrs. Galloway remained in Shang- 
hai until October 31, when, accompanied by ‘‘several 
happy missionaries,’’ they set out for interior points, 
with Soochow ‘‘as the first point of destination.” 

On his first visit to China, he had gone over the 
same route in a canal boat propelled by oars, and 
now he noted a marked change for the better: 


Eight years ago it required from thirty-six hours to three 
days to make the trip from Shanghai to Soochow, in a house 
boat, rowed by strong coolies, their weary muscles occasion- 
ally relieved by a sail, should the breeze begin to blow. Now 
we go in ten or twelve hours, our boat towed by a steam 
launch. The puffing of steam on these canals was no doubt a 
mortal offense to conservative Chinamen, whose cardinal 
doctrines are eternal opposition to everything new and devout 
worship of the changeless past. But there is a new China, 
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and old things are passing away. Now the Chinese crowd 
these steam-towed barges and smoke almost to suffocation. 
Over the large rooms occupied by our party there was a sort 
of loft which provided accommodation for not less than fifty 
chattering, opium-smoking, garlic-smelling Chinamen. For 
that space and a bowl of rice each passenger paid twenty- 
five cents—about twelve cents in gold. Rather cheap fare 
for eighty miles of travel. 


In Soochow he and his wife were guests in the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Fearn, in which, he says, 
“‘there was a genuine breath of dear old Mississippi.”’ 
Under his pastoral care he had seen Dr. Fearn 
“grow from childhood to young manhood and had 
presided at the farewell service in Jackson when he 
left to become a missionary in China.’’ Mrs. Fearn 
also he had known from her girlhood, as well as 
being acquainted with her distinguished father, a 
lawyer of Holly Springs. 

The Fearns had suffered a sore bereavement, and 
to that fact the Bishop made tenderest reference: 


Visions of long-vanished forms, once very dear to me, but 
dearer to them, came vividly before me as I looked into the 
faces of these young friends. The tears of a recent bereave- 
ment were not yet dry on their cheeks, and to them home was 
very desolate without little Elizabeth. Her doll was s:ill in 
the chair where she left it, and the little couch on which she 
slept and where she dreamed herself away to the home of the 
angels a few weeks ago was yet beside her mother’s bed. 
Kindred sorrow makes a strangely sweet fellowship of hearts. 
The hush of that merry child voice made painfully fresh the 
awful silence that came into another home far over the sea 
not many months ago. 


After a delightful week in Soochow, during which 
the Bishop and Mrs. Galloway had been honored by 
several complimentary feasts, and he had inspected 
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the hospitals and schools, attended the commence- 
ment exercises of the Soochow Medical School, and 
preached almost daily, they went by canal boat to 
Huchow, a walled city, about seventy-five miles from 
Soochow and a hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Shanghai. 

Most of the stations in the China Conference are 
in the Kiangsu Province; but Huchow is the pre- 
fectural city of the Che-Kiang Province. 

There they were the guests of Rev. and Mrs. 
J. L. Hendry and enjoyed the followship of the 
Hearns, Pilleys, Miss Rankin, Miss Saunders, and 
other missionaries. 

While in Huchow they were honored with a feast 
by a Chinese gentleman of large wealth, named Li, 
and the next day Rev. J. L. Hendry, in turn, gave 
a feast to the high officials. The following day they 
were given ‘‘a grand feast at the Prefect’s yamen.”’ 

After all these complimentary functions the Bishop 
inspected the mission work in Huchow, preached, 
and then he and Mrs. Galloway went on to Nanzing, 
twenty miles away. There they were given another 
feast by a Chinese gentleman, whom he calls ‘“ Mr. 
Gold,” ‘‘the wife and daughter of the host assisting 
in receiving,’ but retiring when ‘‘the feast began.” 

From Nanzing they went to Sung-Kong, where 
Rev. W. B. Burke met them and became their 
“courteous guide and protector.” 

Then they returned to Shanghai, and after some 
days they took ship for the United States. 

The Methodist people in San Francisco prepared 
to give them a reception on their arrival there, and 
had arranged a program of several sermons and ad- 
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dresses by the Bishop, but he felt obliged to hurry 
on homeward, much to their disappointment. 

Early in February ‘‘the missionary bishop’’ and 
his devoted wife reached their home in Jackson, 
Miss., after their absence of more than six months, 
where friends and loved ones, as always, met them 
with affectionate welcomes. Then after their long 
journeying they set about life as aforetime, except 
that one whom they had tenderly nursed and loved so 
long was not there. 

Again in the year 1904 Bishop Galloway was ap- 
pointed to hold the Annual Conference in the Orient. 
In his Episcopal District was included also the North 
Mississippi Annual Conference set to be held on 
December 7, in Kosciusko, the town in which he was 
born. 

This, his third visit to the East, was the shortest. 

The war between Japan and Russia, with all the 
disquietude and distractions incident to such a 
conflict, was going on, and little more could be done 
in the mission fields of the Orient beyond holding the 
sessions of the Mission Conferences, tranquilizing 
and reassuring the missionary forces, and bringing 
back to the Church at home information and appeals 
to quicken interest and increase liberality for the en- 
largement of the work beyond the seas. 

Accordingly, Bishop Galloway went forth promptly 
after his appointment to the Oriental fields, held the 
Japan Conference at Kobe August 25-30, and the 
China Conference at Shanghai October 5-10. 

The sessions of these Conferences were pleasant 
and profitable. Thereports from the pastoral charges 
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revealed marked progress in the work notwithstand- 
ing the exciting conditions created by the war. 

On the Bishop’s return journey from China he 
stopped some days in Japan, during which time, 
on October 22, he dedicated the Branch Memorial 
Chapel of the Kwansei Gakuin, the great mission 
school at Kobe. 

Of this interesting occasion Rev. W. K. Matthews, 
one of the missionaries, gave the following account: 


The sermon, preached by Bishop Galloway, was based on 
Psalm xxvi. 8: ‘‘Lord, I love the habitation of thy house, and 
the place where thy glory dwelleth.”” His strong presentation 
of the relation of religion to national life and of the importance 
of such places of worship to the stability of the Church and 
to personal religion created a profound impression. The 
audience, composed largely of young people, many of whom 
were not Christians, followed the English sermon with keen 
interest, many understanding it, and then all heard thought- 
fully the clearly put translation by Professor Matsumato. 

Songs by a chorus of young men from the school and an- 
thems by a choir composed of our own missionaries added 
much to the beauty of the service. 

Such occasions are as yet unusual in Japan. To many of 
those present it will ever be looked back to as a day of new 
vision—the vision of the ideal life symbolized in fitting form. 
For, as Dr. Wainright feelingly said, this building stands as 
the expression of the highest type of love—the wholly un- 
selfish love that unstintingly gives itself for those whom it 
has not seen and will never see. It is a tangible expression 
of that Christlike love that knows no bound of race or shore, 
and which is hastening on that great day when ‘“‘there shall 
be no more sea.” 


On his return to the United States he threw himself 
into a vigorous campaign on behalf of the Oriental 
fields, visiting several of the larger Annual Confer- 
ences, like the North Alabama and North Georgia 
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Conferences, at which he made stirring appeals and 
raised considerable funds. 

Of a great address made at the Tennessee Con- 
ference in Nashville, the Christian Advocate said: 


Bishop Galloway was with us one day of the Conference 
session, delivered a great address on the situation in the 
Far East, and secured a good collection for our work in that 


field. 


According to appointment he held the North Mis- 
sissippi Conference at Kosciusko, his birthplace. 

Of the session, Mr. J. R. Bingham, a leading 
layman of Carrollton, who was in attendance, wrote: 


The North Mississippi Conference has just closed its 
thirty-fifth session, which will be remembered as one of the 
best and pleasantest in its history. The President, the Sec- 
retary, the members, the hosts, the visitors, the weather, all 
conspired to make it so. Kosciusko is the native place of 
Bishop Galloway. Nowhere in the world-wide Methodism 
is he more gladly welcomed than in North Mississippi; and 
no one is more welcome and beloved here than is he. 


There too he delivered a powerful address con- 
cerning which Mr. Bingham said in the article 
quoted: 


On Friday night Bishop Galloway addressed more than one 
thousand people on the subject of our missions in the Orient. 
The meeting was held in the courthouse to give all who were 
anxious to hear him an opportunity to do so. Many were 
turned away for lack of room. 


After his work in Japan and China, and his labors 
on behalf.of those fields on his return home, he was 
never again assigned to preside in any foreign field. 

By a pleasing coincidence his world-wide circuits 
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ended at a Conference held on December 12, 1904, 
in Kosciusko, where he was born September 1, 1849. 

Thus at the age of fifty-five he had compassed the 
globe and visited many lands in noble efforts to 
promote the advancement of his Lord’s kingdom 
throughout the earth—and at the home of his child- 
hood closed those great endeavors. 

The words with which St. Luke describes the re- 
turn of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch after their 
first missionary journey might be applied to Bishop 
Galloway’s return to the place of his birth after his 
great labors and long journeys: 


And when they had preached the word in Perga, they went 
down into Attalia: and thence sailed to Antioch, from 
whence they had been recommended to the grace of God for 
the work which they fulfilled. And when they were come, and 
had gathered the church together, they rehearsed all that God 
had done with them, and how he had opened the door of faith 
unto the Gentiles, 


And the children of God in Kosciusko rejoiced at the 
story he told them. 


CHAPTER XII 


HIS CATHOLIC SPIRIT AND ECUMENICAL 
SERVICES ‘ 


WHILE Bishop Galloway was deeply attached to 
his own country and section, and intensely devoted 
to his Church, he was a man of the most catholic 
spirit, and he rendered ecumenical services of great 
value. 

We have seen how he interested himself in the 
foreign missionaries and missions of other denomina- 
tions on his ‘‘circuit of the globe.”” The same gen- 
erous spirit marked him in his dealings with other 
Churches in his own country, especially with those 
of the Methodist family. 

For Methodism in all lands, indeed, he felt the 
most intense concern. More perhaps than did any 
other man of his time he carried from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, fraternal messages, both 
official and unofficial, to the Methodist bodies of 
other sections and other lands. 

About the time he entered the itinerant ministry 
began the initial steps and preliminary negotiations 
which culminated in the establishment of fraternal 
relations between the two great branches of Epis- 
copal Methodism in the United States. The entire 
decade from 1870 to 1880 was an era filled with the 
spirit of reconciliations after a long period of aliena- 
tion and strife. 

Other Methodist bodies were ultimately affected 
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by it and were drawn into the flowing current of 
fraternity and federation. 

Accordingly, to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, held in At- 
lanta, Ga., during the month of May came fraternal 
messengers from the Methodist Protestant Church 
(Rev. Alexander Clark, D.D., Rev. George R. Barr, 
D.D., and Rev. F. H. M. Henderson, D.D.) and 
from the Methodist Church in Canada (Rev. George 
Douglas, D.D., LL.D.), bearing most brotherly mes- 
sages from their respective denominations. 

The General Conference directed the Bishops to 
send in return messengers to the General Conferences 
of those Churches at their next regular sessions. 
Accordingly Bishop Holland N. McTyeire was sent 
in 1882 as fraternal messenger to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church in Canada, and the 
Rev. William Briggs, D.D., came as the messenger of 
Canadian Methodism to the General Conference in 
Richmond, Va., May, 1886—the General Conference 
at which Dr. Galloway was elected and ordained to 
the office of bishop. 

To his brotherly nature the spirit of this era of 
fraternity made strong appeal. As editor of the 
New Orleans Christian Advocate he expressed and 
promoted it by his editorials. Having imbibed 
deeply of it, out of the abundance of his heart he 
wrote and spoke of it warmly. 

Most wisely, therefore, the bishops, in accordance 
with the action of the General Conference, selected 
their young colleague to go as the fraternal mes- 
senger to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church in Canada, which began its session in the 
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Metropolitan Church, Toronto, on September 1, 
1886. d 

He was received by the body on September 10, 
when he delivered a masterly address which honored 
his Church and won all hearts present. 

He expressed warmly the fraternal sentiments en- 

‘tertained by the Methodists of the South for their 
brethren in Canada; informed them of the work done 
by the body which he represented, telling them of 
both its difficulties and achievements; and invited 
the continuance of the fraternal relations so happily 
begun. 

Perhaps the most notable and informing passage 
in his address was what he said concerning the ‘‘race 
problem” in the South and the work of his Church 
on behalf of the negroes. Of this matter he said: 


The presence among us of over six millions of Negroes, lately 
emancipated and immediately enfranchised, presents a 
political problem the magnitude of which is without parallel 
in history. Its solution demands large wisdom and long 
patience. And to this end we need the prayers and counsel 
of all Christians and humanitarians. Progress, however, is 
being made. The negro is improving as a man and as a 
citizen, and the ultimate result cannot be doubted, though 
long delayed. 

Just here allow me to recall some history which the Church, 
South, has written and which ought not to be forgotten. 
Recognizing the sad spiritual condition of the enslaved Ne- 
groes, Southern Methodism gave to them her best energies 
and warmest sympathies. The great leaders of the Church 
consecrated to the work their splendid abilities. In this 
connection the name of Bishop Capers can never be mentioned 
without a thrill of joy. By his seraphic eloquence the South- 
ern States were aroused to the necessity and the magnitude 
of the enterprise. He preached in their humble cabins and 
mission chapels with a power peculiarly hisown. He prepared 
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and published catechims for the instruction of colored chil- 
dren. For them he ‘‘was in perils oft and labors abundant.” 
The bishops in 1858 paid this just and beautiful tribute to 
their sainted colleague: ‘‘He requires no eulogy from us, nor 
will he ever need a monument to perpetuate his name while 
the missions to the slaves of Carolina shall continue to exist 
or while they shall be remembered by succeeding generations.” 
Over his peaceful grave there stands a marble shaft on which 
is this inscription: 
THE FOUNDER oF MIssIons 
TO THE SLAVES IN SouTH CAROLINA. 


In the Bishop’s Address to theGeneral Conference of 1858 
occurs this passage: ‘‘The missions to the slaves of the South- 
ern plantations constitute the most interesting and important 
field for missionary operations of the Church, South. ... We 
regard these missions as the crowning glory of the Church.” 
The same General Conference adopted and issued a Pastoral 
Address in which may be found this declaration: “The salva- 
tion of the colored race in our midst, as far as human instru- 
mentality can secure it, is the primary duty of the Southern 
Church.”” And never were labors more blessed of God. Over 
those missions there hung, by day and night, a cloud of glory. 
Multiplied thousands became intelligent Christians. So 
wonderful was this growth that in 1860, thirty years after the 
inauguration of African missions, the colored membership of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had reached 207,766. 
But with the coming and close of the war complications and 
changed relations ensued that turned most of these members 
from us. The balance were set off into an organization known 
as the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
which has shared our spiritual and material aid and is en- 
joying a good degree of prosperity. So it will be seen that 
what does not now appear in our statistical returns was the 
“crowning glory”’ of the Church in other years. And to that 
work American civilization is largely indebted for the Chris- 
tian instruction the Negro received. 


Much of what he thus uttered so clearly and 
cogently was news to many of the Canadians, and 
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it did no little to correct long-standing misconcep- 
tions among them concerning the Methodist a 
copal Church, South, and iis history. 

In another passage he faithfully and truly repre- 
sented his Church: 


It gives me pleasure to report that our preachers and 
people are loyal to the doctrines of Methodism. We are 
constitutionally and traditionally conservative. Theological 
adventurers and creed makers have never been at a premium 
in the South. When a restless, aspiring spirit outgrows our 
standards of faith, he is speedily invited to seek other pastures. 
As has veen happily expressed, the doctrines of Methodism 
are ‘‘not imposed on, but reposed in’”’ by our people. Anda 
like adherence to Methodist polity is everywhere manifest. 
Our preachers are loyal to their Church government. 


Concerning the educational work of Southern 
Methodism he said: 


Our institutions of learning are doing an invaluable work 
for the Church and occupy a commanding position. In the 
higher education of females especially our Church holds the 
foremost place in the South. Our male colleges, with the 
liberally endowed and splendidly equipped Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tenn., at the head, are faithfully con- 
serving the largest and best demands of a sanctified education 
and are fountains of spiritual and denominational influence. 
One fact is noticeable and commendable in our Southern 
colleges: their freedom from foolish extravagance. Nor do 
‘college athletics,” that wild excess that provoked a facetious 
Japanese to write home that ‘‘in America college boys study 
boat-racing, and when it rains they read books,”’ find favor in 
our latitude. From such demoralization we are happily 
exempt. 


Perhaps what he thus said is not now so true as 
it was then. If so, more is the pity. 
Of course he did not fail to say something on the 
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subject of temperance reform, which from his youth 
had been a cause very dear to his heart. On that 
subject he spoke as follows: 


On the great temperance question the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, has taken high position. All of our 
preachers are total abstainers and are bravely leading in the 
struggle for the legal prohibition of the liquor traffic. That 
has become a burning issue with us in most of the Southern 
States. For years our pastors have been unremitting in 
their zeal for reform and have done much in arousing public 
sentiment to the enormity of the liquor traffic and in improv- 
ing the drinking habits of society. 


Concerning Sabbath observance in the South, he 
spoke thus plainly: 


The Sabbath question is also becoming more and more 
prominent with us. With the increase of our population by 
immigration from all points of the compass, our national 
Sabbath is imperiled. It is sought to introduce the Con- 
tinental holiday into our country and degrade the day of our 
fathers that has been the real glory of the republic. And the 
people are justly alarmed, for when the Sabbath is abolished 
we may expect the overthrow of the great fundamental prin- 
ciples on which our government is established. 


The address touched many other matters of vital, 
but less, importance, as may be seen by reference 
to the full text of his volume of published addresses, 
entitled ‘‘Great Men and Great Movements.”’ 

It was received with great applause. At its con- 
clusion the following resolution, offered by Dr. John 
Potts and Senator Ferrier, was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this General Conference has heard with 
profound pleasure the eloquent address of the Rev. Bishop 
Galloway, the honored representative of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. We rejoice in the prosperity vouch- 
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safed to the varied agencies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at.home and abroad. We beg to assure Bishop 
Galloway and the great Church he so worthily represents of 
our joy at their success and of our sincere desire and prayers 
that Methodism in the sunny South may prosper more and 
more. 


He tarried several days after the delivery of his 
fraternal address, preaching in the Methodist 
Churches of Toronto and receiving many Christian 
courtesies at the hands of the preachers and people. 

When he departed he took formal leave of the 
General Conference in a few words of farewell, and 
at the conclusion of his remarks the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


Resolved, That this Conference feels deeply impressed with 
the sense of benefit derived from the visit to us of Bishop 
Galloway, the fraternal delegate from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and would assure him in parting that 
he will live in the affectionate remembrance of our hearts. 
His powerful sermons clearly enunciating the great principles 
which underlie all practical Christianity, like hidden streams, 
will continue to enrich our lives long after his departure. The 
faith of our youth has been greatly strengthened by his wise 
words, and we have all been led to feel the unity of Methodism 
in its aims and in its effective methods. We pray that Provi- 
dence may turn Bishop Galloway’s steps toward our Do- 
minion again and many times with other similar messages 
from the Church’s Risen Head, and that for many years his 
life may be spared to abound in fruitful labors for God and 
humanity. 


On his return to his home from Canada he went 
soon to hold the first Annual Conference over which 
he was appointed to preside—the Indian Mission 
Conference at Eufaula, Indian Territory. 


The next service of an ecumenical nature rendered 
12 
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by Bishop Galloway was his address before the 
Second Ecumenical Methodist Conference’ held 
Washington, D. C., in the month of October, 1891— 
five years after his visit as fraternal messenger to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Church in 
Canada. He spoke by appointment on ‘‘ The Present 
Status of Methodism in the Western Section,” 
representing the facts and conditions of Methodism 
in the South, after Bishop C. H. Fowler had spoken 
of Methodism and its work in the North. 

A striking portion of his address, which greatly 
impressed the delegates from Great Britain, as well 
as others, was this: 


The section I represent has a rich Methodist heritage and 
apostolic lineage. It witnessed the early missionary labors of 
Mr. Wesey, albeit the founder of Methodism was not then 
a Methodist. I dare say his memories of those two years were 
more profitable than pleasant. We can claim some first 
things in the South. We think that the first Methodist ser- 
mon in this New World was preached there, the first Meth- 
odist society organized, and the first Methodist chapel built. 
The first Sunday school in American was organized by Francis 
Asbury in 1786, at the house of Thomas Crenshaw, in Han- 
over County, Va. It was to aid Mark Moore in planting our 
cause in New Orleans that led to the organization of the first 
missionary society in American Methodism. The Gospel 
according to Methodism took early and strong root in the 
South. It was eminently adapted to the genius and spirit of 
our genial parallels. Its fervor and fire just suited the daring 
and dash of the cavalier. Its broad catholicity found response 
in his unbounded generosity, its brotherliness in his peerless 
manhood; and its spirit of conquest in his splendid courage 
and heroic fortitude. 

There Methodism found warm hospitality and most rapid 
growth. In 1774 there were six hundred and eighty-three 
members in society in the upper districts and one thousand 
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three hundred and fifty-four in the South. In 1784 there were 
one thousand six hundred and seven in the North and thirteen 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one in the South. Nearly 
all of the early native itinerant preachers were from beneath 
our Southern sun. From there Jesse Lee went eastward and 
planted Methodism in New England, Freeborn Garrettson to 
Nova Scotia, and others across the mountains to the great— 
the ultimate—West. 

And that wonderful growth has continued. In the South 
every sixth soul is a Methodist—the largest relative Methodist 
population in the United States. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, alone we have one million two hundred and 
eighteen thousand five hundred and sixty-one members. 

Methodism is honored as a Church, a distinct and distin- 
guished member of the body of Christ. It bears all the marks, 
carries all the credentials of an institution of God. It has 
passed its apologetic period. We have not only demonstrated 
our right to live, but commanded recognition as probably the 
most potent moral and religious factor of our times. The old 
days of ridicule and persecution have passed. Methodism 
now enjoys a historical and spiritual prestige unequaled by 
any Protestant denomination. It has wrought itself deeply 
into the life of society. We are under no social bans, we are 
restrained by no social or political limitations. All classes of 
mind, all degrees of culture, all grades of wealth, all sta- 
tions of political or commercial importance and responsibility 
are open to us and are addressed weekly from our pulpits. 
Plowmen and governors and presidents alike await on our 
ministry. 

We insist upon a consecrated ministry, divinely called and 
preaching the doctrines of salvation attested by their own ex- 
periences. With Charles Wesley we sing: 


“What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible.”’ 


The burden of our proclamation is a present conscious 
forgiveness of sins. As some one has happily phrased it, we 
preach: ‘‘1. Man is lost; 2. Man may be saved if he will; 
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3. He may be saved now, with a tremendous emphasis upon 
the now.”’ 

We guard with jealous care the doctrinal purity of Meth- 
odism. Theological adventurers and creed-makers are not at 
a premium among us. Isms, social and religious, do not 
flourish in our conservative atmosphere. And whether to our 
credit or not, there is little hospitality to ‘‘advanced thought”’ 
and the ‘‘higher criticism.” 


It was at this Conference in Washington that the 
Methodist leaders from overseas saw and heard him 
first; and they were charmed by his pleasing per- 
sonality and eloquent speech. 

They were delighted, therefore, when in the year 
following he was appointed by his colleagues to bear 
a fraternal message to the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, held at Bradford, England, in July, 1892. 

Rev. David J. Waller, D.D., of the British Wes- 
leyan Church, came as the fraternal messenger of 
that body to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, held in St. Louis, Mo., in 
May, 1890. He was the first official representative 
of the British Wesleyans to the Southern Methodists 
of the United States, and Bishop Galloway was, in 
a true sense, the first fraternal messenger of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to the British 
Wesleyan Conference; for although Bishop E. M. 
Marvin and Dr. Eugene R. Hendrix, in their tour 
around the world, called on the British Conference 
and were courteously received by the body in 1877, 
they had not been commissioned to represent their 
Church as its official messengers and did not appear 
there as such. 

The British Wesleyans had been slow to under- 
stand the position and purpose of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, South, and to appreciate its 
achievements. But after the address of Bishop 
Galloway, delivered in Eastbrook Chapel, Bradford, 
on July 25, 1892, they saw more clearly, misunder- 
stood no longer, and gave praise to God. 

The British Wesleyans had conceived prejudices 
against our Southern Methodism on account of the 
issues and events arising from the institution of 
slavery. Hence Bishop Galloway felt constrained 
to include in his address this enlightening passage: 


Coming, as I do, the first representative of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to the mother Conference, though 
we have had a distinct ecclesiastical existence for well-nigh 
a jubilee of years, it is needful that reference be made to some 
things which, in future addresses, would seem an obtrusion. 
This I do, not for justification, but explanation; not to defend 
a cause, but to state the truth of history; not to disturb the 
sleep of the ill-fated dead, but to translate the inscription on 
its tomb. I came not to this side of the sea to recite the sad 
story of our domestic troubles, to reopen afresh the wounds of 
war, or to wave a flag that has been forever furled; and cer- 
tainly I shall speak no word of disesteem for my brethren in 
any section of our great country over whom floats the same 
star-spangled banner and appointed by Providence to the 
same national destiny. I speak of yesterday so you may 
understand our to-day and know our hopes for the morrow. 
I shall only refer to those facts that bear upon the history 
and present status of the great Church you recently honored 
with a distinguished fraternal representative and whose cordial 
salutations it is my grateful privilege to voice to-day. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, dates its separate ec- 
clesiastical existence, as you know, to the General Conference 
of 1844. It was not a schism, but a constitutional separation 
for mutual convenience and prosperity. The division was 
not desired by either the South or the North and was sorely 
regretted by both. The North wept and the South wept; 
but, after long delay and much prayer, it was decided best to 
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part. So the Church, South, became a separate ecclesiastical 
connection, adopting the old Discipline without change, ex- 
cept only so far as verbal alterations were necessary to a dis- 
tinct organization. Slavery was the occasion but not the cause 
of the separation. Beneath that issue were profound constitu- 
tional and administrative questions that seemed to make 
division, however much regretted, necessary to the peace and 
prosperity of the one great Methodism in America. Had 
not Mr. Wesley acted promptly after the American War of 
Independence, recognizing the changed attitude of the col- 
onies, then separate States, to the mother country, and pro- 
viding for a distinct ecclesiastical government, American 
Methodism, with her mighty agencies, world-wide activities, 
and multiplied thousands of communicants, would never have 
achieved its splendid history. The few sheep would have 
been scattered; the little company, now a great army, would 
have been disbanded, the cloud no larger than a man’s hand 
would have been brushed from the heavens. So the attitude 
of Methodism in the South, recognizing the political and con- 
stitutional status, preserved our cause in those parallels and 
made it possible for the missionaries to have access to the 
cabins of the negroes on the plantations and win thousands 
of them to a knowledge of salvation. I hesitate not to say, 
with some knowledge of the land of my birth, that Southern 
Methodism was the most potential influence in ameliorating 
the condition of the slave and-in his moral elevation and spir- 
itual redemption. And I here venture the opinion that if the 
small politicians, on both sides of the line, could have been 
silenced and the American Colonization Society and other 
forces allowed to continue their mission, emancipation would 
have been a moral achievement and not, as Mr. Lincoln ad- 
mitted, a ‘‘ military necessity.” With slavery enthroned in the 
organic law of those States, the attitude of our fathers was 
almost identical with that of your Wesleyan missionaries in 
the West Indies. In 1833 the great Richard Watson, in an 
address to the missionaries in those islands, used these words: 
“Your only business is to promote the moral and religious im- 
provement of the slaves to whom you may have access, with- 
out in the least degree, i so public or private, interfering with 
their civil constitution.” A like extra-conservative position, 
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as it seems to us to-day, the Southern leaders assumed, fearing 
and contending that disloyalty to civil authority would limit 
the sphere of the Church’s activities, if not effect its speedy de- 
struction. One of them, in the historic General Conference of 
1844, pleading for the postponement of any radical legislation, 
thrilled the body with this solemn warning and lamentation: “If 
the proposed action is taken and separation not provided for, a 
million of slayes, now hearing the gospel from our ministers, will 
be withdrawn from ourcare.’’ It was not forslavery, but the 
privilege of saving the slaves, that our fathers chiefly con- 
tended. And theirs was the most magnificent missionary 
achievement in the history of the Christian Church. Never 
were the apostolic labors of Asbury and McKendree, of An- 
drew and Capers, of Honour and Massey, and thousands of 
others more signally blessed of God than in leading the humble 
negro to his Saviour. When the emancipation proclamation 
was issued, there were more African Christians in America 
than in all Africa. The most accurate statistician among us 
has stated it as a fact that the number of Southern slaves 
professing religion and belonging to the Church was greater, 
in proportion to population, than the number of white people 
in all Churches, Protestant and Catholic, in the most populous 
States of the Union. They became a race of simple, absolute, 
unquestioning believers. They sometimes believe too much, 
but they believe intensely. They hold fast to the faith once 
delivered to the saints. I never knew or heard of a negro 
skeptic. To adopt and accommodate somewhat the language 
of an American statesman, our missionaries found the black 
man a wanderer in the wilderness and gave him a home; they 
found him naked and clothed him; they found him a savage 
and a heathen and made him a Christian; they found him 
muttering a gibberish and gave him a language; they found 
him empty-minded and filled him with instruction, and so 
elevated him that he was declared fit to assume the great 
prerogative and responsibilities of an American citizen. In 
1861 the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, alone had 
207,766 negro members. Those remaining with us at their 
own urgent request in 1869 were organized into the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, which has about 
140,000 members. To-day in the several branches of our one 
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great family in the United States there are more than 1,500,- 
000 African Methodists. 

Never in all the history of missionary enterprise have such 
wonderful results followed the imperial sweep of the apocalyp- 
tic angel. No wonder the Southern bishops in exultant speech 
pronounced those missions to the negroes ‘‘the crowning 
glory of the Church.’’ And such they will continue to be till 
the end of time. 


Those clear statements and irrefutable conclusions 
did not fail to accomplish their purpose. The minds 
of the brethren in Britain were caused to understand, 
as they had never done before, the matters presented. 
The effect of the whole message was most happy, and 
the praise of the messenger was in all mouths. 

In a published letter Rev. David J. Waller, D.D., 
wrote: 


The Bradford Conference will be remembered as the one 
where the graceful and eloquent Bishop Galloway came as the 
first representative to the British Conference from the Meth- 
odist Epscopal Church, South, of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. To say that our dear friend was cordially welcomed con- 
veys no adequate idea of the warmth of the reception ac- 
corded to him. He was a favorite from his first appearance 
among us, and at the Conference he was enthusiastically 
received. We gave him the place of honor at a special session. 
Eastbrook Church, in which the Conference was held, is one 
of the largest in British Methodism, and it was crowded in 
every part. The heat reminded me of what I experienced in 
St. Louis and when I was down South as far as Memphis. 
The Bishop’s address was a magnificent success. It was 
strong, manly, and eloquent. From first to last—and he 
spoke more than an hour—he held the vast audience spell- 
bound. He was in every way equal to the occasion, the 
congregation was thrilled by his eloquence, and they were 
delighted both by the noble sentiments and the elegant dic- 
tion in which they were expressed. The address contained 
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sentences of exquisite poetic beauty, while its antithesis and 
alliteration invested it with peculiar charm. It was, more- 
over, a closely-reasoned and very able historical exposition 
of the history of the M. E. Church, South, and an accurate 
delineation of the past history, the present position, and the 
future prospects of the Methodism of which the Bishop him- 
self is so worthy a representative. 


After that Conference at Bradford the warmest 
fraternal relations between the British Wesleyan 
Conference and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, were fully and firmly established. 

Two years later Bishop Galloway made the ‘“‘cir- 
cuit of the globe,” calling at all the mission stations 
of all the Methodist bodies having missionaries in 
the lands through which he passed. Where he went 
he found warm welcomes, especially from the mis- 
sionaries representing the Methodist bodies ‘‘across 
the seas,’’ and at the end of his long journeying he 
was followed by increased love and heightened honor 
in all the divisions of world-wide Methodism. 

When the ‘‘Third Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference’’ was held in City Road Chapel, London, 
September 4-17, 1901, he was appointed to preach 
the opening sermon, in which he eloquently presented 
““A Timely Restatement of the Methodist Funda- 
mentals,” based on these passages of Scripture as 
his text: 


‘ 


‘‘That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you”’ 
(1 John 1. 3); and, ‘‘ For we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard”’ (Acts iv. 20). 


Of all his ecumenical deliverances this discourse 
was, perhaps, the most profound and effective. 
Its general drift and characteristics may be gathered 
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from some extracts from it, in one of which he said, 
concerning the experience of regeneration: 


I do verily believe that there is imperative demand for 
renewed emphasis to be put on this great and gracious 
privilege of every Christian believer. If there has been no 
abatement of appreciation of this vital doctrine, there is 
urgent reason for special insistence upon its absolute necessity. 
“Ye must be born again’’ should ever be the ringing message 
of the Church of God. We must adhere firmly to the ele- 
mentary Christian graces—the fundamental doctrines veri- 
fied and intensified by spiritual experience—if we are to re- 
inflame the zeal of the Church and exult in the restored joy 
of our great salvation. 

The multiplying of Church activities, and the increasing 
demands of ecclesiastical administration, may have occasioned 
some diversion of our evangelistic zeal and some relaxing of 
insistence upon this preéminent doctrine of the gospel. 

And it has also been more or less obscured by the promi- 
nence given in modern discussion, in both pulpit and press, 
to the mere ethics of Christianity—to its sociological virtue 
and value. However true and important such an aspect of 
religion may be, its excessive emphasis will retire to a subor- 
dinate position the great spiritual doctrine which alone is 
vital—the doctrine which makes the gospel a power in the 
world’s social elevation and evolution. 

It is affirmed that Christ’s mission was social rather than 
theological, that ‘‘the Sermon on the Mount is the ethics of 
society,” that ‘‘it is a treatise on political economy, a system 
of justice,” and that ‘industrial democracy would be the 
actual realization of Christianity.” I would not underes- 
timate the sociological power and reconstructive functions of 
the Christian religion. It is a transcendent and transforming 
social energy. Its elevating and ennobling influence marks the 
progress of civilization and determines the status of nations. 
There is a vital connection between the spiritual and political 
faiths of all people. And Christianity has demonstrated itself 
to be the universal and only stimulus and panacea for the 
dying world of heathenism. 

It is a political force as well as a spiritual influence—a social 
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dynamic as well as a celestial hope. The altar makes the 
throne. The character of the crozier measures the strength 
of the scepter. Out of religious doctrines are developed 
political principles; and the purer the religion the broader the 
constitution, and the wiser the civil polity. 

But all these are results rather than primary objects: 
consequents, and not the supreme purpose. Christ’s mission 
was purely spiritual—the redemption of the soul from sin. 
And his specific aim was not to teach the masses or the classes, 
but the individual, with the emancipating power of truth. 

Another fact which may account for some neglect of this 
paramount doctrine is the growth of a mistaken catholicity— 
a sentiment that rather vaunts itself in disparaging the 
fathers as excessively rigid in their spiritual exactions and 
too literal in their interpretation of the Word of God. The 
rebound from dreaded harshness may lead us to fatal laxness. 
I fear there is real need for a note of warning. 

The days of so-called intolerance have been succeeded by 
a time of much indifferentism—a time of lax faith and color- 
less convictions and boasted breadth of view. The com- 
miserated narrowness of the fathers, which made them 
militant in spirit and intense in their clean-cut, unshaken 
opinions, has largely ceased to characterize the Church of 
to-day. There is an excess of tolerance that tends to lati- 
tudinarianism. There cannot be too much catholicity of 
spirit, too much broad Christian fraternity, neither can there 
be any relaxing of the fundamntal verities of the gospel. 
Paul’s sublimest boast was not that he had ‘‘fought the good 
fight’’—met and mastered his last enemy; not that he had 
finished his course—come triumphantly to the end of a long 
and honored career, without a blur on his name or a stain on 
his shield; but that he had ‘‘kept the faith’”—kept it in its 
integrity and entirety, kept it without lowering its divine 
sanctions or compromising its sacred imperatives. 

The peril of this age is not a God despised, but a God dis- 
placed; not a God forsaken, but a God forgotten; not a God 
rejected, but a God neglected. And this result has been 
wrought by two facts fundamental in the Christian life—an 
enfeebled consciousness of sin and an obscured vision of the 
Saviour. In view of this peril, and as descriptive of the 
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Church in consequence, Bishop Wilson has eloquently said 
that ‘‘the tremendous forces expressed in the person and 
work of the Son of God are deemed wholly unnecessary, and 
the Saviour of the world is assigned an honorable place at 
the head and center of a social, intellectual, and esthetic realm 
known as the Church, which he may adorn with his presence, 
but must not perturb, distress, and humiliate by the shame 
and horror of his cross.’ 


Concerning the Scripture doctrine of sin he spoke 
as follows: 


Any scheme of religion, or system of theology, that mini- 
mizes sin makes meaningless the mission of the Man of Galilee. 
Eliminate sin, and you emasculate the gospel. Christianity 
has only a message for a world of sin. Its sublime mission is 
the redemption of the human race. According to one school 
of evolutionists, sin is simply want of conformity to environ- 
ment, or ‘‘partially evolved conduct.”’. In order to charac- 
terize at once the absurdity and peril of such teaching, a 
witty English minister has said: ‘‘The evolutionary man does 
not exclaim with Paul: ‘O wretched man that I am. Who 
shall deliver me?’ but ‘O progressive man that Iam. Who 
shall help me to evolve myself?’ 

And there are certain religious writers who represent sin, 
not as “‘the sting of death,’’ but merely as a ““pardonable 
flaw”’ in human nature—an unfortunate spiritual aberration. 
So observant and devout a layman as Mr. Gladstone thus 
referred to such teachers. ‘‘They appear to have a very low 
estimate both of the quantity and quality of sin; of its amount, 
spread like a deluge over the world, and of the subtlety, in- 
tensity, and virulence of its nature.”” How sadly such teach- 
ers contrast with the inspired apostles, who wrote of the 
things they had seen and heard! 


As he stood before that ecumenical assembly in 
City Road Chapel, he was probably the most widely 
known and best-loved man in world-wide Methodism. 

Thereafter, and before, his ministrations were not 
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exclusively confined to the limits of his own beloved 
Church. But thenceforth his influence and labors 
were more widely than ever extended. 

As he was able and as opportunity offered he ren- 
dered frequent and valuable services to other bodies 
of Methodism and to denominations of other faiths 
and orders. 

On February 26, 1894, he delivered by invitation 
an able address on ‘‘ Ministerial Ethics’’ before the 
School of Theology of Boston University. 

He gave the ‘‘Jubilee Address’’ at the fiftieth 
annual meeting of the ‘‘American Missionary As- 
sociation”’ in Boston, Mass., on October 24, 1896, 
delighting those present at that historic gathering 
of the Congregationalists. 

At the Wesley Bicentenary Celebration in Savan- 
nah, Ga., June 26, 1903, he gave a thrilling address 
on ‘‘Charles Wesley, the Hymnist of the Ages.” 

Before the Methodist Club of St. Louis, Mo., on 
January 11, 1904, he spoke in the most inspiring 
manner on ‘‘ The Methodism of To-Morrow.”’ 

From far and wide calls came to him to give ser- 
mons and addresses on the most notable occasions. 

Time would fail to tell of his discourses on behalf 
of missions, education, temperance, and other great 
interests. 

In the fullness of his mighty manhood, surpassing 
gifts, and universal popularity he stood forth as one 
of the foremost men of ecumenical Methodism, if 
not the foremost. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CITIZEN AND PATRIOT 


A CHARACTER in one of the plays of Terence, the 
Latin dramatist, is made to say, ‘‘I am a man, and 
nothing of man is foreign to me.” 

This sentiment with a better and nobler meaning 
than that intended by its author filled the soul and 
colored the life of Charles Betts Galloway. 

His catholic spirit excluded all sectarianism, and 
his ecumenical labors extended beyond all sectional 
lines and national limits. But he did not for a 
moment entertain the false notion, held by some mis- 
guided advocates of a spurious cosmopolitanism, 
that Christianity inhibits special love of one’s own 
people and forbids patriotic devotion to one’s own 
country. 

St. Paul, who suffered the bitterest persecutions 
on account of his persistent proclamation of the 
universality of the gospel in which ‘there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all 
and in all’’ (Col. iii. 11), did nevertheless hold in 
tenderest affection the people of his own race and 
nation, and concerning them he wrote to the fore- 
most of the Gentile Churches: ‘‘I could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh’’ (Rom. ix. 3). 

Such was the love of Bishop Galloway for Missis- 
sippi, the State in which he was born, and the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church, South, through whose 
ministrations he was born again. 

Occasions in which his fervent devotion to his 
Church was manifested have been reviewed in the 
foregoing chapters. It now remains to show his 
never-failing love for Mississippi and the Mississip- 
pians. 

Many of his warm friends and ardent admirers 
were accustomed to say that he was ‘‘the first 
citizen’’ of his home city and native State; and for 
their claim there were many justifying grounds. 

Among the great men who lived in the State during 
his day he was the recognized peer of the greatest, 
and with most of them he had attachments of in- 
timate friendship. At the funeral of many of them 
who passed away before him he was called to speak, 
and to their memory he uttered eloquent tributes of 
love and praise. 

On the notable occasions of state in the common- 
wealth he was invited to officiate, and at such cele- 
brations the voice of Mississippi spoke through him 
as perhaps it could not have spoken so well through 
any other lips and tongue. By all his gifts of both 
mind and heart he was preéminently qualified to 
render such services. His understanding of the 
things which made his State great was surpassed 
only by his filial devotion to its welfare. 

Even in distant lands, amid strange and diverting 
scenes, his thoughts turned to Mississippi. 

In India, as the ship in which he sailed approached 
Calcutta he observed: 


As we moved northward and approached the “City of 
Palaces,’’ there was a delightful change in atmospnere, cooler 
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breezes giving assurance that we were passing from the torrid 
into the temperate zone. I love to look at the beautiful tropics, 
but prefer to /ive where frost thickens the blood, quickens the 
step, and puts springs into every nerve. I prefer the Missis- 
sippi pines to the Singalese cocoanut-palms. 


On his first sight of the Woosung River, near 
Shanghai, he exclaimed: 


My first thought was of the lower Mississippi, so much did 
“the child of the ocean’’ resemble the delta and the turbid 
tides of the ‘‘Father of Waters.”’ 


On his visit to Hongkong he met a pleasing sur- 
prise: 


We called first at the American Consulate, and found not 
an official, but a cordial, personal, social welcome from the 
Hon. W. E. Hunt and his charming family. I felt a larger 
and special interest in this capable and honorable representa- 
tive of the Stars and Stripes because he is a Mississippian, 
resident at Greenville. 


In all that was related to the history of Mississippi 
he was intensely interested and indulged laudable 
pride. 

He was an active member of ‘‘The Mississippi 
Historical Society,” to the publications of which he 
made a number of valuable contributions, among 
which may be mentioned the following monographs: 
“The Mother of Female Colleges (Elizabeth College 
at Washington, the old capital),’”’ ‘Lorenzo Dow in 
Mississippi,” ‘‘Thomas Griffin—A Boanerges of the 
Early Southwest,” and ‘‘Aaron Burr in Mississippi.”’ 

He published also a charming biographical sketch 
of his devoted friend, Rev. Charles K. Marshall, 
D.D., of Vicksburg, whom he characterized as “‘one 
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of the grandest ministers of the Church and one of 
the most notable men of the nation.” 

On February 22, 1905, he gave a great address 
before the Lamar Literary Society of Millsaps Col- 
lege on ‘‘Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Orator, Statesman, 
and Patriot,’ in which he paid an eloquent tribute 
to the memory of his revered preceptor and ever- 
beloved friend. On June 3, 1908, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Jefferson Davis, at the 
annual Commencement of the University of Missis- 
sippi, he delivered his memorable oration on “‘ The Life 
and Times of Jefferson Davis,’’ closing with this thrill- 
ing sentence: ‘‘Soldier, hero, statesman, gentleman, 
American, a prince of Christian chivalry, the un- 
crowned Chief of an invisible republic of loving and 
loyal hearts, when another hundred years have 
passed, no intelligent voice will fail to praise him and 
no patriotic hand will refuse to place a laurel wreath 
upon his radiant brow.”’ 

His eulogy of Mr. Davis was not to offset the con- 
troversy which arose between them in 1887, in which 
he treated his aged and honored opponent with the 
utmost courtesy and the most marked consideration ; 
but it sprang spontaneously from his heart as the 
just estimate of that great Mississippian for whom 
he had ever sincere and profound admiration. 

A few months after his return from the Orient in 
1903, the new capitol of Mississippi was dedicated, 
and he was appointed to make the dedicatory ad- 
dress, which he did on June 3. The hour and the 
man met on that occasion, and from the wellspring 
of his patriotic soul poured forth the love and pride 
he felt for his native State. 

13 
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With reference to its position and conditions he 
said: 


Mississippi was ordained by Providence to a commanding 
position in the sisterhood of American commonwealths. Our 
State is fortunately located within those gentle, genial paral- 
lels of latitude in which great results are wrought out under 
most favorable conditions and which have been the home and 
scene of the world’s grandest civilizations. With an average 
temperature during the year of sixty-four degrees, with skies 
as soft as those that bend over Italy, with valleys as produc- 
tive and as beautiful as the Nile, with many streams that 
drain and refresh every foot of our soil and all laved by the 
tides of the world’s mightiest river, we have all the geographi- 
cal and topographical conditions that enter into a mental, 
commercial, and industrial empire. 

The musical name of Mississippi links us to the aboriginal 
history of America. Some of the most poetic and powerful of 
Indian tribes claimed this as their beautiful and happy home. 
They roamed through the forest in search of game and roved 
‘up and down the rivers, their dipping and dripping oars 
keeping time with the heartbeats of their innocent hopes. If 
stories of their brilliant feats had been preserved and woven 
into literature by the genius of some Fenimore Cooper, our 
American youth would have read with thrilling interest tales 
equal to ‘‘The Deer Slayer”’ or ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans.” 
The pathetie story of the maid of Pascagoula and the mys- 
terious music of our Southern Sea on the trembling lyre of a 
Henry W. Longfellow would make melody like the song of 
Hiawatha. To these poetic sons of the forest we are indebted 
for the beautiful names given many of our streams and 
counties and for the charming traditions that have come down 
in the folklore of the generations. 

Mississippi began well. We have a magnificent inheritance 
in the character of our fathers who laid the foundation of this 
great commonwealth. They were not adventurers and ig- 
norant freebooters; but mostly men of education and wealth 
seeking better lands and more inviting fields for the invest- 
ment of their capital and energy. The best blood of the world 
flowed in their rich veins, and by virtue of certain conditions 
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it has been kept, singularly free from foreign mixture. I dare 
to affirm that the white population of Mississippi contains a 
larger per cent of pure American blood and orthodoxy in re- 
ligious faith than any other section of this continent. “ Isms,” 
social and religious, do not flourish in this region, and we have 
been but slightly affected by the influx of foreign doctrines 
and customs. 


Then, there rose before him the vision of the 
mighty men by whom Mississippi had been made 
and glorified, and he recalled them in this fervent 
tribute to them: 


There was Jefferson Davis, our greatest chieftain and 
highest citizen and grandest hero, who led no army save at 
Mississippi’s command and championed no principle or 
policy without her direction or cordial support. In early days 
he was the pride of her chivalry, at a later period her greatest 
statesman and parliamentary leader, and in old age her 
patriotic benediction. His splendid genius was Mississippi’s 
rarest jewel; his teachings were her doctrines, his oblation of 
himself was her sacrifice; his death was her sorest bereave- 
ment; and I would that his honored remains, sleeping on 
these capitol. grounds, were her most sacred treasure. He 
will ever be enthroned as ‘‘the uncrowned chief of an in- 
visible republic of loving and loyal hearts.” 

There was Sargent S. Prentiss, the entrancing music of 
whose eloquence was equaled only by the majestic sweep of 
his invincible logic. Chief Justice Taney said: ‘‘If he were 
not the greatest of orators, I would pronounce him the pro- 
foundest of lawyers.’’ The handsome face and eagle eye, the 
marvelously musical voice, the frail, crippled body, and the 
vast eager crowds hanging breathless upon his golden speech 
are the woof of many thrilling stories of the earlier times and 
form a picture found in every home in the Southwest. The 
traditions of his triumphs in the courts of Vicksburg, Jackson, 
New Orleans, and elsewhere, and the legends of his unrivaled 
eloquence in great national issues addressed to enraptured 
thousands, belong to the forensic history of the last two gen- 
erations. Political friends and foes alike accorded him abso- 
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lute preéminence. At the bar he was the acknowledged 
master, ‘‘whether stealing away the technical hearts of the 
stern judges or weaving seductive tales in the honest ears of 
sworn jurymen.”’ When great orators are being discussed, 
no other name is mentioned in the same class with Sargent S. 
Prentiss. He shines alone, a star of the first magnitude. He 
yet reigns without a rival, no one daring to usurp his throne 
or wear his golden crown. The tall trees that stand sentinel 
over the grave of this sleeping genius, two miles south of 
Natchez, are draped in long moss. Thus nature seems to 
provide for her own mourning emblems to perpetuate a na- 
tion’s grief for her greatest orator. As the winds sigh gently 
through the moss-hung branches a low, sweet dirge falls upon 
the ear and sweeps in solemn numbers through the chambers 
of the soul. And through the passing days and years our soft 
Southern winds give plaintive voice to America’s ceaseless 
sorrow that the cruel grave claimed all too early her mightiest 
master of eloquence and persuasive speech. When only 
forty-two years old he fell asleep, the world filled with his 
fame and a great nation gratefully bending at the feet of his 
majestic genius. 

There was Lucius Q. C. Lamar, whose stainless character 
and broad statesmanship and dauntless leadership Mississippi 
will ever be proud to remember and delight to honor. He 
united in himself many of the distinguishing characteristics 
of America’s grand senatorial triumvirate. Websterian in 
his masterful grasp of great constitutional principles and as 
profound and unerring as Calhoun in the stately and steady 
march of his logical processes, he could at will command the 
imperial eloquence of Henry Clay in the illustration and en- 
forcement of mighty argument. He was the first Southern 
representative after the war to rift the darkness of our 
national skies and bring light into these despairing parallels. 
The voice that spoke over the dead Sumner, like another 
prophet in the wilderness, proclaimed the day-dawn of our 
national peace, the cloudless sunburst of our Federal im- 
mortality. Well has he been called ‘‘the inspired pacificator.” 

But time would fail me to tell of David Holmes, Mississip- 
pi’s first and one of her greatest governors; of Maj. Thomas 
Hinds, for whom this capital county was named, who was 
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confidently trusted in civil life as he was proudly followed by 
his brave dragodns; of George Poindexter, the first codifier 
of Mississippi’s laws, a great governor and a great senator, a 
figure of massive and majestic mold, but with feet of clay; 
of John A. Quitman, the hero of Chapultepec, an accomplished 
gentleman and capable general of armies; of William L. 
Sharkey, the Chief Justice Marshall, of Mississippi juris- 
prudence; of Edward C. Walthall, the Chevalier Bayard of 
the Southwest, a brilliant cavalry commander and an ideal 
senator; of Ethelbert Barksdale, the Sir Robert Peel, of 
Mississippi, a leader in any host, a premier in any cabinet, 
a peer in any realm, who in all his conspicuous political 
career never compromised a principle or betrayed a cause or 
fled a field or deserted a friend; of James Z. George, the great 
commander and able senator, the framer and expounder of 
constitutions; of John Marshall Stone, whose granite charac- 
ter was as majestic in the councils of peace as in the storm 
of war; and hundreds of others in Church and State who are 
worthy to be held in high and everlasting honor. Theirs are 
deeds which shall not pass away, ‘“‘and names that must not 
wither, though the earth forget her empires.” 


Speaking of the courage and fortitude with which 
the leaders and people of Mississippi met and tri- 
umphed over the hardships and humiliations follow- 
ing the War between the States, he said: 


And those pitiless years of reconstruction! Worse than the 
calamities of war were ‘‘the desolating furies of peace.’’ No 
proud people ever suffered such indignities nor endured such 
humiliation and degradation. More heartless than the robber 
bands that infested Germany after the Thirty Years’ War 
were the hordes of plunderers and vultures who fed and 
fattened upon the disarmed and defenseless South. Their 
ferocious greed knew no satiety, and their shameless rapacity 
sought to strip her to the skin. As Judge Jere Black with 
characteristic vividness and vigor has said: ‘‘ Their felonious 
fingers were made long enough to reach into the pockets of 
posterity. They coined the industry of future generations 
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into cash and snatched the inheritance from children whose 
fathers were unborn. A conflagration sweeping over the 
State from one end to the other and destroying every building 
and every article of personal property would have been a 
visitation of mercy in comparison to the curse of such a 
government.” 

But no brave people ever endured oppression and poverty 
with such calm dignity and splendid.self-restraint. And by 
dint of their own unconquerable spirit and tireless toil they 
saw their beautiful land rise from ashes into affluence. The 
South no longer ‘‘speaks with pathos or sings the Miserere.” 
She has risen from poverty and smiles at defeat. Out of the 
fire and tempest and baptism of blood our State has come un- 
daunted in spirit and with unfaltering faith in the future. 
It is said that the green grass peacefully waving over the 
field of Waterloo the summer after the famous battle suggested 
to Lord Byron, in his ‘‘Childe Harold,” to exclaim: ‘‘How 
this red rain has made the harvest grow!”’ 

So every battle plain that was once furrowed with shot and 
shell aud wet with the blood of brothers now waves with the 
abundant harvest of a new and larger life. The refluent wave 
has set in. After a long and bitter night, the morning dawns. 
“Tt is daybreak everywhere.” 


Concluding his oration, he spoke this word of ex- 
hortation and hope to his fellow Mississippians: 


And now, fellow Mississippians, suffer me a concluding 
word. As we to-day dedicate this splendid structure to the 
cause of pure democracy—to truth, liberty, justice, and right- 
eousness—let it be an occasion for each loyal citizen to re- 
plight his faith to the principles of the republic and repledge 
his devotion to the progress and prosperity of our great 
State. My sincere hopes are that the fair faces with veiled 
eyes that adorn the interior of this faultless dome may not be 
simply triumphs of art, but true prophecies of that absolute 
and even-handed justice that shall distinguish the judicial, 
executive, and legislative history of Mississippi for all the 
coming years. 

May the golden eagle in the marvelously beautiful dome of 
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this magnificent capitol fitly symbolize the aspiring spirit of 
Mississippi! Look at him, proud bird of Jove, perched on the 
pinnacle of this triumph of architecture; his undimmed eye 
is fixed upon the unclouded sun, and his mighty pinions are 
outstretched, ready to 


“Soar through heaven’s unfathomable depths 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home,”’ 


So may this day of jubilee be the beginning of larger plans 
and loftier hopes and wider visions and grander achievements. 
Gilded by the earliest light of the morning and crowned with 
the mellow glory of each parting day, may this capitol also 
be a symbol of the perpetual benediction vouchsafed to our 
commonwealth by a favoring Providence! 

My earnest prayer for my native State is that Mississippi 
may ever rank among the greatest, strongest, purest, proudest, 
and most prosperous commonwealths in this mighty nation. 
And for the nation I have a vision ‘‘simple in its majesty, 
sublime in its beauty,’’ best described in the eloquent words 
of our incomparable Lucius Q. C. Lamar: “It is that of one 
grand, mighty, indivisible republic upon this continent, throw- 
ing its loving arms around all sections, omnipotent for pro- 
tection, powerless for oppression, cursing none, blessing all.” 


His devotion to Mississippi and his hostility to 
whatsoever damaged men and dishonored God in- 
spired his fearless advocacy and wise efforts on behalf 
of the cause of temperance reform. 

As far back as May, 1874, when, at the early age 
of twenty-five years, he was serving as the pastor 
of the Methodist Church at Jackson, he proclaimed 
war on the liquor traffic and summoned others to 
join him in the conflict which he predicted would be 
long and bitter, but ultimately triumphant. With 
that ringing appeal he closed his discourse: 


Massillon was once invited to preach a sermon in behalf of 
an orphanschool. The day appointed the church was crowded 
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with eager listeners. In the gallery above the pulpit were the 
children who so sorely needed help. Massillon stood up, 
paused a moment, looking down on the sea of upturned 
faces, then silently he turned and pointed to the children. It 
was enough. Men gave freely of their money, while sobbing 
women cast their jewels into the plate. So it would only be 
necessary for me to bid you look at the sickening distress of 
intemperance to rally your hearts and energies to the rescue. 
But alas! it is impossible. Its frightful ravages are beyond 
human calculation. Its woes surpass the wildest imagination. 
The skulls of its slaughtered victims would make a pyramid 
whose towering summit would peer in ghastly horror above 
the loftiest mountain, while its base would cover our largest 
State. The tears shed because of its murders would swell the 
volume of our lordliest river. The mourning weeds worn for 
its destroyed would drape the heavens in black, and clothe 
every woman and child in the land for a year. But enough. 
Now is the time for action. In the name of God, let us lift 
up our banner. Fling it to the winds, and let it catch the 
breath of heaven. On it I would inscribe the lofty motto that 
blazes on the shield of grand old Virginia. Ours is a war of 
extermination. We have no truce with rum, no compromise 
with Satan. Take down the trumpet, and let its echoes over 
hill and valley summon the friends of freedom and humanity 
to the field where God marshals the host of war. Strike with 
the courage of a hero and the strength of a man of God. But 
let me warn you, brethren, our cause is not to be won ina day. 
Be not faint-hearted if their ranks do not give way at the 
first booming of our guns. We must expect a persistent and 
hotly contested struggle. Gird on the courage and inflexible 
resolve of McDonald in the famous charge at Wagram. If 
our fathers fought for eight years to secure our national in- 
dependence, surely we may labor thrice eight to achieve our 
country’s emancipation from a thraldom more galling and 
degrading than the bondage of Israel in Egypt. With faith 
and prayer and the sword of the spirit, we shall yet strike the 
shackles from our nation’s freedom. While we battle let us 
pray. This is eminently a religious movement. Its grand 
success in the West has been followed by sweeping revivals of 
religion. Then if we would have God’s work prosper, if we 
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would see our languishing Zion revived with new zeal and 
rejoicing with a fresh baptism of divine grace, we must first 
conquer the rum power. The heart will never be converted 
while the reason is crazed with the poison of ardent spirits. 
Then in the name of sorrowing women and starving children, 
and the one hundred thousand drunkards who are annually 
toppling into hell, let us battle for the suppression of this 
blighting sin and the triumph of right. And to the God of 
all grace be honor and glory, now and forever. Amen. 


Three years later, in association with Rev. S. A. 
Steel, D.D., at that time pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Columbus, Miss., he began editorial work 
on The Southern Prohibitionist, a temperance paper 
planned by Dr. Steel. 

Four years later he participated in the first public 
meeting held in Mississippi in the interest of prohibi- 
tion. The meeting, called by Col. W. L. Nugent, 
met in the City Hall of Jackson in the early spring 
of 1881 and was addressed by him, after which a 
committee, consisting of W. L. Nugent, J. T. Buck, 
J. B. Gambrell, C. B. Galloway, S. A. Steel, and 
E. B. Ramsey, was appointed for the purpose of 
calling a State Convention. 

The Convention was called and met in Jackson, 
July 20, 1881. In it forty-two counties were repre- 
sented by nearly two hundred delegates. A declara- 
tion of principles was adopted, an address to the 
people of the State was adopted, and an Executive 
Committee, with Col. W. L. Nugent as Chairman, 
was appointed. 

“Thus organized, the work of reform began in 
good earnest and proceeded with definite aim and 
method.” In its platform ‘‘the Convention declared 
its non-partisan purpose and principles, to which 
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thereafter it consistently adhered.’’ (Galloway’s 
‘Handbook of Prohibition.’’) 

In those days courage was required for such work; 
for prohibition of the liquor traffic was not then 
generally favored. Even many good people ques- 
tioned the wisdom of prohibition, and not a few 
denied the right of civil government to enact such 
statutes. If one had predicted that within less than 
fifty years the Federal Constitution would be 
amended by a prohibition section, he would have 
been regarded as a fanatical dreamer quite beside 
himself. 

In promoting the reform which has been brought 
to pass Charles Betts Galloway bore no small part. 

Oftener than otherwise he presided over the State 
Prohibition Convention, and for many years served 
almost continuously as Chairman of its Executive 
Committee. 

He was very far removed from what some have 
been pleased to call ‘‘a political parson.’”’ Hence he 
sought to keep the cause of prohibition quite clear 
of party politics. Wisely he favored ‘local option”’ 
as the first step and best method by which to reach 
total prohibition in the end, and the wisdom of this 
judicious policy was fully vindicated in the final out- 
come of prohibition in Mississippi. 

Nevertheless, some friends of the cause criticized 
him for his position, while the advocates of the open 
saloon maliciously misrepresented him. 

The tide of temperance reform rose higher and 
higher in Mississippi and other States, especially 
during the years 1886 and 1887. 

In the spring of 1886 (the year of his election to 
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the office of bishop) he published his ‘‘ Handbook of 
Prohibition,” which was specially adapted to the 
situation in Mississippi. He took part also in several 
“‘local option campaigns,’ among them that in 
Lincoln County, where he was living; and the result 
of the vote in that county was a vote of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty-four votes for prohibition and nine 
hundred and ninety-eight for licensed saloons. 

Concerning his election to the episcopacy in 1886 
Rev. T. J. Bailey, D.D., in his work entitled ‘‘ Pro- 
hibition in Mississippi’’ says: ‘‘In this eventful year, 
Dr. C. B. Galloway, a strong advocate of prohibition, 
was elected bishop in the month of May. Prohibi- 
tionists keenly felt his absence from their counsels 
and from the field of activity.” 

But their fears were not well grounded; for while 
the duties of the episcopal office carried him often 
out of Mississippi, he never ceased to codperate with 
his fellow-prohibitionists by both wise counsels in 
their conventions and in energetic efforts in the field. 

He presided over the Mississippi State Prohibition 
Convention held on July 27, 1887, hurrying back from 
his memorable visit to the Indian Territory in order to 
attend the convention and to take part in some of the 
many local option campaigns then pending in his 
beloved State. 

During the year 1887 elections were held in the 
States of Tennessee and Texas on constitutional 
amendments to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. 

To influence those elections the advocates of the 
open saloons resorted to many unworthy methods. 
Unfortunately the antiprohibitionists in Texas drew 
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into the discussion the Hon. Jefferson Davis by the 
publication of a letter written on July 20 to Ex- 
Governor Lubbock of that State, in which he ex- 
pressed pronounced opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. The letter of Mr. Davis was republished in 
Mississippi, the antiprohibitionists using it in the 
numerous local option elections which were being 
held in the State. 

Of course, such a letter could not be ignored by 
the prohibitionists without great injury to their 
cause, and, in an address delivered at Brookhaven 
(his home town) on August 10, Bishop Galloway ex- 
pressed strong dissent from the views of Mr. Davis 
and made forcible refutations of the positions taken 
by the aged statesman. 

Although the utterance of the Bishop was most 
respectful and courteous, it offended Mr. Davis, and 
a controversy followed, which is fully set forth in the 
next chapter of this biography. 

Strange to say, while the antiprohibitionists in 
Texas were thus using the unfortunate letter of Mr. 
Davis, they were misrepresenting Bishop Galloway 
with whom Mr. Davis was engaged in controversy. 
They published in newspapers at Dallas that the 
Bishop favored local option, but was opposed to 
“statutory and constitutional prohibition.” The 
party publishing the false statement claimed to have 
even “a circular letter’ from Bishop Galloway de- 
claring that such was his position. 

This odious misrepresentation gave the Bishop 
occasion to make plain his true position in a letter to 
friends which they were authorized to give to the 
press, and which some of them did publish. In one 
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of those letters he said: ‘“‘Such an unwarranted use 
of my name is the exhaustion of conscienceless dema- 
gogism.”’ 

The editor of the Dallas Herald exposed the false 
statement in an editorial from which the following 
extract is taken: 


The News of last Monday morning published a statement 
to the effect that the True Blues were in possession of a 
circular from Bishop Galloway in which that gentleman was 
committed in favor of local option, but against State prohibi- 
tion. The implication and the intent of the statement were 
that Bishop Galloway opposed prohibition. The Herald, 
confident that this publication was untrue, immediately wrote 
to Bishop Galloway at his home in Mississippi. The Bishop 
was not at home, but the letter was forwarded; and one near 
and dear to him, one who is most likely to know the senti- 
ments of the Bishop on this great question, writes the Herald 
emphatically that the News is in error’’ and asks the Herald 
to say so, pending the Bishop’s response. Our correspondent 
closes the letter as follows: ‘‘Bishop Galloway espoused the 
cause of prohibition in Mississippi, when its friends did not 
number more than a dozen, and for years has worked and 
prayed for its success. I wish that it was so he could spend 
some time with you in Texas before your election. God 
grant that your cause triumph.” 

Just what motive could have prompted the author of that 
statement, the Herald will not undertake to guess. Sentiment 
is crystallizing all over Texas on this question; people are 
making up their minds and taking position for or against, on 
the strength of ‘“‘lights’’ now before them; and this statement 
that Bishop Galloway, a man of great ability and goodness of 
heart, a man known as an educator, editor, and minister, and 
for great personal influence, should be opposed to this great 
moral reform has no doubt helped to stimulate and embolden 
some who were wavering to come out on that side who would 
not otherwise have done so. The methods of the antis are 
outrageoris, unworthy any good cause, and should drive from 
their ranks every man who loves right and respects decency. 


* 
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In a letter to Hon. T. R. Bonner, of Tyler, the 
Bishop himself said: 


I am certainly annoyed that my name should be used as 
opposing constitutional prohibition. From the beginning of 
the movement in Mississippi, I have been actively identified 
with, and for several years past have been the chairman of, 
the State Prohibition Executive Committee, I have recently 
issued a little book entitled ‘‘Hand Book of Prohibition,”’ 
especially for circulation in Mississippi, in which my views 
are fully set forth. In a recent address to the friends of pro- 
hibition in Mississippi, I congratulated them upon the opera- 
tion of our local option law and urged increased activicy that 
other counties might be redeemed from the curse of the open 
saloon. _I drew no contrast between statutory and constitu- 
tional prohibition and uttered not a word that could be 
tortured into such a meaning. I have always held that local 
option was an important, if not necessary, step to constitu- 
tional prohibition. I wish for the friends of reform in Texas 
a grand victory. If other duties allowed, I would gladly spend 
some time in the State and make my voice heard in behalf of 
the amendment. Let every Christian citizen stand in his lot 
and battle for the right. 


Thus he made clear his position, and in so doing 
incidentally answered the unjust criticisms made 
some years before by a few misguided advocates of 
prohibition in Mississippi. 

From his youth to the day of his death he was the 
courageous and consistent advocate of prohibition, 
promoting the cause by wise methods adapted to the 
conditions and circumstances of different stages in 
the progress of the great reform. 

Writing of the Bishop’s death, the Rev. T. aR 
Bailey, D.D., in the book “Prohibition in Mississippi’”’ 
says: 

On May 12, just as the sun was rising, the spirit of Bishop 
Charles B. Galloway took its flight to its eternal home. He 
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was a gallant knight in the prohibition ranks. He fell in full 
armor, when in’the very strength of manhood, being fifty- 
nine years, eight months, and eleven days old. It is certain 
that no man excelled him in planning against the invading 
hordes of liquor leeches in our State, or in meeting the liquor 
advocates in the arena of debate, or in the use of his facile 
pen to meet the vile misrepresentations of liquor dealers in 
newspapers. He was a Mississippian from core to cuticle. 
As an orator he had very few equals and still fewer superiors. 
Both in his speeches and writings, he was logical, exhaustive, 
and convincing. His demise was one of the heaviest losses 
prohibition had yet sustained. 


But valiant and valuable as were the services of 
Bishop Galloway on behalf of the cause of prohibition 
in Mississippi, he did not make it a hobby which he 
rode to the exclusion of other matters of importance. 

Every aspect of civic virtue was seen and advo- 
vocated by him, and every departure from it was 
deprecated and denounced by him. 

He made strong deliverances in favor of the Sun- 
day laws, which he considered vital to the preserva- 
tion of the American Republic and the maintenance 
of a Christian civilization. 

He condemned lynching and all other forms of 
lawlessness. 

A most striking utterance was made by him in an 
address before the Mississippi Press Association on 
May 21, 1907, barely two years before his death. 
His theme was ‘‘The Ethics of Politics,’’ in the 
course of which he said: 


From the depths of my soul, and in behalf of American 
citizenship, do I repudiate the doctrine of a distinguished 
politician who has said, ‘‘The Decalogue and the Golden 
Rule have no place in a political campaign.’’ Over against 
that blasphemous declaration, which is nothing less than a 
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wanton affront to our national honor, I rejoice to place the 
eloquent words of the immortal Washington in his “‘ Farewell 
Address”’: ‘‘ Public prosperity has no foundation but morality 
and religion; and religion is the only security of morality.” 


At another point in the address he said: ‘‘Sec- 
tarianism should never enter politics, but religion 
everywhere and always.” And again: “One as 
much betrays his country by disregarding her needs 
as in the desertion of her colors.” 

Having discussed and enforced the basal prin- 
ciples and fundamental truths of civic duty, he 
proceeded to make specific application of them, and 
among other things he condemned the repudiation 
of certain bonds by Mississippi which he believed 
should have been paid. 

In this matter many citizens disagreed with him, 
although the best among them heartily approved 
what he said. He but reiterated the condemnation 
of this repudiation which was uttered by the Hon. 
Jefferson Davis before the War between the States. 

And in this connectionitis notirrelevant or improper 
to say that Hon. Theodore Roosevelt in his biography 
of Thomas Hart Benton falsely accused Mr. Davis 
of approving this act of repudiation and advocating 
its passage when a member of the Legislature of 
Mississippi, although he was never a member of the 
Legislature and as a private citizen strenuously op- 
posed the act of repudiation when to Oppose it en- 
dangered his political fortune. 

Like Mr. Davis, Bishop Galloway took no counsel 
of fear in his opposition to repudiation when he 
spoke these brave words; 
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But while properly insisting upon individual and corpora- 
tion integrity, is it not a good time to raise the question, if the 
State itself had better not hold up a high ideal before the 
people by paying its own debts? The perpetual humiliation 
of Mississippi is the fact that the word repudiation was ever 
attached to her great name. And through all the years to 
come whatever apology or explanation to that ever-to-bee 
lamented act, the State cannot escape a measure of disgrace. 
The statute of limitation can never run against genuine 
honesty. Though three generations have passed since the 
State repudiated obligations on which her great seal had been 
set, it is not too late to right a wrong and thereby become a 
stainless example to every one of her loyal citizens. It 
weakens any appeal of the State for her own name to be 
linked with the word repudiation, a word that contains the 
very exhaustion of disgrace and disgust. Every reading of 
that mournful history of the Planters’ and Union Bank bonds 
and their formal repudiation, after a fierce factional struggle 
and over the solemn deliverance of the Supreme Court of 
the State affirming their validity, stirs within me the hope 
that some day that whole record may be sponged out by the 
unanimous and indignant voice of an aroused commonwealth. 


Commenting editorially upon the address, the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat said: 


Taking as his theme ‘‘The Ethics of Politics,” Bishop Gal- 
loway passed from phase to phase of the great problem of 
government, as practiced by democratic peoples, fearlessly 
pointing out the spots at which the toxins of special privilege, 
greed, and graft have been permitted to enter and calling 
upon the commonwealth of Mississippi to hark back to the 
stern political righteousness of those great statesmen, Jefferson 
Davis and L. Q. C. Lamar. 

The functions of citizenship are as sacred as the songs of 
Zion; ‘‘The ballot is as the book of common prayer;”’ ‘‘The 
same law of duty controls in the service of the country as in 
the conventicles of the sanctuary, in the halls of statehood 
and at the chancel of the house of God;”’’ ‘‘Sectarianism should 
never enter politics, but religion everywhere and always.” 
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Such sentiments as these punctuated the notable address, and, 
rising gradually from considerations of his own beloved State 
to affairs of the nation, the orator spoke remarkable words of 
hopefulness in giving praise to the distinguished men who now 
head both the great divisions of the body politic, Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Jennings Bryan. 

Those who had the pleasure of hearing Bishop Galloway 
during the inspiration of the spoken word declare that the 
orator was never more impressive in rhetorical fervor or 
showed greater conviction of purpose. The speech is of the 
kind that will grow and bear fruit in years yet unnumbered. 


In this great deliverance is seen a cross-section of 
Bishop Galloway’s heart, revealing an incorruptible 
patriotism and disclosing an ardent love for Missis- 
sippi which was too pure to defend a wrong and too 
holy to extenuate a sin. 

He was in all his life a patriot and a Christian who 
obeyed with conscientious care the exhortation to 
Cromwell, put by Shakespeare in Cardinal Wolsey’s 
mouth: 

“Be just and fear not. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


HIS CONTROVERSY WITH HONORABLE 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 


THE controversy between Bishop Galloway and the 
Hon. Jefferson Davis attracted wide attention at the 
time of its first publication, and it is still a matter of 
historic importance on account of the great subject 
discussed as well as the prominence and high charac- 
ter of the two great men who were parties to it. 

It is therefore incorporated in this biography of 
Bishop Galloway. Indeed it would be a serious im- 
perfection in the book if the controversy were omitted. 
It needs no explanation beyond the prefatory note 
written by Bishop Galloway and the introduction by 
Dr. E. E. Hoss, which were published in the pamphlet 
when the controversy was finally issued in that form. 

The prefatory note by Bishop Galloway is as fol- 
lows: 


In response to repeated and urgent requests I consent to the 
publication, in more convenient and permanent form, of my 
letters on some aspects of the prohibition question, written in 
reply to Hon. Jefferson Davis. They appeared originally in 
the Clarion, a newspaper at Jackson, Miss. The occasion of 
the controversy is fully explained in my first ‘“‘reply;’’ but as 
the publication of my letters alone would be unfair to Mr. 
Davis, his will be republished also, in full and in the order in 
which they first appeared. The reader can therefore judge for 
himself as to the issues involved, the tone of the discussion, 
and the strength of the argument on the one side or the other. 

Though the discussion did not take wide range, being 
confined strictly to the points raised by Mr. Davis, the under- 
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lying principles of the great reform movement are set forth 
somewhat fully, together with the proper attitude of the 
Church thereto. It is a matter of gratulation that the posi- 
tions I sought to advocate have been abundantly vindicated 
by the growth of prohibition sentiment and legislation in the 
State in which both disputants found residence. The doc- 
trines defended have been crystallized into stringent statutes 
which have already given protection to almost the entire State 
of Mississippi. 

Assured by friends that this publication will contribute 
something to the good cause in which so many thousands are 
earnestly enlisted, I sent it forth with the prayer that intelli- 
gent conviction on the great subject may be deepened and 
patriotic courage strengthened until the flag of freedom shall 
wave over the whole empire of rum and ruin. 


The introduction by Dr. Hoss (subsequently 
elected to the office of bishop) is as follows: 


In the year 1887 the State of Texas voted on the question 
of a constitutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. While the canvass was in 
progress the Hon. Jefferson Davis, ex-President of the Con- 
federate States, wrote a letter to ex-Governor Lubbock, of 
Texas, taking strong ground against the amendment. This 
letter, which was scattered broadcast, was a grievous surprise 
to many thousands of Mr. Davis’s best friends, who knew the 
perfect probity of his character and the uniformly temperate 
habits of his life. In a public speech delivered at Brookhaven, 
Miss., Bishop Charles B. Galloway expressed his profound 
regret over the unfortunate occurrence. His utterances at 
once found their way into the newspapers, reached the ears of 
Mr. Davis, and led to the correspondence contained in this 
pamphlet. It is a matter for congratulation that these open 
letters are now published in a more permanent form. They 
contain as dignified and luminous a descussion of the questions 
at issue between the eminent disputants as can be found in the 
range of our reading. We think that no one can go through 
them from beginning to end without being convinced that 
Bishop Galloway has the best of the argument. Beyond a 
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doubt he vindicates the right of a State to utterly prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits, and in doing so 
plants himself squarely on Mr. Davis’s own premise: ‘That 
to keep a saloon is not a personal right, but a privilege to be 
obtained by getting a license for that purpose.’ We wish that 
the pamphlet may have a wide circulation, feeling sure, as we 
do, that it cannot fail to help the cause of temperance. 


With these preliminary statements, which were 
published in the pamphlet, there is no necessity for 
the writer of this volume to make comment or ex- 
position of the controversy, except to say that the 
general impression of the wisest and best people 
at the time of the controversy was that Bishop 
Galloway sustained well his contentions with Mr. 
Davis, and that the Bishop’s letters contributed no 
little to the promotion of the cause of prohibition 
both in Mississippi and other States. 

The letters of the distinguished disputants are pub- 
lished in full in the following pages: 


MR. DAVIS TO BISHOP GALLOWAY 
BeEav\or1r, Miss., September 7, 1887. 
Rt. Rey. Charles B. Galloway, Bishop of the Methodist Church, South. 

Dear Sir: On seeing your address deliverd at Brookhaven, 
Miss., on the 10th ult., as published in the Times-Democrat, of 
New Orleans, on the 11th, I wrote to you calling your atten- 
tion to passages cited from your address, and sent you a print- 
ed copy of my letter to Governor Lubbock, of the 20th of July 
last. I entertained the reasonable supposition that you had 
somehow been misled as to the purport of that letter, and that 
upon an examination of the text you would acknowledge the 
injustice you had done me; or, if this expectation was not 
well founded, that you would mark the passages on which 
your strictures were founded and return the letter to me, and 
this I requested you to do. 

You replied to my letter of the 16th ult., but did not meet 
the issue | presented, did not return the printed copy of my 
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letter, or specify the passages of it which caused your attack. 
In your letter, both kind and courteous, you referred to what 
Judge Reagan had written and what the saloon men of Texas 
had said. I replied, on the 20th of August, that I was not re- 
sponsible for what Mr. Reagan had written or what the saloon 
men had said, and called your attention to the failure to return 
the printed copy of my letter as requested, and in conclusion I 
wrote that my first letter was from ‘‘a desire to avoid public 
discussion with you. That desire remains. It depends upon 
you whether I shall be driven to the alternative of presenting 
my case before the public,’’ that being the tribunal before 
which you had arraigned me. To this you replied, sending 
back the printed copy as it had been sent to you, with an 
apology for having accidentally omitted to inclose it in your 
previous letter. This forces upon me the alternative of reply- 
ing to your address by an open letter. 

You have expressed sorrow because I answered the inquiry 
of a friend for my opinion on a political question, and em- 
ployed many kind and complimentary expressions in regard to 
me, but in view of your persistence in unjustified assailment, 
your compliments seem like the garlands with which in the 
olden time a sacrificial offering was decorated. Now it is my 
turn to grieve, not for you personally, but that a dignitary of 
the Methodist Church, South, should have left the pulpit and 
the Bible to mount the political rostrum and plead the higher 
law of prohibitionism—the substitution of force for free will, 
moral responsibility, the obligation to do unto others as we 
would be done by, and the brotherly love taught by the meek 
and lowly Jesus whom we adore. In this I see the forbidden 
union of Church and State. My grief is real and relates to 
both. 

Disfranchised though I be, the love of my life for the Con- 
stitution and the liberties it was formed to secure remains as 
ardent in age as it was in youth. The ‘Methodist Church, 
South,” has been to me the object of admiration and grateful 
affection because of its fidelity to principle, despite the pres- 
sure of wealth and power, by the zeal of its underpaid minis- 
ters who have gone along byways to penetrate unfrequented 
regions, and there “‘ preach the gospel to the poor.’”’ Often has 
my memory recalled the prophetic vision of Bishop Marvin. 
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Will it be fulfilled by introducing politics into the organization 
of the Church he nobly illustrated? 

This reply, it may be proper here to remark, is not made to 
you in your character of a dignitary of that Church, but in that 
which for that occasion you have assumed—as a political par- 
tisan. It is untenable to deny that the movement in which you 
have engaged is political, for its aim is to elect representatives 
pledged to enact laws to govern the body policic. It is true 
that you designate the movement ‘‘a moral reform,” but it 
seems like irony thus to term penal statutes hedged about by 
extraordinary measures of prevention. 

There are two noticeable omissions in your published criti- 
cism of my letter to ex-Govenor Lubbock. First, no mention of 
anything to be found in that letter; second, no statement of the 
amendment pending in Texas, on which my opinion was asked, 
and which was, therefore, the subject of my answer. In my first 
note to you the passages of your address were cited which ap- 
peared to me to be unwarranted by the letter on which your at- 
tack was made. It was quite irrelevant to inform me what 
somebody else had said or done. You had assailed me for a 
certain letter which I had written. The closing sentence of 
your published address was: ‘‘ How sad that the last words of a 
soldier, sage, or Christian should become the shibboleth of the 
saloons!’’ One who shall attentively read the letter against 
which your attack was directed must readily perceive why you 
did not comply with my request that you would mark the pas- 
sages on which your strictures were founded. There was no 
reference in my letter to saloons. 

Your intelligence does not permit the supposition that you 
did not percieve the distinction between personal, inalienable 
rights which I asserted government was bound to protect and 
privileges which the government might refuse or grant, as the 
public welfare should require. The most credulous and ignor- 
ant of our partisans, if they have followed Mr. Primrose’s ad- 
vice and have kept ‘“‘their eyes about them,’ cannot have 
failed to see that to keep a saloon is not a personal right, but a 
privilege to be obtained by getting a license for that purpose, 
subject to such restrictions and conditions as the law has im- 
posed. To you it would be needless to say that under our 
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policy of local option it may not be possible everywhere to ob- 
tain that license upon any terms whatever. 

After a more diligent search of my letter than you have 
seemed to have given before attacking it in your public address 
you have found the hypothetical reference to the ‘‘ wooden 
horse,” and that is all of mine to which you have referred. To 
that I reply, if confined to narrow limits and with a sufficient 
majority to assure that the measure rests on the consent of the 
governed, I am in favor of ‘‘local option’’; but if insidiously 
employed to gain a vantage ground for wider operations, then 
it should be a warning against lurking evil. My remarks had 
only that extent. 

According to the reported proceedings of the Prohibition 
convention of our State, you were of the minority who opposed 
making it a.State question, and so far we would appear to 
agree. 

Though the constitutional amendment pending in Texas was 
the subject on which my opinion was asked and given, you 
have spoken only of ‘‘whisky traffic’ and “‘saloons,’’ together 
with the incidents and accidents of the canvass in Texas. Of 
the last it may be said that when you have more experience in 
such matters you will probably realize that the defeated party 
in an election is generally dissatisfied with the result and prone 
to complain of the manner in which it was effected. 

As necessary to a full understanding of the matters in issue, 
I will quote the terms of the amendment referred to as follows: 

The manufacture, sale, and exchange of intoxicating liquor, 
except ‘‘for medical, mechanical, sacramental, and scientific 
purposes, is hereby prohibited in the State of Texas.’ 

The legislature was to enact necessary laws at its first ses- 
sion after the adoption of the amendment. If it had been 
adopted, a farmer who had a vineyard was not to be permitted 
to make wine of his grapes; or, if he had anorchard, he was not 
to be allowed to manufacture cider of his apples or brandy of 
his peaches or whisky of his grain or beer of his barley or hops. 
He could not exchange such articles, though the product of his 
farm, for comforts grown in a different latitude and not to be 
produced at his home. 

Fanaticism looks through a reversed telescope, minimizing 
everything save its special object. What though one should 
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point a Prohibitionist to the civilizing, harmonizing, peace-se- 
curing, comfort-giving effects of commerce upon the nations, 
if he thought it interfered with his particular ‘‘ism,’”’ would he 
not probably answer by irrelevant catchwords? The time was 
when sumptuary laws embraced what should be worn and 
eaten. If we begin the march of retrogression, where will it 
stop? If, as already proposed, there should be federal laws to 
enforce the Prohibition policy, your recollection of war and 
reconstruction days should enable you to anticipate the doings 
of an army of spies, informers, and deputy marshals making 
domiciliary visits to insure the observance of the law. The 
moral decay which would inevitably result from such a condi- 
tion needs no portrayal. To me it seems the plain duty of 
every citizen who loves the liberty our sires bequeathed to us 
to check this scheme before it acquires dangerous proportions. 
I hold it to be one of the national rights of man to do as he 
pleases with his own, provided he inflicts no injury on another. 
To protect the use and prevent the abuse of that right, govern- 
ment is the necessity of social existence. To give adequate 
power, and yet efficiently to guard against the perversion of 
the grant, is the problem which the wisdom of ages has but 
partially solved. Hence the maxim: ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

There are surely better remedies for offenses against the 
peace and good order of society than such a departure from 
our principles of constitutional government and community in- 
dependence as would be federal legislation to enforce a sump- 
tuary policy. Father Mathew found reason and moral sua- 
sion such potent factors that his good work was not of a day, 
but lives after him, in some who took the pledge and others 
who have joined the temperance societies. These and other 
causes have so acted upon public opinion and social habits as 
to give to the prohibition movement the possibilities it now has 
and could not have enjoyed in the not remote past. Why not 
trust to religion and education, to refinement and science, aid- 
ed by the laws which have the sanction of experience, to pre- 
vent the formation of habits of intemperance, rather than at 
the sacrifice of personal liberty and moral responsibility to 
undertake, by coercive means, the reformation of the drunk- 
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ards? The former may be practicable; the latter, by such 
methods, is hopeless. 

In the letter to Governor Lubbock I admitted intemperance 
so be a great evil, but is it the only one which afflicts society 
and calls for more active remedies? The opium habit is reported 
by statistics to be increasing, and, sad to relate, that its great- 
est ravages are among the gentler and purer sex. Laws exist, 
but fail to prevent the abuse. In this prohibition does not pro- 
hibit. Aretherenotother means? Isthereno Peterto preach 
a crusade for the redemption of woman, the mother of Jesus; 
of woman, the last at the cross and first at the sepulcher; of 
woman, the consoling friend in the hospitals, the leader in all 
our charities? Is there no St. George to slay the Hydra that is 
poisoning the salt of the earth? I do not depreciate the effort 

- to abate the evil of intemperance, but here is an evil more dele- 
terious to mind and body; and why, it is asked, isthe field un- 
occupied to which humanity and manhood are both calling for 
laborers? 

Atheism reviles, and free thought—namely, want of thought 
—denies the truth of revelation, and in the broad day scoffs at 
the plan of salvation. The month in which you made your ad- 
dress is reported to have had an exceptionally great number of 
assassinations. The newspapers have many notices of burgla- 
ries, robberies, rapes, and infanticides. Divorces are shame- 
fully frequent. The war between labor and capital gives cause 
for gravest apprehensions. The colossal wealth of the few 
grows in geometrical proportions, while the toiling millions 
plod on their weary way. Are all these and other evils, crimes, 
and misfortunes not enumerated due to one cause? or is the 
one idea a universal absorbent? 

A certain Knight of Malta is said to have held all the wrongs 
in the world as resulting from the suppression of his order. In 
a council to devise ways and means to protect their city the 
tanner insisted that there was nothing like leather. I leave 
you to make the application. 

I regret that you did not see proper to acknowledge that 
your strictures were appropriate to what others had said or 
done and were not jusified by the text of my letter for which 
you arraign me. That would have saved me from this reply, 
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and I think would have been more just to you as well as to 
myself. ; 
I remain, very respectfully, JEFFERSON Davis. 


BISHOP GALLOWAY’S REPLY 


BROOKHAVEN, Muiss., September 23, 1887. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis. 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest your ‘‘open letter’’ of 
September 7, addressed to me, published in the Clarion of Sep- 
tember 14, and various papers on the 15th inst. Absence in the 
State of Arkansas on official duty has prevented an earlier re- 
sponse. As reference is made to our private correspondence to 
show cause for your appeal to the public, thereby creating the 
impression that I have been guilty of personal discourtesy, be- 
sides strangely misconstruing your Texas letter, I prefer to 
publish that part of my address to which you object and our 
letters relating thereto in full. The public can then see the 
head and front of my offending and the occasion of your ‘“‘open 
letter.” 

In the Times-Democrat of August 11 there was a “‘special”’ 
from Brookhaven, Miss., giving account of an anniversary cel- 
ebration of the local option election in Lincoln County, at 
which addresses were delivered by Judge Chrisman, Rev. J. 
R. Farish, and myself. The “‘special’’ concluded as follows: 

“Bishop Galloway spoke at length, and, in the course of 
some cheering remarks on the Texas election, referred to the 
Davis letter as follows: ‘I have only one regret about the mem- 
orable contest in Texas. Not so much that the amendment 
was defeated, for that is only temporary, but that the great 
name of the most distinguished Mississippian should have been 
used in favor of the open saloon and against moral reform. 
Though thoroughly national in my convictions, glad that there 
is a star on the flag of our republic that answers to the name of 
Mississippi, I have revered the genius and admired the history 
of the Hon. Jefferson Davis. It has been a source of gratifica- 
tion that the chief of the lost cause lives within the common- 
wealth that honored him long and trusted him implicitly, and 
where the balmy breezes of our coast may fan his aged brow 
and the waves of the southern gulf bathe his weary feet. While 
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neither forgetting nor apologizing for his part in the late con- 
flict, that severed for a season the two great sections of our 
reunited country, I recall with pride his splendid services to the 
nation from the day he led his brave battalion on the plains of 
Buena Vista to his regretful retirement from a seat in the 
United States Senate. And since the ever-to-be-lamented War 
between the States I have admired his quiet patience, his 
beautiful resignation, his manly dignity, and his sublime con- 
ciousness of unstained honor and uncorrupted integrity. But 
that his pen should have been betrayed into writing a line 
against the reform of the age gives me great pain; and I the 
more regret it because a great statesman, familiar with pro- 
found constitutional problems, should have repeated the plat- 
itudes on personal liberty which have been exploded by the 
leading law writers of America and settled by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I did hope that his 
stormy life would have a peaceful close; that the sun would go 
down without a fleck of cloud in the sky; but that unfortunate 
utterance will obscure the radiance of his eventide and leave 
a shadow upon his memory. How sad that the last words of 
a soldier, sage, and Christian should become the shibboleth 
of the saloons!’”’ 
Then followed this correspondence: 


BEavuvoir, Miss., August 13, 1887. 
Rev. Bishop Galloway, of Mississippi. 

My Dear Sir: The Times-Democrat, of New Orleans, of the 
11th inst. published what purports to be your remarks in re- 
gard to the letter I wrote to ex-Governor Lubbock, of Texas, in 
which it is referred to as being ‘‘in favor of the open saloon and 
against moral reform.” 

Again, I amreferred to as having been “betrayed into writ- 
ing a line against the reform of the age,”’ and at the close you 
are represented as referring to my words as having ‘‘become 
the shibbolith of the saloons.” The high respect I entertain 
for you, both personally and as a dignitary of the Methodist 
Church, South, renders it painful for me to be thus criticized 
by you. I cannot but believe you have accepted some misrep- 
resentation of what I wrote instead of the text of the letter 
itself. I trust you will, therefore, pardon me for asking you to 
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mark on the printed copy of the inclosed letter passages which 
to your mind justify the remarks you are reported to have 
used in regard to what I have written. 

Very respectfully yours, JEFFERSON Davis. 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., August 15, 1887. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 13th inst. has been received, 
with an inclosed printed copy of your letter to ex-Governor Lub- 
bock, of Texas. You ask me to indicate the passages in that 
letter which to my mind justify the criticisms I am reported 
to have make in a public address, a portion of which was pub- 
lished in the Times-Democrat. Before doing so I will correct a 
slight error in the letter just received. You say the letter to 
ex-Governor Lubbock ‘“‘is referred to as being in favor of the 
open saloon and against moral reform.’”” What I did say was 
that ‘‘the name of the most distinguished Mississippian,” etc., 
was so used. And was it not? Mr. Reagan said in reply to 
your letter: ‘‘But the talismanic power of your great name is 
being paraded against the Prohibitionists,”’ etc. And again: 
“Your letter is being read and applauded by every saloon keep- 
er and dram drinker in Texas to-day.’”’ An extract of similar 
purport might be quoted from Texas newspapers and private 
letters, to say nothing of the religious and much of the secular 
press of the entire country. That your honored name was so 
used, I repeat, is to me the most painful fact connected with 
that memorable contest. You refer to my saying you were 
“betrayed into writing a line against the reform of the age.” 
I consider the movement against the liquor traffic, with all its 
attendant crime, wretchedness, and sorrow, as the ‘‘reform of 
the age.’’ As its avowed purpose is to close liquor saloons, 
thereby removing temptation from the young especially, and 
aiding in correcting the drinking habit of society, the move- 
ment is denominated a ‘‘reform.’”’ Its object is reformatory, 
whatever may be its success. On this account I call it ‘‘the 
reform of the age.’” In the ex-Governor Lubbock letter you 
characterize it as ‘‘the popularism of the day.’’ And, believing, 
as I do, that most of the drunkenness, shame, sorrow, and crime 
of the day are chargeable to the liquor traffic, I deem it no ex- 
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travagance to say that a movement designed to suppress it is 
“the reform of the age.’’ All other public measures, in my 
judgment, retire into insignificance before its lofty purposes 
and promised benedictions. As your letter was an argument 
against the constitutional amendment prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, and, therefore, to my 
mind, against ‘‘the reform of the age,’’ I need not refer to 
specific passages in justification of the reported criticism. 
You refer to my saying that your words had ‘‘become the 
shibboleth of the saloons.’’ The Hon. John H. Reagan used 
language nearly as strong when he said: ‘‘Your letter is being 
read and applauded by every saloon keeper and dram drinker 
to-day.’”’ I will not reproduce here extracts from whisky pa- 
pers I have seen, nor the mottoes on placards, transparencies, 
and banners at antiprohibition meetings in Texas. They 
would be painful both to you and myself, but would abundant- 
ly justify the criticism above. Your words about destroying 
personal liberty and moral responsibility and ‘‘this effort to 
control morals by legislation’’ are on the lips of every saloon 
keeper. And your characterization of local prohibition as “‘the 
wooden horse in which a disguised enemy to State sovereignty 
as the guardian of individual liberty was introduced” has be- 
come a pet phrase with the advocates and frequenters of the 
saloon. I do not for a moment entertain the thought that 
you are an enemy to temperance, morality, and true religion. 
Your long, noble life of stainless integrity and marked purity 
would resent such a suggestion. It has been a pride of mine to 
refer to your checkered public career as conspicuously free 
from habits that have shadowed the reputations of some of 
America’s greatest statesmen. But the effect of your letter 
has been hostile to the temperance reform so dear to the hearts 
of multiplied thousands of the truest Christian men and wom- 
en of our country. Nor do [ impeach your honesty of con- 
viction on the principles involved in this contest. Nor were 
your views “‘an unwarrantable intrusion.” Believing that 
the amendment was wrong in principle and would be evil in 
its effects, you had a perfect right to speak on the subject. 
But, differing widely from you, both as to the theory and 
policy of the legal and constitutional suppression of the liquor 
traffic, and noting the effects of your letter upon the cause 
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in which I honestly believe is involved the moral, and therefore 
commercial and constitutional well-being of our beloved coun- 
try, I felt bound in conscience to publicly dissent from the 
Lubbock letter. And I shall never cease to regret that you felt 
constrained to depart from the rule of silence on that subject 
heretofore observed. And be assured, my dear sir, that my 
criticism was as painful to me as to you. My purpose was to 
speak of you personally and of your eminent public services, 
not only with patriotic pride, but with real personal affection, 
and at the same time dissent most positively from your views 
on prohibition and lament the effect of the Lubbock letter. 
It is a sorrow to me that your distinguished name hereafter in 
every contest with the rum power will be quoted as champion- 
ing the open saloon. And I cannot but believe that if you 
could have foreseen the use made of your letter by the baser 
elements of society, and the grief it has occasioned, it would 
never have been written. 
Very respectfully yours, CHARLES B. GALLOowayY. 


BEAvvorr, Miss., August 29, 1887. 
Rt. Rev. Charles B. Galloway. 


Dear Sir: I have received yours of the 15th inst., and have 
read it with disappointment. I sent you a printed copy of my 
letter to Governor Lubbock, of which, as appeared by your 
published address, you had based severe criticism upon me. 
I asked you to mark the passages in that letter which justified 
the remarks in your address and to return to me that I might 
know exactly upon what your criticism was based. 

You have not returned the printed copy of the letter marked 
as I requested, and you have disappointed the hope that I en- 
tertained that you would, on a careful perusal of that letter, 
appreciate the injustice you had done to me, and make due 
reparation in a manner as public as had been the attack. 

You attempt to justify your remaks about me by reference 
to what the Hon. Mr. Reagan wrote and what, as reported to 
you, the saloon keepers said and did; but I am no more respon- 
sible for one than the other, and though zealots might distort 
the facts and use the documents of a heated canvass to misrep- 
resent me, I am sure you would not and could not intend to 
employ such weapons. I just wrote to you from a desire to 
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avoid public discussion with you. That desire remains. It 
depends upon you whether I shall be driven to the alternative 
of presenting my case before the public. 
Thanking you for your kind expression, I am, with recipro- 
cal friendship, respectfully and truly yours, 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., August 27, 1887. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 20th inst. received on my return 
home from an absence of some days. Through an inadver- 
tence the printed copy of your letter to ex-Governor Lubbock, 
of Texas, was not returned in my letter of the 15th inst. I 
herewith inclose it, and regret that my reply to your favor of 
the 13th inst. was not satisfactory. It occurred to me that 
such an explanation would be more acceptable to you than 
marked passages in your printed letter, without note or com- 
ment. 

With assurances of personal regard and well wishes, I am 
respectfully and truly yours, CHARLES B. GALLOWAY. 


It will be seen from the above that instead of arraigning or 
attacking you, I spoke of your virtues, abilities, and history in 
sentiments I still cherish without rebate, albeit you character- 
ize them in your open letter ‘“‘as the garlands with which in the 
olden time a sacrificial offering was decorated,” and charge me 
with “‘ persistence in unjustifiable assailment.” Respectful dif- 
ference of opinion should be courteously regarded and never 
become an occasion of personal disagreement—and shall not 
on my part. Only infallibility can claim exception from vari- 
ant views. You anticipated criticisms of the Texas letter and 
in advance denominated them “‘the objurgations”’ of ‘the fol- 
lowers of the popularism of the day.’’ This impatience of op- 
posing opinion, kindly expressed and intended, is, therefore, 
difficult of discernment. It is possibly attributable to the un- 
seen free use and shameless abuse of your great name by the 
saloon elements of society, ranks in which your views have 
not heretofore been familiar and popular. 
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Another fact is evident from the above. In my address there 
was little reference to the doctrines promulgated in your Texas 
letter, but rather lament at its effects, both upon your reputa- 
tion and the cause of morality, and for the boast of the whisky 
traffic in havingsuch achampion. True, you madeno specific 
reference to the “‘saloons,’’ but they quickly divined the logic 
of your letter and have placed you in the forefront of their 
leaders. One ‘‘ must readily perceive,” therefore, that instead 
of dodging an issue as you intimate, my first letter was fully 
explanatory of my address and an absolute justification of 
every sentiment therein expressed. 

Your “‘open letter’’ contains much that is irrelevant, but as 
importance properly attaches to your every utterance, in the 
interest of a growing moral reform I shall make respectful re- 
sponse and shall not ‘‘answer by irrelevant catchwords.’’ You 
call attention to the distinction between personal and inaliena- 
ble rights which the government was bound to protect, and 
“privileges which the government might réfuse or grant as the 
public welfare should require.”” You further simplify the ques- 
tion by saying that ‘‘to keep a saloon is not a personal right, 
but a privilege.’’ And again you wisely say: ‘‘I hold it to be 
one of the inalienable rights of man to do as he pleases with his 
own, provided he inflicts no injury on another.’’ A clear un- 
derstanding of these basal principles will so illumine the whole 
subject that no one need err therein. I understand, then, that 
you eliminate the saloon business from the class of ‘‘ personal 
inalienable rights,’ and of course, because of its evil efiects, as 
you hold a man’s right ‘‘to do as he pleases with his own, pro- 
vided he inflicts no injury on another.’”’ Now, if keeping a 
saloon is a “‘ privilege,’ and not a ‘‘personal right,”’ the same 
must be true of the whole whisky traffic; and so the question 
has been regarded by jurists, statesmen, and legislators. In 
our State of Mississippi, from the days of her territorial minor- 
ity, even before she attained unto the dignity of statehood, the 
sale of liquor has been subjected to statutory restrictions. Ido 
not see, therefore, according to your definitions and admissions 
that the doctrine of ‘‘personal inalienable rights’ has any 
place in the discussion of the sale of intoxicating liquors. To 
use your own earnest words uttered in the Senate of the 
United States, I must say: ‘‘How idle is this prating about 
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natural rights as standing above the obligations of civil gov- 
ernment!”’ 

‘‘Whenever a private right becomes injurious, noxious, or of- 
fensive to the public good, the private right becomes subordi- 
nate to the public right which a community has to demand a 
protection therefrom. Acts, innocent themselves, acquire from 
circumstances the quality of injuring the public. To carry 
arms about one’s person for purposes of self-protection is in it- 
self an innocent act, but when citizens generally do the same 
thing the tendency is to create disorder and cause the unjustifi- 
able taking of human life. The State therefore prohibits the 
carrying of dangerous weapons concealed upon one’s person. 
So it may be said of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, that not- 
withstanding it may be innocent itself, it may nevertheless, by 
force of circumstances, be injurious to the public welfare and 
dangerous to the public peace. And if this be so, the private 
right of sale has become subordinate to the public right of pro- 
tection. We conclude, therefore, that no man has a natural or 
civil right to indulge in a traffic which renders life and property 
insecure, which promotes immorality, and creates public 
paupers to be supported at the State’s expense. If it appears 
that the traffic in intoxicating liquors does all this, the justice 
of the principle that would prohibit and stamp out the miser- 
able traffic cannot be denied.”’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States, through Chief 
Justice Taney, affirmed the same doctrine in these words: ‘‘If 
any State deems the retail and internal traffic in ardent spirits 
injurious to its citizens and calculated to produce idleness, 
vice, or debauchery, I see nothing in the Constitution of the 
United States to prevent it from regulating or restricting the 
traffic, or from prohibiting it altogether, if it thinks proper.” 
Judge Cooley, above quoted, says: ‘‘The same laws also have 
been sustained when the conflict with State constitutions or 
with fundamental principles has been raised.’”” The Supreme 
Court of Mississippi says: ‘‘The State may deal with the sub- 
ject by absolute prohibition or by regulations.’’ And from 
similar authorities I could pile Pelion upon Ossa. In face of 
these authoritative and accepted interpretations of ‘‘funda- 
mental principles,’’ your references to ‘‘the sacrificing of per- 
sonal liberty and moral responsibility,” and to ‘‘the substi- 
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tution of force for free will” are, to use your own phrase, but 
“irrelevant catchwords.”’ 

The only question for the people to determine, precedent to 
the adoption of restriction or prohibition, is as to the effects of 
the liquor traffic upon society. But that is beyond all contro- 
versy. The language of Judge Pitman is the experience of all 
criminal judges: ‘‘It is the universal ally of evil; the universal 
antagonism of good.” Judges, commonwealth attorneys, and 
other civil officers, with a voice of startling unanimity, testify 
to the criminal results of the liquor traffic. 

Allow me to say that your views on “‘local option,’”’ to my 
mind, are untenable and lack logical consistency. In your 
open letter to me you favor local option if confined to narrow 
limits and with a sufficient majority to assure that the measure 
rests on the consent of the governed. In the Texas letter you 
hypothetically characterized it as ‘‘the wooden horse in which 
a disguised enemy to State sovereignty as the guardian of in- 
dividual liberty was introduced.’’ The difference between 
these two utterances may be more apparent than real. The 
“wooden horse’’ is inoffensive if confined to ‘‘narrow limits,” 
but dangerous if allowed ground for wider operations. The 
principle of prohibition—suppression of the liquor traffic by 
a majority voice of the people—you, therefore, admit. So 
far we are agreed. But how or why you would confine its 
operation to ‘‘narrow limits,” is logically not so clear. The 
doctrine of local option is not one of square yards or miles. 
If the soverign people of a county by majority vote decide 
not to continue or allow the liquor traffic in their midst, why 
not the citizens of the State? There is nothing in mere terri- 
tory—in latitude and longitude—at least within State lines, 
that nullifies the principle. In your great work on the reserved 
powers of a sovereign State you assert ‘‘the right of the people 
to alter or abolish any form of government and to institute 
a new one such as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.”’ Now if the people of a sovereign State 
desire to alter their constitution by ingrafting upon it an 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors which they regard as conducive to their safety 
and happiness, they undoubtedly have the ‘‘right”’ so to do, 
according to the above definition. And if by a majority vote 
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the measure is adopted—‘‘the consent of the governed’”’ clear- 
ly obtained—why should anyone complain of ‘‘sacrificing per- 
sonal liberty’’ and ‘“‘substituting force for free will’? If the 
amendment provided for biennial elections or an elective jud- 
diciary, the complaint would be equally pertinent and plain- 
tive. The principle, it seems to me, is settled. 

I notice another popular misconception of anti-Prohibition- 
ists in your references to ‘‘this effort to control morals by legis- 
lation’”’ and ‘‘attempting by coercive means the reformation 
of the drunkards.”’ 

There is no question but that we can make men immoral by 
legislation. Prohibitory laws are not framed to coerce men to 
virtue, but to protect society; to guard rights, not to produce 
righteousness. They give men a chance to reform themselves, 
and proper legitimate protection to other processes and agen- 
cies through which reformation will come. Such an objection, 
or rather misconception, applies with greater force to Sunday 
laws, the true purpose of which all great jurists, from Black- 
stone to the present, have regarded as the corner stone of pub- 
lic morality and happiness. These laws are not to make men 
religious, not to compel attendance upon any Church service, 
not to command the adoption of any creed, not to force any 
to spend the day in singing psalms and saying prayers; but to 
conserve the civil interests of government, its moral, commer- 
cial, industrial, and social welfare. The parallel is plain. 

In the Texas letter you insist that the whole question of tem- 
perance should be left to education and Christianity, which is 
repeated in your open letter to me, with this important modifi- 
cation, ‘‘aided by the laws which have the sanction of experi- 
ence.’’ Just what laws is not stated, hence the expression is in- 
definite. In some sections prohibitory laws have the sanction 
of many years’ experience and have very materially aided 
these blessed handmaidens of virtue and morality. But should 
the doctrine obtain that this whole question must be left to 
education and religion, in all consistency we must repeal every 
license law upon the statute books. Why not also trust to reli- 
gion and education, to refinement and science, the restraint 
and overthrow of Sunday desecration, larceny, arson, concealed 
weapons, and such like matters, against which law thunders 
its prohibition? 
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Your kindly words about the Methodist Church, which has 
been to you an object of admiration and grateful affection, are 
duly appreciated. But with the Church I am in perfect accord 
on this great question of moralreform. You, therefore, unduly 
censure me for introducing politics into the organization. 
What you call politics had already been introduced. In their 
address to the last General Conference the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, said: ‘‘In a country 
largely governed as this is by the force of public opinion, it 
would seem that the day cannot be far off when the laws of the 
land shall effectually protect society against men who, for 
purposes of gain, are ready to destroy the happiness, even the 
life, of a fellow being. We congratulate the Church upon the 
growth of a healthy public sentiment for temperance reform, 
and that the legal suppression of the liquor traffic throughout 
the South has been so far effected by the friends of temperance 
outside of all complication with party politics.”’ 

In response to that part of the bishop’s address and a num- 
ber of memorials of like import the General Conference adopt- 
ed the following: 

““We rejoice in the widespread and unprecedented interest, 
both in and out of the Church, in the movement in behalf of 
temperance and prohibitory law. The public has awakened to 
the necessity both of legal and moral suasion to control the 
great evils fostered and stimulated by the liquor traffic. . 
We cannot withhold our emphatic delivery on the subject, es- 
specially in view of the prevailing agitation of the question of 
prohibition. In view of what the Church suffers in her mem- 
bership, in her spiritual life, in her homes and hearts, from the 
destroying power of strong drink, it well behooves the General 
Conference to speak out upon this subject in unmistakable 
terms; therefore, 

Resolved: That the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, is opposed to the manufacture, sale, 
and use of intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal and me- 
chanical purposes, and that we will continue to agitate the 
subject of prohibition as a great moral question in all its bear- 
ings on the life and work of the Church, and strive with all 
good citizens and by all proper and honorable means to banish 
the horrible evil from our beloved Church and country.” 
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You make the grave charge that I ‘“‘have left pulpit and 
Bible to mount the political rostrum and plead the higher law 
of prohibitionism—the substitution of force for free will, mor- 
al responsibility, the obligation to do unto others as we would 
be done by, and the brotherly love taught by the meek and 
lowly Jesus, whom we adore.’’ In other words, prohibition 
—or as you prefer to phrase it, ‘“‘the higher law of prohibition- 
ism’’—is an enemy to the spirit and practice of true Christian- 
ity, and its advocacy is a compromise of ministerial character 
and propriety. 

Certainly, honored sir, you did not weigh carefully those 
words. Have you given such special and profound study to this 
subject in its relation to the Bible as to thus speak, ex cathedra, 
and convict thousands of the ablest theologians and purest min- 
isters of the various Christian denominations in our country of 
soiling and dishonoring their priestly robes? Surely you are 
not prepared to charge great Churches, with millions of mem- 
bers, whose highest assemblies have made emphatic and au- 
thoritative deliverances on the subject of prohibition with 
departure from the teachings of the Holy Scriptures. But be 
assured I advocate no higher law and occupy a position in no 
way different from the vast body of my brethren in the Amer- 
ican pulpit. 

You charge me with having “left the pulpit and Bible.” I 
have not so learned Christ. His command ‘to render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s”’ is imperative. There is, therefore, no conflict 
between the duties of citizenship and Christianity. Christ and 
Cesar are at peace, but their kingdoms are independent. 
Ministers have no part or place in party politics, but they can- 
not be indifferent to the public good or relegate the duties of 
citizenship. 

Moral questions, however public, that affect the spiritual 
life, and therefore determine the destiny of immortal souls 
must be the burden of ministerial solicitude and the theme of 
pulpit discourse. Churches in their organized capacity must 
never be complicated with partisan politics. I have before said, 
and on this prohibition question, that the Church, as such, can 
never ally herself with any political party, though every plank 
in its platform be in accord with the Sermon on the Mount. 
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But this is a gredt moral reform and entirely nonpartisan, 
having no purpose to disturb the party affiliations of any 
citizen. 

If, however, the idea prevails that piety and patriotism are 
two incompatible sentiments and cannot live in the same 
heart, then farewell to the prosperity and perpetuity of our 
governmental institutions. Such a doctrine is mischievous 
and dangerous, and, if acted upon to its fullest logical conclu- 
sion, would bankrupt the morals of society and prostrate our 
grand republic in the dust. 

The sublimest type of patriotism is the esata! blending of 
reverent devotion to God with chivalrous love of country. If, 
then, to preach the doctrine of temperance and to preach 
against the whisky traffic as the cause of most of the sorrow, 
crime, and shame of society, is to be a political partisan, Iam 
content to be published as one now and forever. The exigen- 
cy was great when you commissioned Bishop Leonidas Polk 
a major general and saw carnal weapons placed in other 
priestly hands. But the issues involved are more momentous 
and the ministerial propriety more apparent in the death 
struggle with an enemy that is destroying both the souls and 
bodies of our countrymen. 

Your reference to Father Mathew as a model temperance 
reformer was unfortunate as an argument against prohibition 
That grand apostle of moral suasion was alike an advocate of 
laws for the suppression of the liquor traffic. In the closing 
years of his life, noting the loss of much of his labor, he utter- 
ed these words: ‘‘ The principle of prohibition seems to me to 
be the only safé and certain remedy for the evils of intemper- 
ance. This opinion has been strengthened and confirmed by 
the hard labor of more than twenty years in the temperance 
cause.”’ 

You call attention to other evils, including the opium habit, 
the wrongs of women, ‘‘burglaries, robberies, rapes, and infan- 
ticide,” and the “exceptionally great number of assassina- 
tions’’ during the month in which my address was made. They 
are lamentable facts and are neither overlooked nor condoned 
by the friends of prohibition. Who are the Peters and St. 
Georges leading crusades against other blighting evils of our 
social life, if not those engaged in this contest with the rum 
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demon? The field is not ‘‘unoccupied to which humanity and 
manhood are both calling laborers.” But we want more 
laborers in the harvest. 

Your reference toa certain Knight of Malta who charged the 
wrongs of the world to the suppression of his order, and to a 
tanner who claimed that leather was the city’s surest protec- 
tion in order to characterize, if not caricature, the friends of 
prohibition, lacks your proverbial courtesy. It would pain 
you for one to retort by saying that you regarded State sov- 
ereignty ‘‘a universal absorbent,’’ and saw our Southland run 
red with the blood of her bravest sons. That would be to you 
a cruel injustice, but no more so than this characterization of 
prohibitionists. 

But the cause is moving on and will triumph. The world 
can scarcely present a parallel to the majestic speed of its 
march. The people have decreed it—the saloon must go. If 
not to-day, to-morrow. It is a question of conscience, of 
principle, of duty to God, and the brotherhood of man. 

Reiterating my profound regret that your honored name, 
however unjustly, is being everywhere heralded as the cham- 
pion of antiprohibition, and with unabated admiration for 
your splended abilities and conspicuous virtues, I remain most 
respectfully, | CHARLES B. GaLtoway. 


MR. DAVIS MAKES SOME COMMENTS ON BISHOP 
GALLOWAY’S REPLY 


Beauvoir, Miss., October 13, 1887. 


Editor Clarion: In your issue of the 28th of September was 
published a nominal reply to my open letter to Bishop Gallo- 
way. I say nominal, because it is not a reply to what I had 
written, or, by fair implication, could be supposed to have 
thought. It required less than his admitted ability to over- 
throw positions he had himself constructed. For example, he 
assumes that I had admitted that “local option” was applica- 
ble to a county, and then deduces as a sequence its applicabili- 
ty toa State. I did not specify a county, but used the expres- 
sion ‘‘narrow limits.’’ I did not say, as he puts it, “majority 
voice of the people,’’ but a Sufficient majority, meaning such 
narrow limits as would have homogeneity of the population 
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and such majority as would prevent agitation for reversal of the 
decision by another election, thus to insure the existence of a 
popular opinion to enforce the execution of the rule adopted. 
This might or might not be the case in a county, but beyond 
that the greater the number of square miles and degrees of 
longitude and latitude, the greater would be the probability of 
divergent opinions and needs. So much for the charge of lack 
of logical consistency on my part. 

I have, after delay, obtained the accepted biography of 
Father Mathew, by John Francis Maguire, M.P., and do not 
find that in the closing years of his life he despaired of the 
means he had with such great success employed to correct 
the evil of intemperance; but from the bed from which he was 
never to rise he continued to receive those who came to take 
the pledge from him, and that, invoking God’s blessing, he 
administered it, and with palsied hand made the sign of the 
cross upon their foreheads. If he doubted the efficacy of the 
temperance pledge, and asserted or sought by prohibitory 
legislation to correct, the evil of intemperance, I have not 
found the proof of that fact. Therefore he is again cited as an 
example of what may be done for temperance by gentle per- 
suasion and religious influence, the awakening of conscience 
responsibility and the development of the virtue whereby 
man is made free. 

Yours respectfully, JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


BISHOP GALLOWAY REPLIES TO MR. DAVIS 
BROOKHAVEN, Miss., October 31, 1887. 


Editor Clarion: In your issue of October 9 are published some 
comments by Hon. Jefferson Davis upon what he terms ‘‘a 
nominal reply to my [his] open letter to Bishop Galloway.” I 
ask the privilege of making a few observations in response. To 
characterize the reply as ‘‘nominal”’ is not argument, and will 
not satisfy even those who sympathize with his side of the 
question. It is no fault of the greatly honored statesman that 
his positions were not better sustained. He unfortunately has 
consented to the advocacy of a cause destitute of argument to 
support it and has therefore added nothing to his well-de- 
served fame as a successful controversialist. 
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I write not for the sake of controversy, but in the interest of 
moral reform. It would not be becoming or convincing, there- 
fore, to employ offensive terms or betray personal discourtesy. 
They are the weapons of defeated debaters, and not the imple- 
ments of diligent searchers after truth. It is easy to pronounce 
a reply merely ‘‘nominal,’”’ and with equal facility I might re- 
tort by characterizing his comments as comical, but they prove 
nothing and deceive nobody. If, however, solid and sustained 
argument can be adduced to expose the fallacy, falsity, or dan- 
ger of prohibition, Iam more than anxious to discover it. Not 
for a moment would I consent to advocate a cause if assured 
that its triumph would imperil the integrity of our peculiar 
governmental institutions or invade the sacred rights of the 
humblest citizen. Reform cannot be purchased at such a 
price. But until then I must adhere to my profound con- 
victions, supported by years of earnest study, that prohibition 
is right in principle, in harmony with our organic law, feasible, 
and, wherever tried, has been potential for good. 

In such a spirit I am constrained to offer a few reflections 
upon Mr. Davis’s comments on my “‘xominal reply.”’ It will 
be remembered that Mr. Davis accepts the principle of local 
option, but rejects the principle of prohibition. By what log- 
ical casuistry or consistency these two positions are to be 
reconciled I leave him to discover. He objects to my apply- 
ing his doctrine of local option to counties, and insists that it 
must be confined to “‘narrow limits” and be sustained by a 
“sufficient majority;’’ of which ‘narrow limits’? and “suffi- 
cient majority’’ he says in his letter of October 19: “‘ Meaning 
such narrow limits as would have homogeneity of population, 
and such majority as would prevent agitation for the reversal 
of the decision by another election.” In other words, he 
admits the right of the people, “within narrow limits,’”’ to 
decide by vote that whisky shall not be sold in their midst, 
provided the population is homogeneous and the Majority so 
nearly unanimous as to prevent even the “agitation” of the 
question of another election. It is difficult to believe that in 
propounding such a political doctrine Mr. Davis is really 
serious. Coming from a less distinguished source, it wouldn’t 
command a thought or provoke a smile. Just how narrow 
the limits must be in order to secure such homogeneity and 
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unanimity is not stated. Butina country like ours, of general 
intelligence and independence of thought, the ‘limits’? must 
ludicrously be confined—say to one sovereign citizen. Of this 
novel doctrine, or rather declaration, one is curious to know: 
(1) How the ‘‘sufficient majority’’ is to be discovered except by 
an election? (2) who is to define and decide the sufficiency of 
the majority? (3) who has prophetic inspiration enough to fore- 
see that with a certain ‘“‘sufficient majority’ there will never be 
‘agitation for the reversal of the decision by another election?” 
Political history is full of changes in public sentiment on 
great questions, though at onetime almost unanimous. Some 
men change their opinions, and population changes by immi- 
gration, emigration, and otherwise. How, then, is it to be 
determined, in absence of the prophet’s ken, that the unan- 
imous voice of the people on a given subject, even within 
“narrow limits,’’ willnot change? That important modifica- 
tions of public sentiment have taken place in the South during 
the last decade or two on many governmental, economic, and 
moral questions is a fact known and read of all men. In gov- 
ernments of the people, for the people, and by the people we can 
have no assurance of any question being sustained by a suffi- 
cient majority to preclude the possibility of an agitation for an- 
other election. Nor would it be desirable, if possible. The ap- 
plication of such a theory to any public question would be an 
anomaly in popular government. Ifthe right of the people to 
determine the question of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors or any other issue is conceded, to fetter it with 
such provisos and conditions as stated above is to nullify the 
principle and trifle with the elective franchise. One can scarce 
suppress amazement that such an idea has been seriously ad- 
vanced by one profoundly versed in the principles of govern- 
ment and conspicuously acquainted with practical legislation. 
So much for his doctrine of local option. 

The only other point noticed in his brief comments is my re- 
ply to his use of Father Mathew’s name as an argument 
against prohibition. I quoted the words of that grand apostle 
of moral suasion to show that he was alike an advocate of laws 
for the suppression of the liquor traffic. Mr. Davis says he 
has procured, after delay, the ‘‘accepted biography’”’ of Father 
Mathew, and finds no proof of the fact that he ‘‘asserted or 
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sought by prohibitory legislation to correct the evil of intem- 
perance.’’ If he has failed to find the quotation, it is not my 
fault; but I assert again that, without abating his labors as a 
moral suasionist, in which he accomplished wonders and de- 
serves all honor, Father Mathew uttered these words: ‘‘The 
principle of prohibition seems to be the only safe and certain 
remedy for the evils of intemperance. This opinion has been 
strengthened and confirmed by the hard labor of more than 
twenty years in the temperance cause.”’ 
Yours respectfully, CHARLEs B, GALLOWAY. 


LETTER FROM HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS 


BeEAvuvorr, Miss., November 16, 1887. 


Editor Clarion: In your issue of the 9th inst. there is a com- 
munication under the caption ‘Bishop Galloway Replies to 
Mr. Davis,’’ and I ask of your courtesy space for a notice of 
that communication. 

While reprehending offensive terms and personal dis- 
courtesy, the article gives an example of both, and I will only 
reply that I would compromise for all want of courtesy if he 
would accord fairness in discussion. 

To the right understanding of the controversy it is needful 
to refer to its origin. In the New Orleans Times-Democrat of 
August 11, 1887, there was published an address delivered 
by Bishop Galloway at Brookhaven August 10. Regarding 
it as a severe attack upon me without warrant in anything 
I had uttered or thought, it was reasonably inferred that he 
had been misled by misrepresentation of my letter to Governor 
Lubbock, as that was the foundation on which his criticism 
was built. Therefore I sent him a printed copy of that letter, 
requesting him to return it to me after having marked the pas- 
sages to which his attack applied. Instead of complying with 
that request, or frankly admitting that there was nothing in 
the letter which justified his attack upon me, he wrote me a 
kind letter in which the direct issue was obscured by a multi- 
tude of irrelevant words, unless the attempt to justify his in- 
vective by referring to what others had uttered may be regard- 
ed as relating to the issue. The rhetorical close of his published 
address is as follows: ‘‘ How sad that the last words of a soldier, 
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sage, and Christian should become the shibboleth of the 
saloons!’’ Those last words he did not pronounce presumably 
for a different reason than that which hindered the Ephraim- 
ites, 

Age and severe trials of my life may have justified the 
expectation that my last words had been uttered; but the Fa- 
ther has mercifully prolonged my days, and the unsympathetic 
augury of Bishop Galloway is unfulfilled. 

Premising that local option is not my doctrine, as he puts it, 
but one which I was willing constitutionally to accept, as 
stated, the evasion of the explanation given in answer to his 
inquiry as to what I meant by local option in narrow limits and 
by a sufficient majority to check agitation seems to me, to use 
his own terms, ‘‘comical,” and not characteristic of ‘diligent 
searchers after truth.’’ Homogeneity being a condition, it was 
palpably impossible to fix the number of acres or miles which 
should constitute a ‘‘locality”—it might or might not be a 
county—for the reasons heretofore stated, and which were so 
evident that it only seemed needful to give them to the willfully 
blind. A proposal for a sufficient majority to prevent contin- 
ued agitation and give the force of public opinion to support 
the rule adopted as resting on the consent of the governed can- 
not be successfully tortured into meaning perpetuity, however 
the population might change, and with it the public will. 

It would be a waste of time and space to answer such ques- 
tions as those in which he formulates his curiosity. Most of 
the people in this country know that elections determine ma- 
jorities, and that the laws, fundamental and statutory, fix the 
periods of recurring elections, and can decide where they shall 
be held, and whether a plurality, a majority, or more than a 
bare majority shall be required on a question of internal police, 
or, if it be more agreeable, I willsay of ‘moral reform.’’ Would 
a majority of one be as conducive to peaceable acquiescence as 
a majority of two-thirds? If a law should provide for a special 
election on the question of granting license, would not agita- 
tion for another election before the usually recurring period be 
more probable in the former than in the latter case? To write 
all the police laws which have borne the test of experience, and 
all which the legislature may rightfully enact, is a task which 
I must leave to others, although my general expressions should 
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be pronounced indefinite; and will only remark that his state- 
ment is not my ‘‘doctrine of local option,’’ and that his criti- 
cism in this, as in his first exhibition, belongs not to what I 
have uttered or thought. 

Resorting to what seems to be his favorite method, the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, he finds the limit in which homogeneity 
may be found to be that of ‘one sovereign citizen,’’ but makes 
no provision for the change which may occur in that homoge- 
neous individual. If homogeneity meant absolute identity, it 
would not be found in two persons, not in one person at differ- 
ent periods. Hence one sees that the criticism was mere tri- 
fling. If I should adopt his method of searching for truth, it 
might be asked, if ‘‘ prohibition”’ be the one great object to be 
obtained, why not substitute self-government by a penal col- 
ony and make the Prohibitionists custodians of the morally 
reformed, who by physical means would be shielded from the 
temptation of intoxicants? Whether in the use of his method 
in discussion I have at all exceeded his example of one sovereign 
citizen constituting a homogeneous population, or surpassed 
his estimate of prohibition, and of himself as its advocate, let 
the following extract from his letter of September 23, 1887, 
answer: ‘‘The exigency was great when you commissioned 
Bishop Leonidas Polk a major general and saw carnal weap- 
ons placed in other priestly hands. But the issues involved are 
more momentous and the ministerial propriety more apparent 
in this death struggle with an enemy that is destroying both 
the souls and bodies of our countrymen.”’ 

Accepting his invitation, let the two cases be compared. Le- 
onidas Polk, the deceased Bishop of Louisiana, was by educa- 
tion and native endowment a soldier and was regarded as giv- 
ing high promise for success in the profession of arms. While 
young he was led by the love of Christ to leave the army and 
study for the ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
After years of devoted labor in the service of the Master, he 
was made Bishop of the Diocese of Louisiana. There the same 
zeal, singleness of purpose, frankness, energy, and capacity 
which characterized him when he and I were cadets together 
were manifested in the pious work of his sacred office. In that 
he continued to labor until some time after the War between 
the States was inaugurated. When the last hope of a peaceful 
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solution of the issue between the sections was swallowed up in 
the vast preparation for the invasion of the South he came to 
Richmond and asked me if and how he could be made of use 
for the defense of our country. 

My knowledge of him from youth upward made the answer 
easy—that he could best serve the country inthe army. That 
the answer was not anticipated appeared in the fact that he 
asked for some days to deliberate. In due time he returned, 
having conferred with his theological preceptor, the venerable 
Bishop Meade, as to whether the interests of the Church were 
incompatible with service in the army, and having prayerfully 
asked guidance from the Father as to what it was best for him 
to do, he decided to enter the military service, hopeful that he 
would soon be permitted to return to the care of his diocese, to 
which his mind was devoted. In the meantime, through the 
toils and dangers of the field, he continued, whenever it was 
possible, the ministrations of his sacred office, and thus many 
were brought to the full knowledge of the blessings of religion. 
Not for party or applause, but to pay on demand the tribute 
due to his country, he took up the sword for his country; and 
at last in defense of her hearths and her altars his lifeblood 
stained the battle field. He died as he had lived, without fear 
and without reproach, leaving for future emulation an example 
of the soldier, patriot, and minister of God harmoniously 
united in one person. 

Now let us consider the other case, self-offered for compari- 
son. Bishop Galloway, of the Methodist Church, South, at- 
tended a public meeting in his neighborhood, the object of 
which was, as far as appears to the public, to promote the 
election of ‘“‘prohibition’’ candidates for the legislature. 
There, taking for his theme a letter I had recently written to 
ex-Governor Lubbock, of Texas, he delivered a harangue in 
which hollow commendation was mingled with such misrepre- 
sentation as would mislead his hearers into the belief that I 
was the opponent of temperance and the champion of the 
whisky traffic and of saloons as the promoters of drunkenness. 
The text of the letter, if it had been read, would have shown 
the representation to be unfounded infact. Thereforeacopy of 
my letter was sent to him with the expectation that he would, 
upon examination of the text, repair the injustice he had done 
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to me. This he did not do, and so forced me reluctantly to 
make a public vindication of myself. \ 

Such was the service for which Bishop Galloway claims pre- 
eminence over that of the deceased bishop, General Polk. 
Did egotism and vain conceit ever rise to a more ‘‘ludicrous”’ 
height? Consideration for the office he holds and veneration 
for the Church of which he is a dignitary restrain me from 
further characterization of his pretensions. 

In noticing my criticism on his conduct at Brookhaven as 
that of a political partisan he interrogatively suggested that it 
was because I was not a theologian that I failed to see that he 
was, from ministerial solicitude, preaching as he had learned 
Christ. It would certainly require more theological knowledge 
than I possess to see in his Brookhaven speech his application 
of the precepts of the Saviour or conformity to his example. 

My criticism was confined toa particular occasion and to the 
attack there and then made upon me. For the rest, not being 
informed, I said nothing. A general defense was, therefore, ex- 
cused before accusation. 

It will be difficult to show a purpose on my part to elim- 
inate morality and patriotism from religion as it was to find in 
my letter to ex-Governor Lubbock advocacy of the whisky 
traffic and liquor saloons. 

In a former communication I referred to Father Mathew as 
having relied on moral suasion in his labors in the cause of 
temperance. To this Bishop Galloway replied that my refer- 
ence to Father Mathew was unfortunate, because Father Ma- 
thew had, near the close of his life, announced that prohibition 
was the only remedy for the evils of intemperance. This was 
contrary to my recollection of his brave, self-sacrificing, zeal- 
ous, self-reliant, and loving labors as the ‘‘ Apostle of Temper- 
ance,” and I therefore sought to ascertain the truth. Having 
obtained the accepted, and reputed to be the only full, biogra- 
phy of Father Mathew, that of John Francis Maguire, M.P., 
I found nothing therein to sustain, but much to disprove, the 
allegation of Bishop Galloway, and so stated in reply. To this 
he flippantly or perhaps, according to his vocabulary, courte- 
ously answered that if I had failed to find the quotation it was 
not his fault, and with quotation marks renewed the statement 
as follows; ‘‘ Father Mathew uttered these words: ‘The princi- 
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ple of prohibition seems to be the only safe and sure remedy for 
the evils of intemperance. This opinion has been strengthened 
and confirmed by the hard labor of more than twenty years in 
the temperance cause.’’’ Whence the quotation was derived 
Bishop Galloway does not tell, but, like Captain Cuttle, leaves 
his readers, when it is found, to make a-note of it. Assertion is 
not proof, and for the subjoined reasons I must, until it is ver- 
ified, continue to doubt the authenticity of the seeming quota- 
tions. 

Passing by the wonderful confidence-inspiring success of Fa- 
ther Mathew’s labors, both in Ireland and America, notice will 
only be taken of the reference to his opinions when near the 
close of his life. 

I find, in 1853, after a second attack of apoplexy, in giving 
his adhesion to the ‘United Kingdom Alliance,” he wrote: 
“‘My labors, with divine aid, were attended with partial suc- 
cess. The efforts of individuals, however zealous, are not equal 
to the mighty task. I trust in God, the associated efforts of the 
many good and benevolent men will effectually crush a mon- 
ster gorged with human gore.”’ (Pages 536, 537.) His biog- 
rapher, in a summary, writes: ‘Father Mathew taught his 
generation this great lesson: that, as a rule, alcoholic stimulants 
are not only unnecessary but injurious to the human being; 
that drunkenness is an odious and disgusting vice; that poverty 
and misery and disease and crime are born of this vice; that 
the man who altogether abstains is safer than the man who is 
moderate in his enjoyment of that which is so full of risk and 
danger; and that not only is there no possible safety for those 
liable to excess and unable to resist temptation save in total 
abstinence, but there is redemption—social, moral, and phys- 
ical—to be found in the pledge for the most confirmed 
and abandoned drunkard.” 

In 1863 Dr. Leahy, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, wrote 
in regard to his success in inducing the shopkeepers within the 
limits of his episcopal jurisdiction to close their houses and 
not sell anything spirituous on Sunday: ‘‘ Now what are the 
means by which we have been enabled to enforce this law? 
The authority of the bishop, the codperation of the clergy, who 
from the first threw themselves into the cause with commend- 
able zeal, the influence of religion, coupled with the frequenta- 
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tion of the Church’s sacraments, the people’s strong religious 
sentiments, their respect for the ordinances of their Church, 
their deep reverence for their clergy, especially for the word of 
their bishop, with them sacred; these, and these only, are the 
means by which we have enforced this law and enforced it so 
effectually that in a few years it has acquired all the stability 
of a time-honored ordinance and is observed by the people as 
exactly as any law of Church or state in this realm.” 

James Houghton, of Dublin, wrote in 1863: ‘‘ The temper- 
ance cause is deeply rooted in other portions of the United 
Kingdom; and wherever Father Mathew preached in the old 
World or the New there are to be found propagandists of his 
doctrine and living examples of its practical utility and ad- 
vantage to the human race.” 

Not by coercion, but by instruction and persuasion and reli- 
gious influence, Father Mathew spread the doctrine of temper- 
ance. His followers, in adhering to the path he trod, may best 
hope to emulate his example. His pious word for the advance- 
ment of humanity has survived him, and of its blessed in- 
fluence it may be hoped there will be no end. 

The progress of Christianity and education, followed with 
equal step by morality and refinement, has done much to extir- 
pate the vice of intemperance. By way of illustration, let it be 
asked whether in our day public opinion would tolerate a /ittera- 
teur who should inform two of his peers that he had got a jug 
of whisky and invite them to come to see him that they might 
make a night of it—the saw of the meeting being, ‘‘ Who first 
beside his chair shall fa’, he is the king of us three.’’ 

It is a trait of human nature to desire what is forbidden, and 
those who refuse to recognize the propriety of distinguishing 
between the use and abuse of stimulants reject the codperation 
of the largest division of the opponents of intemperance and 
by intemperance obstruct success for the common cause of 
sobriety. 

Bishop Galloway writes that prohibition ‘‘ whenever tried 
has been potential for good.’’ It has been longest tried in 
Maine. In the Washington (D.C.) Sentinel of the 12th inst. it 
is stated that “‘in all the large towns and cities liquor selling 
is carried on with the same openness as before the enactment of 
the new law.”’ The article closes thus: ‘‘ The people are getting 
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to realize every day that prohibition does not prohibit, and there 
will be little trouble to secure the election of a legislature next 
year that will materially change the existing prohibitory law.” 
The writer does not state what the anticipated change would 
be, but in a previous part of the article, for reasons given, the 
future existence of the prohibitory liquor law was considered 
precarious. From all of which it seems that the potentiality 
for good is most visible from afar. But worse and woeful in- 
deed is the description given in the Chicago Weekly Herald of 
September 23, 1887, of outrages perpetrated at Des Moines, 
Ta., by officers in the execution of the prohibitory liquor law 
of that State. 

The representation of the violence attending the domiciliary 
visits and the oppression of the poor by venal constabulary 
causes one to ask: Can such things be in the land of the free 
and refuge of the oppressed? 1 know nothing of the matter 
beyond what was published, but if any considerable part of the 
statement be true, one might paraphrase Madame Roland and 
exclaim: ‘‘O prohibition, sometimes called moral reform, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 

To compare coercion with suasion and public opinion as the 
means of checking intemperance, I would refer to the experi- 
ence in the old army, where there existed absolute power to 
punish drunkards, with all the means to prevent them from 
getting intoxicating liquor. I knew many to be punished by 
the various methods within the power of a court-martial, but 
never knew one drunkard thereby reformed. In my own lim- 
ited observation I did know of one inebriate reformation by the 
administration of the pledge by Father Mathew, and when he 
was leaving the United States he expressed his gratification at 
the fidelity with which the pledge had been observed by the 
many to whom he had administered it. 

If Bishop Galloway wished to avoid controversy, it would 
have been easy in this case to do so. I only asked of him that 
he would, upon examination of my letter to Governor Lub- 
bock, frankly avow the fact that it contained nohting to jus- 
tify the caustic remarks upon me in his Brookhaven speech, 
and notably in his last communication there is wanting the 
manifestation of a wish not ‘‘to employ offensive terms or be- 
tray personal discourtesy.”’ 
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For many reasons public discussion is now to me objectiona- 
ble, and there is least of all either pleasure or profit in a cor- 
respondence where what I have written is perverted from its 
plain intent and meaning and positions are assigned to me 
without foundation of any opinion I had expressed or had ever 
entertained. 

Concluding with this remark specially applicable to the 
manner in which Bishop Galloway has treated my letters, I 
am respectfully yours, JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


BISHOP GALLOWAY’S REJOINDER TO THE LAST 
LETTER OF HON. JEFFERSON DAVIS 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., December 21, 1887. 


Editor Clarion: Returning yesterday from an absence of six 
weeks in the State of Arkansas, I have the opportunity of read- 
ing the letter of Hon. Jefferson Davis in your issue of Novem- 
ber 23. If space can be accorded, I will ask the privilege of re- 
spectful reply. 

It is to be regretted that the venerable statesman quite ig- 
nores the great public question at issue, and, becoming angered, 
gives expression to wrathful words and petulant personalities. 
‘‘Egotism, vain conceit,’’ and similar terms he freely applies, 
and throughout the communication evidences a painful sense 
of exasperation. And even these were but the suppression 
of anger, as is seen from the following: ‘‘ Consideration for the 
office he holds and veneration for the Church of which he is a 
dignitary restrain me from further characterization of his 
pretensions.”” Such a spirit weakens rather than strengthens 
argument. I have no harsh words to use in reply, and enter- 
tain only the highest veneration for the historic and honored 
gentleman. The terms of personal kindness employed in for- 
mer letters are not withdrawn, albeit they are resented and 
characterized as ‘“‘hollow commendation,” and as ‘‘the gar- 
lands with which in olden time a sacrificial offering was 
decorated.’’ The cause of moral reform is too important and 
urgent to be obscured by irrelevant issues and too sacred to be 
freighted with mere personal controversy. While willing and 
ready to discuss the principles involved, I must be excused 
from bandying epithets, an exercise as useless as it is unbe- 
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coming. But if the earnest, honest advocacy of the principle 
and policy of prohibition subjects me to the charge of “ego- 
tism,” ‘‘vain conceit,’’ etc., I cannot, perforce, promise abate- 
ment of effort or the pinteuded of my convictions. Believing 
that the suppression of the liquor traffic will arrest intemper- 
ance with all of its attendant evils, and thereby prove the 
greatest possible boon to suffering humanity, I shall continue 
to toil and pray for that end, though my humble labors may be 
characterized as ‘‘pretensions” and my public utterances as 
““‘harangues.’’ It will be sufficient reward if I can share in lift- 
ing the shadows from a single home, and, thanks to the Lord of 
the harvest, the blessed assurance is not wanting. 

Mr. Davis reviews the origin of the controversy between us 
in order to convict me of an unwarranted and ‘‘severe attack” 
upon him. In my first letter the full text of that part of my ad- 
dress he objects to, together with our entire correspondence, 
was published, to which the reader is referred. It will there be 
seen that my only offense, or ‘‘ vain conceit,” if he prefers, was 
in presuming to refer to his Texas letter and in lamenting the 
use or abuse of his great name by the whisky men. Special ob- 
jection was taken to the statement that his words had ‘‘be- 
come the shibboleth of the saloons.’’ That was a question of 
fact. When asked, therefore, for the passage in his letter 
justifying such a remark, I replied by giving the evidence to 
support the utterance. Whether justly or unjustly, his words 
were emblazoned on banners and transparencies at antiprohi- 
bition meetings and repeated glibly by saloon men all over 
Texas. Mr. Davis replied that he was not responsible for the 
utterances of such men. I did not so state. My lament was, 
and is, that his words should have ‘‘become the shibboleth of 
the saloons.”” And they have. His expressions about ‘‘person- 
al liberty” and the “‘ wooden horse” of local option are current 
popular in all American liquordom. 

As to one’s responsibility for the results of his acts and utter- 
ances, a certain textbook on law has this to say: ‘‘Every man 
is presumed to intend the natural, necessary, and even prob- 
able consequences of an act which he intentionally performs.” 
In the face of that maxim of law and common sense, it is idle 
for Mr. Davis to complain of misrepresentation and insist that 
he has uttered no sentiment in favor of the ‘‘liquor traffic.’’ 
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He wrote a carefully worded letter against the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors in Texas, and in his open letter to me in- 
veighed against the progress of prohibition in the following 
vigorous phrase: ‘‘To me it seems the plain duty of every 
citizen who loves the liberty our sires bequeathed to us to check 
this scheme before it acquires dangerous proportions.’’ His 
letters have become popular antiprohibition campaign docu- 
ments and seem to have greatly cheered the hearts of whisky 
men everywhere. I forbear to reproduce in this connection 
certain widely published utterances and offerings of brewers 
and liquor dealers recently at Macon, Ga. It must be annoy- 
ing, even to disgust, to the refined, cultured, pious, and al- 
most peerless gentleman and statesman to be applauded by 
that class of men ‘‘in honor of his antiprohibition letter.’’ 
But these facts painfully justify the statement to which such 
serious, if not supercilious, objection is made. 

In his last letter Mr. Davis evidences more pronounced anti- 
prohibition sympathies than heretofore. I had thought and 
hoped otherwise. Certainly exasperated feeling must have be- 
trayed him into extravagant expression. Animadverting upon 
the cause of moral reform, he paraphrases the historic expres- 
sion of Madame Roland, and exclaims: ‘‘O prohibition, some- 
times called moral reform, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!’’ He denies the effectiveness of prohibitory laws and 
asserts that their ‘‘potentiality for good is most visible from 
afar.”’ It is significant, after that statement, that he should 
quote a Washington paper, and it the organ of the Brewers’ 
Congress, to prove the failure of prohibition in Maine, and a 
Chicago paper to support his position as to Iowa. Why not 
take the testimony of those on the ground—those who have 
opportunity, and those whose duty requires them to ascertain 
the facts? Governor Bodwell, of Maine, who died a few days 
ago, in his annual address in January, 1887, said: ‘‘ The law has 
been of immeasurable value in reducing the liquor traffic, and 
has correspondingly increased the wealth of the State by in- 
creasing the sobriety of the people and saving the fruits of 
industry. The experience of Maine for the last thirty years 
abundantly justifies the adoption of the prohibition system.” 
An able and exhaustive article in the October number of the 
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North American Review, by a journalist of international fame, 
gives facts gathered from a personal observation and diligent 
study, and, in addition to other good results mentioned, makes 
this grand statement: “ Prohibition in Maine saves the youth of 
Maine.”’ Like opinions, and as clearly expressed, were given 
several years ago by Hons. Hannibal Hamlin, James G. Blaine, 
William P. Fry, Eugene Hale, and others, all citizens of the 
State and intimately acquainted with its personal and politi- 
cal history. 

As to Iowa, the present governor of that State, Hon William 
Larrabee, in a letter written in April, 1887, says: “In eighty 
out of ninety-nine counties of the State prohibition is enforced, 
and in the remaining nineteen counties, it is partially enforced. 
That no property has depreciated by its enforcement, as sa- 
loons made room for better and more legitimate business. 
That the enforcement of the law has had no noticeable effect 
upon the people beyond causing a removal from the State of 
some incurable dispensers and perhaps uncurable consumers. 
The effects of prohibition on the general welfare and habits of 
the people are decidedly wholesome.” Gov. John A. Martin, 
of Kansas, in his annual address in January, 1887, said: “A 
great reform has certainly been accomplished in Kansas. In- 
temperance is steadily and surely decreasing. In thousands 
of homes where want and wretchedness and suffering were once 
familiar guests, plenty, happiness, and contentment now 
abide.”” And ina more recent letter, after giving a vast array 
of telling figures, the Governor further says: ‘‘The most won- 
derful era of prosperity, of material, moral, intellectual 
development, of growth in country, cities, and towns, ever 
witnessed on the American continent has been illustrated 
in Kansas during the six years since the temperance amend- 
ment to our constitution was adopted, and especially during 
the last two years, the period of its most energetic and com- 
plete enforcement.’’ During the month of October I spent a 
week in Kansas, talked with citizens from different parts of the 
State, and especially with one judge whose district embraces 
six or seven counties, and found practically but one sentiment, 
and that in unqualified support of the law. But we need not 
look beyond our own State of Mississippi to discover prohibi- 
tion’s ‘‘potentiality of good.” The published utterances of 
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learned judges now on the bench and of leading citizens in 
various prohibition towns and counties are an eloquent and 
convincing response to the passionate paraphrase of Madame 
Roland. 

Mr. Davis enlarges somewhat on the doctrine of local option, 
he is ‘‘ willing constitutionally to accept’; but utterly fails in 
explaining away his logical inconsistencies. One who denies 
the principle of prohibition, but accepts “‘constitutionally”’ 
the principle of local option, is involved in dilemna from which 
rhetorical vagueness will not extricate him. Wherein the prin- 
ciples differ is not intimated, and as to how the two positions 
are to be reconciled there is ominous silence. It will be remem- 
bered that when I pointed out the logical infelicity of applying 
the principle of local option to a county, but denying it to a 
State, Mr. Davis objected to its application to counties as such 
and insisted that he would only accept the doctrine when 
“confined to narrow limits’’ and sustained by a “sufficient 
majority’’ that would ‘“‘prevent agitation for reversal of the 
decision by another election.’’ And now after this definition 
has been subjected to a little analysis and the impossibility of 
formulating it into a practicable statute demonstrated, he 
explains in his last letter the reference to ‘‘another election”’ 
by saying that he means ‘‘another election before the usual 
recurring period.” That certainly is a remarkable addendum. 
Who ever heard of a local option law that did not fixa period 
within which another election could not occur? It would be 
a rare statute indeed that provides for an election to-day and 
for ‘‘reversal of the decision by another election’’ to-morrow. 
Such a suggestion would be a legislative anachronism and 
anomaly. 

But if “local option” within “narrow limits” and adopted 
by ‘‘sufficient majority”’ can be “constitutionally’’ accepted, 
why not apply the doctrine to a State? Is there anything in 
mere territory to nullify the principle or becloud its constitu- 
tionality? Mr. Davis should be the last man in the United 
States to deny the sovereign people of a State the right to do 
anything. There is almost sarcasm, therefore, in the coinci- 
dence that while he is publishing opinions questioning their 
right to determine the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in their midst the Supreme Court of the United States 
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renders a decision sustaining the constitutionality of prohi- 
hibition, and on his paramount doctrine of State rights. On one 
of the cases coming before the court under the prohibitory 
laws of Kansas those learned judges say: “Legislation by a 
State prohibiting the manufacture within her limits of intoxi- 
cating liquors, to be there sold or bartered for general use as a 
beverage, does not necessarily infringe any right, privilege, 
or immunity secured by the Constitution of the United States, 
and this is made clear by the decisions of this court, rendered 
before and since the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
And after discussion at full length of the powers of the State, 
applies the principles enunciated to the manufacture and sale 
of liquor as follows: ‘‘There is here no justification for holding 
that the State, under the guise merely of police regulations, is 
aiming to deprive the citizen of his constitutional rights; for 
we cannot shut out of view the fact, within the knowledge of 
all, that the public health, the public morals, and the public 
safety may be endangered by the general use of intoxicating 
drink, nor can we ignore the fact, established by statistics 
accessible to every one, that the disorder, pauperism, and 
crime prevalent in the country are, in large measure, directly 
traceable to the evil.’’ 

The other case before the court involved the question of 
compensation to brewers and distillers for the loss of their 
property by prohibitory laws, on appeal from the famous de- 
cision of Judge Brewer. On that question the court says: “A 
prohibition simply upon the use of property for specific pur- 
poses that are declared by valid legislation to be injurious to 
the health, morals, or safety of the community cannot in any 
just sense be deemed a taking of property for the public benefit.”’ 
Thus the whole ground is covered, and the principles of pro- 
hibition clearly sustained and reaffirmed at every point. It is 
not too much to say, with a well-known law writer, that this 
is probably the most important decision ever rendered by the 
august tribunal from which it emanated. The following para- 
graphs from a discriminating editorial in the Central Law 
Journal indicates how the decision is regarded by the legal 
profession: ‘‘It settles for all time every material legal ques- 
tion connected with the most burning moral, social, political, 
and politico-economical issue which is now before the Ameri- 
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can people or likely to come before them for generations. It 
clears away all legal impediments to a full decision and plenary 
action on the subject of prohibition, and allows the great re- 
form to go as broadly before the people as its most ardent 
advocates could desire. . . . Indeed, the positions assumed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States are as sweeping and 
conclusive as the most ardent and active Prohibitionist could 
possibly desire; they leave no legal foothold upon which an oppo- 
nent of prohibition could make a stand. The question thus be- 
comes purely a matter of public policy and expediency; and 
whenever that question is presented and decided in any State, 
it matters not which way the decision may be, no one can have 
a right te complain that his legal or constitutional rights have 
been infringed or his personal interests unjustly affected.” 

The time has passed, therefore, never to return, for well-in- 
formed enemies of prohibition to ring the changes on “‘sacrifi- 
ing personal liberty”’ and ‘‘substituting force for free will.’ 
The highest judicial tribunal in the land has opened the 
“wooden horse,” and, instead of finding ‘‘a disguised enemy to 
State sovereignty,’’ has discovered only the panoplied and 
patriotic defenders of that ancient doctrine and the real 
“guardians of individual liberty.” 

Mr. Davis returns again to the question of Father Mathew 
having expressed any sentiment in favor of prohibition, doubts 
the accuracy of my statement, and asserts that he will, “until 
it is verified, continue to doubt the authority of the seeming 
quotations.”” I published the following as having been written 
by Father Mathew in the evening of his life: ‘‘ The principle of 
prohibition seems to me the only safe and sure remedy for the 
evils of intemperance. This opinion has been strengthened 
and confirmed by the hard labor of more than twenty years in 
the temperance cause.’’ Well, after all, it is not very material 
to this discussion, but that I am innocent of having manufac- 
tured the statement for the occasion, and have ample proof of 
its genuineness and authenticity, will appear from the follow- 
ing: Father Mathew died December 8, 1856. In 1854 he wrote 
a letter to Rev. George W. Pepper, anent the Maine agitation, 
of which this is a part: ‘‘ The question of prohibiting the use of 
ardent spirits and the many other intoxicating drinks which 
are to be found in our unhappy country is not newto me. The 
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principle of prohibition seems to me the only safe and certain 
remedy for the evils of intemperance. This opinion has been 
strengthened by the hard labor of more than twenty years in 
the temperance cause. I rejoice in the welcome intelligence of 
the formation of a Maine Law Alliance, which I trust will be 
the means, under God, of destroying the fruitful source of 
crime and pauperism. Allow me to thank you for your earn- 
est, active, and indefatigable labors in this great movement,” 

The letter was republished in the Catholic Temperance Advo- 
cate in 1884, and appeared again in The Voice, of New York, 
November 19, 1885. I first saw a reference to it in 1881 on 
page 87 of the Princeton. Review, in one of the ablest, calmest, 
most statesmanlike contributions to the liquor question that 
has appeared in the entire history of the discussion. On page 
250 of the Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, for 1883 the letter of Father Mathew is quoted by the 
Hon. Walter B. Hill, of Georgia. That it was written by the 
great temperance agitator there is no reason to doubt; and 
other distinguished leaders of the Catholic Church share his 
views. Without abating effort in the line of moral suasion, 
they would also invoke the strong arm of civil power to destroy 
the source of the evil. Cardinal Manning, the present Primate 
of his Church in England, in a public address a few years ago, 
spoke with thrilling eloquence as follows: ‘‘I impeach the liq- 
our traffic of high crime and misdemeanor against the com- 
monwealth, and I ask you, in the name of common sense and 
common justice, can you withhold from those intrusted with 
the high responsibility of the ballot the power of applying their 
votes in the form of a veto when it is proposed, without con- 
sulting them, to put in the midst of them these places for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks? . . . It is mere mockery to 
ask us to put down drunkenness by moral and religious means, 
when the legislature facilitates the multiplication of incite- 
ments to intemperance on every side. You might as well call 
upon me as the captain of a sinking ship, and say, ‘Why don’t 
you pump the water out?’ when you are scuttling the ship in 
every direction.” 

Rt. Rev. John Ireland, of St. Paul, Minn., one of the most 
popular and influential bishops of the Church in America, has 
spoken with no less positiveness and power in these words: ‘‘Is 
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the liquor traffic to be allowed to rule as sovereign over our fair 
country? This is the question upon which citizens of America 
ought seriously to ponder. I know well the value of moral 
suasion, of teaching by individual exhortations in our bat- 
lings with intemperance. But it becomes plain that citizen- 
ship enjoins upon us other duties in the premises. The State 
must interpose her authority to arrest the evil. The State 
alone has the power. The enemy is organized, determined; 
individual efforts are as pebbles thrown against a well-fortified 
citadel. The traffic, conscious of the power of the State, has 
striven to wrest it to its own ends, and the State must hurry 
to free itself from its evil-working captor. It is a matter bear- 
ing upon its own life; the liquor traffic threatens destruction to 
our republican institutions, and even now it has in many places 
made manhood suffrage a meaningless word.” 

The comparison Mr. Davis institutes between Bishop Polk 
and myself I am reluctant to notice, but veneration for the 
dead and respect for the living alike demand it. He charges 
that the comparison was ‘‘self-offered"’ by me, and, after run- 
ning his parallels, thus concludes: ‘‘Such was the service for 
which Bishop Galloway claims preéminence over that of the 
deceased bishop, General Polk. Did egotism and vain conceit 
ever rise to more ‘ludicrous’ height?”’ Let us look at the facts, 
and it will be seen that I did not even hint at a comparison of 
myself with the distinguished and lamented bishop, and 
claimed no ‘‘preéminence” over him or anyone else. In his 
“open letter” of September 15 Mr. Davis charged me with hav- 
ing “‘left the pulpit and Bible to mount the political rostrum.” 
I replied by reproducing the deliverances of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and an 
extract from the Bishops’ Address, all affirming the only “high- 
er law of prohibitionism” I have ever advocated, to show that 
I was in entire accord with my Church. It was, therefore, seen 
that his charge must include that great evangelical Church of 
which I am only one of its more than a million members; and 
then to expose his inconsistency in reference to preachers and 
politics so called, reminded him that he tendered Bishop Polk 
a major general’s commission and invited him to leave his 
diocese and become a leader of battalions armed with carnal 
weapons. It was a comparison, not of two men, but of two very 
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trreconcilable acts of the same man. Inthe one case he censured 
a minister of the gospel for preaching moral reform, and in the 
other applauded an eloquent and honored clergyman in taking 
up the sword, assuring him that he could ‘“‘best serve the 
country in the army.” I made no reference to Bishop Polk’s 
well-known military achievements and raised no question as 
to the propriety of his exchanging the shepherd’s crook for a 
soldier’s blade of steel. As his character, virtues, and abilities 
were not mentioned, and therefore not compared with anyone, 
living or dead, it was impossible that I should even think of, 
much less claim, ‘‘preéminence’’ over the soldier bishop. 
The reader is left to judge on what grounds the charge of 
“egotism and vain conceit’’ can be imagined, not to say 
justified. 

In this connection I wish to correct a statement of fact, 
which, of course, Mr. Davis will be glad to accept. Tracing 
the comparison considered above, he says: ‘‘ Bishop Galloway, 
of the Methodist Church, South, attended a public meeting in 
his neighborhood, the object of which was, as far as appears to 
the public, to promote the election of ‘prohibition’ candidates 
for the legislature.’’ The meeting, held in Brookhaven, Miss., 
August 10, 1887, was an anniversary celebration of the local 
option victory in Lincoln County, was attended largely by 
ladies and gentlemen, representative citizens of the county, 
was entirely nonpartisan, and was addressed by Judge J. B. 
Chrisman, Rev. J. R. Farish, and myself, wtihout a single 
reference on the part of anybody to any ‘‘prohibition”’ or other 
candidates for the legislature or for anything else. 

If any human being considers me capable of entertaining 
such a sentiment as Mr. Davis intimates in what he calls my 
“unsympathetic augury”’ as to the close of his life, an assur- 
ance to the contrary would amount to nothing. No further 
reference thereto is necessary. 

Believing most profoundly in the righteousness of the cause 
of prohibition and its final triumph, and further assured that 
the unanswerable arguments sustaining it are made more ap- 
parent by opposition, I have no disposition to discourage 
respectful controversy. If our argumants be fallaciousand our 
claims pretentious, they will and ought to be discovered and 
mercilessly uncovered. But if not, the truth will become more 
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firmly rooted in the convictions of our patriotic countrymen 
and inspire them with a sense of the weighty responsibility 
upon them and the sublime opportunity before them. The 
logic of history urges on the great reform and sounds aloud the 
callto duty. Theissueis upon us. Deny it as some may, de- 
ride it if others please, defy it if a few prefer, the issue is joined 
and is here to stay until our fair land is redeemed from the deg- 
radation of the liquor traffic. 


““Once to every than and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of good and evil, on the good and evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, proffering the bloom 
or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the 
right, 

Ft ae choice goes by forever ’twixt the darkness and the 
ight. : 

Hast es chosen, O my people, in which party thou shalt 
stand, : 

Ere the doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against 
thy land?” 

CHARLES B. GALLOWAY. 


CHAPTER XV 


HIS ZEALOUS EFFORTS TO PROMOTE 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


From the days of his youth to the end of his life 
Bishop Galloway sought to advance the cause of 
Christian education. 

As has been related in a previous chapter, he did 
educational work in connection with both his first 
pastorate and his second. 

During his student days at the University of Mis- 
sissippi he had seen even a State institution per- 
meated by the Christian spirit and served by the 
sacrificial labors of Christian patriots without whose 
noble services it could not have been reopened so 
soon after the close of the War between the States. 
The inspiration to like devotion which he received 
then was never a spent force in his life. 

The cause of education was always on his heart, 
and the intervals were few and brief in which he was 
not putting forth energetic efforts on behalf of edu- 
cational institutions. 

Unselfishly he endeavored to advance the welfare of 
the colleges and universities in his country; especially 
those located in his beloved Mississippi, and the 
authorities of educational institutions in both the 
North and the South delighted to do him honor. 

In 1882 his Alma Mater conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1894 the North- 
western University at Evanston, IIl., gave him the 
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degree of Doctor of Laws, as did also Tulane Uni- 
versity at New Orleans, La., in 1904. 

In his ardent advocacy of the cause of education 
he emphasized his belief that ‘‘to make education 
truly good and socially useful, it must be fundamen- 
tally religious.” A characteristic utterance of his 
upon this subject is found in his fraternal address 
before the British Wesleyan Conference, delivered 
at Bradford, England, on July 25, 1892. In the 
course of that notable discourse he said: 


Our need is not education, but right education—an educa- 
tion that is positively, potentially Christian, that develops 
character while imparting information and magnifies the im- 
peratives of its ethics above the dicta of philosophy or the 
discoveries of science. We want the education ‘‘that fits men 
not only for life, but for eternal life,” believing, as we do, that 
without faith in the next world we shall soon lose interest in 
this, 


He was the chairman of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for many 
years, and until his death. In that position he was 
very active in the promotion of ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century Movement” in the year 1900, the fruits of 
which ‘‘movement’’ were in the main devoted to the 
strengthening and improvement of the educational 
enterprises of the Church. In April of that year he 
published a strong appeal designed to advance the 
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““Movement”’ in which he declared: 

Religious teaching in our colleges must be distinct and im- 
perative, and not left to undefined influences and general 
commendation. It should not be elective, but absolute and 
authoritative. ‘‘Jesus Christ is not an elective.” Others 


may be, but not the ‘‘one Mediator,’’ and the world’s only 
Redeemer. 
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At another point in his powerful appeal he said: 


Most heartily do I commend the eloquent and profound 
utterances of Dr. Francis L. Patton on the occasion of his 
formal inauguration as president of Princeton College. He 
said: 

“True culture culminates in religion; true philosophy has 
God for its postulate; true science reaches God as its conclu- 
sion. The education, therefore, that is to prove a valuable 
factor in civilization cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
claims of divine truth. The best Christians are the best 
citizens. Without faith in the next world, we shall lose in- 
terest in this. It is not enough, therefore, that we seek to 
train men who are skilled in mathematics and cultivated in 
the knowledge of the great literatures of the world. It is not 
enough that we be abreast of the times in regard to the in- 
ductions of science, or that our professors are read in the 
earliest utterances of German philosophy. It is not enough 
that we maintain no hostile attitude to religion, and that we 
teach men to think on the great problems in social economy 
which prejudice their hereditary beliefs. It is not enough that 
we have a Christian service on Sunday, and that ample ac- 
commodations be furnished those who, by taste and training, 
are disposed to engage in concerted effort to promote a whole- 
some religious sentiment in college. There should be distinct, 
earnest, purposeful effort to show every man who enters our 
college halls the grounds for entertaining those fundamental 
religious beliefs that are the common heritage of the Christian 
world.” 


Holding and proclaiming such sentiments, ‘in 
season and out of season,” it was natural that both 
as an editor and a bishop he should quicken edu- 
cational interest and encourage educational enter- 
prises throughout the Church. 

When, therefore, he went in 1886 to the work of 
his first episcopal assignment, in which were included 
Annual Conferences in the Indian Territory and the 


State of Arkansas, he gave immediate and helpful 
17 
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attention to the schools and colleges of the Church 
in those fields. 

Among the Methodists of Arkansas there had been 
for a number of years a growing sentiment in favor 
of the establishment of a Methodist college in the 
State for the education of women. This sentiment 
met the warmest approval by the young bishop. 
He gave it encouragement by both word and deed. 
The final outcome was the establishment, at Searcy, 
of ‘‘Galloway Female College,’ called by his name 
because of the great admiration of the people for 
him, and especially on account of his effective efforts 
on behalf of the enterprise. 

On April 18, 1889, the imposing building was 
formally dedicated with impressive ceremonies, 
Bishop Galloway delivering the address and making 
the formal dedication. The text of his dedicatory 
address might be justly called the profound saying 
of Edmund Burke, ‘‘Education is the chief defense 
of nations.’’ This declaration of the great English 
statesman he expounded and enforced most ad- 
mirably. 

One who was an interested auditor in the great 
throng of two thousand people assembled on the 
occasion gave a condensed report of the oration from 
which this extract is taken: 


He said this institution. must be positively Christian; that 
in the polity of our Church education is designed to promote 
Christianity; that the Church which educates will control in 
the future; that our Church must provide and conserve the 
higher education; that the founder of Methodism was one of 
the greatest scholars Oxford University ever produced; that 
our Church was born ina university; that Wesley, in providing 
for Kingswood School, wrote its textbooks; that he wrote the 
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first Latin grammar ever written in the English language; 
that he wrote Greek, Hebrew, and German grammars in the - 
English language; that he wrote books on science, medicine, ~ 
etc. Heclaimed that the Church schools of various denomina- 
tions have produced most of the great men of our country; 
that from Girard College has never gone out a man to occupy 
any of the highest stations in our country; that Emory Col- 
lege has sent out 155 preachers and men prominent in the 
learned professions; that Harvard, Yale, and Oberlin have 
made clear records as to the elevating power of education 
under Christian influences. 


To Hendrix College also, the college of the Meth- 
odists of Arkansas for male students, Bishop Gallo- 
way gave energetic and effective support. A minister 
who was a member of the Little Rock Conference 
at that time writes: ‘‘ His powerful addresses had much 
to do with bringing forth Hendrix, Galloway, and 
Henderson-Brown Colleges.” 

While thus promoting the educational enterprises 
of Methodism in Arkansas, his heart did not forget 
the Church’s needs in Mississippi, nor were his strong 
hands withdrawn from efforts to meet those urgent 
wants. 

One Annual Conference extended for many years 
over all the work of Methodism in both Mississippi 
and Louisiana. One college for men served the 
Church in both States, and that one at first was 
located at Brandon Springs, in Mississippi, and was 
called ‘‘Centenary College,’? named with reference 
to the centennial celebration of Methodism in 1839, 
out of which it seems to have come into being. 

In 1845—the first year after the division of the 
Episcopal Methodism of the United States into two 
separate Churches—Centenary College was moved 
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to Jackson, La., in response to a proposal which 
promised large increase of its resources and wider ex- 
tension of its patronage. There it continued for 
more than forty years, doing much good to both 
Church and State, and receiving united support from 
the Methodist Annual Conferences in Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

But as the population in the two States increased 
and the membership of the Methodist Church in 
those commonwealths grew, it was found inadequate 
to meet the needs of the new era. 

Hence, at the session of the Mississippi Conference 
held at Vicksburg, December 5-10, over which 
Bishop Robert Kennon Hargrove presided, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved: 1. That we realize the rapid strides being made 
around us in progress and learning, and that we will still 
endeavor, both by precept and example, to keep our people 
fully abreast of the age. 

2. That a college for males under the auspices and control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, ought to be estab- 
lished at some central and accessible point in the State of 
Mississippi. 

3. That a committee of three laymen and three preachers 
be appointed to confer with a like committee to be appointed 
by the North Mississippi Conference to formulate plans; to 
receive offers of donations of lands, buildings, or money for 
that purpose; and to report to the next session of said Con- 
ference. And we do this without any unfriendliness to Cen- 
tenary College or desire to impair its influence or to interfere 
with the present endowment plan now being carried on by 
Dr. Hunnicutt, president of that honored institution. 


During the following week the North Mississippi 
Conference met at Starkville, with Bishop Galloway 
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as its president, and the body took action in the form 
of these resolutions: 


Resolved: 1. That a college for the education of boys and 
young men should be established in the State of Mississippi 
under the auspices.of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

2. That a committee of three laymen and three ministers 
be appointed to confer with a like committee already ap- 
pointed by the Mississippi Conference. 


In the language of these resolutions and in events 
that followed the hand of Bishop Galloway is mani- 
fest, and to the action of the two Conferences is 
traced the origin of the institution named later 
“Millsaps College,” in honor of Maj. R. W. Millsaps, 
its first and most munificent benefactor, between 
whom and the Bishop there was a relation of friend- 
ship as beautiful and affectionate as that which ex- 
isted between David and Jonathan. 

The joint committee, thus constituted, met in 
the City of Jackson early in January, 1889, and or- 
ganized under the presidency of Rev. J. J. Wheat, 
D.D., who was a beloved preceptor of Charles B. 
Galloway when the latter was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and ever thereafter was his de- 
voted friend. 

Dr. Wheat, on taking the chair, made a stirring 
appeal in behalf of the proposition to establish a 
Methodist college in Mississippi for the education of 
young men. In response to this moving appeal, 
Maj. R. W. Millsaps, a member of the joint com- 
mittee, proposed to give $50,000 to endow the institu- 
tion, provided the Methodists of Mississippi would 
give an equal sum for the same purpose. This 
generous offer was received with enthusiastic ap- 
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proval, and Bishop Galloway was unanimously re- 
quested to conduct a campaign to secure the $50,000 
to meet the conditions of the offered gift of Major 
Millsaps. 

Such were the first steps taken to found Millsaps 
College, which was so dear to Bishop Galloway, and 
which was in truth the crowning educational-achieve- 
ment of his life. 

After the record of this beginning of the college is 
set out briefly in the historical statement found in 
the annual bulletin of the institution, the narrative 
proceeds on this wise: 


Under the direction of this distinguished leader, the most 
gratifying progress was reported from time to time. The 
report submitted to the Conferences by the committee in 
December, 1889, refers to the movement in the following 
language: 

‘“The canvass, on account of the numerous necessitated 
absences of Bishop Galloway from the State, could not be 
continuously carried on; but even the partial canvass made, 
embracing not more than one-fifth of our territory, resulted 
in the most gratifying and encouraging success. The interest 
awakened in the enterprise has extended beyond the limits of 
our own Church, and is felt by every denomination of Chris- 
tians, and by every section of the State. It is safe to say that 
no effort of Methodism has ever kindled such enthusiasm in 
our State or evoked such liberal offerings to the Lord. The 
fact has been demonstrated that the Church is profoundly 
convinced that the college is an absolute necessity.” 


The report continues: 


“So high is the appreciation of the value of the proposed 
institution, that numerous towns in the State have entered 
into earnest competition to secure the location of the college 
within the limits of their respective borders, offering from 
$10,000 to $36,000, and from twenty to eighty acres of land.” 

In December, 1889, the Rev. A. F. Watkins, a member of 
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the Mississippi Conference, was appointed a special agent to 
coéperate with Bishop Galloway in all matters pertaining to 
the endowment of the proposed college. As the work of raising 
the sum designated in the original proposition progressed, and 
$25,000 had been collected, Major Millsaps, in the year 1890, 
paid $25,000 into the college treasury. 

In December, 1892, the Rev. J. W. Chambers was appointed 
agent for the college, and on December 30, 1893, he reported 
that the full amount had been collected to meet the terms of 
Major Millsaps’s proposition, and thereupon $25,000 was im- 
mediately paid by Major Millsaps to the Executive Commit- 
tee and the following resolution was adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That the Executive Committee return our most 
heartfelt thanks to Maj. R. W. Millsaps for his second gift of 
$25,000, this day turned overtous. For his princely liberality 
and unfailing interest.in the great enterprise so happily and 
successfully inaugurated, the Church and State owe him a 
large debt of gratitude.” 


The work of the joint committee having been suc- 
cessfully accomplished under the leadership of Bishop 
Galloway, it was dissolved in January, 1890, and the 
matter of organizing for the further management of the 
college was committed to a Board of Trustees of 
which he was made the President. 

The Board obtained on February 21, 1890, a 
charter by act of the legislature of Mississippi, en- 
titled ‘‘An Act to Incorporate Millsaps College.” 
This act contained this remarkable feature as its 
second section: 


As soon as convenient after the passage of this act, the 
persons named in the first section thereof shall meet in the 
city of Jackson, in this State, and organize by acceptance of 
the charter and the election of Bishop Charles B. Galloway 
as their permanent president, and of such other persons as 
they may determine to fill the offices of vice president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and shall prescribe the duties, powers, 
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and terms of office of all said officers, except as to the term of 
their said president, who shall hold offices during life or good 
behavior, or so long as he may be physically able to discharge 
his duties. 


Under the charter the Board of Trustees organized 
promptly and took under careful consideration the | 
question of locating the college. It held more than 
one session to consider the offers made by different 
towns, and finally on May 20, 1891, at a meeting 
held in Winona, the city of Jackson was chosen as* 
the seat of the institution. 

As soon as grounds and buildings could be secured 
the work of the college began under the presidency 
of Rev. W. B. Murrah, D.D. (elected a bishop May, 
1910), in 1892. 

On Commencement Day, June 13, 1903, the Col- 
lege was formally dedicated with an address by 
Bishop Galloway, President of the Board of Trustees. 
In that address (which is published in full in his 
volume of addresses entitled ‘“‘Great Men and 
Great Movements,” pages 227-237) he proclaimed 
the Christian character of the institution, emphasized 
the teaching function, defined the scope and mission 
of the institution, and prayed that it may ‘‘become 
the nursery of pure Christian patriotism.” He said 
also: ‘‘This great day is not the consummation, but 
the hopeful beginning of a noble enterprise;’’ and 
such has been the case during the subsequent years 
of its rapid growth. 

Thus in less than four years a noble institution of 
higher learning was established largely through the 
zealous and wise leadership of Charles Betts Gallo- 
way, who until his dying day was unwearied in his 
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efforts on its behalf. In accordance with the second 
section of the act of its incorporation, providing that 
his term of office should continue ‘‘during his life or 
good behavior or so long as he may be physically 
able to discharge his duties,’’ he continued to serve 
as the president of the Board of Trustees until his 
death, May 12, 1909. 

At his death he was also president of the Board 
of Trust of Vanderbilt University, having suc- 
ceeded in that office Bishop R. K. Hargrove, who 
died August 4, 1905. 

To that institution he rendered faithful services 
both as a trustee and as the president of its Board 
of Trustees. In its interest he served in association 
with Bishop A. W. Wilson and Bishop E. R. Hendrix 
on a committee by whom was brought to the General 
Conference held at Baltimore, Md., May, 1898, 
the following memorial: 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South, in session in Baltimore, May, 1898. 

The undersigned, constituting a committee appointed by 
the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt University to make a special 
report to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, beg leave to present this communication with 
reference to the University and its relation to the whole 
Church. Vanderbilt University, as is well known, has hereto- 
fore been the central institution of eight patronizing Con- 
ferences. The title to the property is vested in a board, to be 
held in trust for these Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. For several years the board has had under 
consideration a plan to make the university entirely con- 
nectional and relate it directly to the whole Church. The 
plan proposed is to have the patronizing Conferences by proper 
resolution transfer their rights in the university to the Gen- 
eral Conference, and to have the General Conference by proper 
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resolution accept the patronage of the University and consent 
to assume toward this enterprise the same relation heretofore 
held by the separate Conferences. The Board of Trust has 
officially expressed its approval of this plan and most of the 
patronizing Conferences have done the same thing. 

By the charter of the University the Board of Trust is 
vested with the power and obligation to fill its own vacancies; 
but the election of any member is not valid under the law of 
the University until said member has been confirmed by the 
Conference which he is designed to represent. Under the 
new plan the Board would be at liberty to select its members 
without geographical restrictions of any kind, and the Gen- 
eral Conference would confirm or reject the appointment. 
This duty could be exercised either by the General Con- 
ference as a body, or it could be delegated by the Conference 
to some board, itself the creature of the General Conference. 
Naturally the Board of Education will be thought of in this 
connection. This Board meets every year and is likely to be 
charged more and more with the oversight of our institutions 
of learning. It is now trying to devise methods for correlating 
all our colleges and universities, and it would be appropriate 
for the General Conference to exercise its control of Vander- 
bilt University largely through this Board. In that manner 
vacancies in the Board of Trust of the University could be 
filled every year, and it would not be necessary to wait four 
years for action that might be promptly needed. 

As a committee, therefore, of the Board of Trust of Vander- 
bilt University, we beg to present this matter to the General 
Conference, and invite such action as may be adjudged right 
and proper. 


This memorial he heartily approved, as he favored 
also the action taken upon it by the General Con- 
ference, which was as follows: 


Resolved: 1. That the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, hereby accepts the proposed rela- 
tion and control of Vanderbilt University, and commits to 
the General Board of Education the confirmation of all 
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trustees selected by the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

2. That this resolution take effect as soon as the consent of 
all the patronizing Conferences shall have been obtained, all 
necessary legal steps taken, and preliminary details arranged. 

3. That this memorial from the Board of Trust of Vander- 
bilt University be spread upon the minutes as a part of the 
permanent record of this transaction. 


This action he believed, and confidently expected, 
would result in great benefit to both the University 
and the Church. 

In the Address of the Bishops to the General Con- 
ference of 1906, of which address he was the author, 
he incorporated an extended paragraph on Vander- 
bilt University, closing it with a specific reference to 
the action of the General Conference of 1898 in these 
words: 


We are informed that memorials will be before you from 
certain Annual Conferences bearing upon the whole question 
of the University’s relation to the Church. You will, of 
course, give them your careful consideration. 

In the same connection we desire to call your attention to 
the action taken by the General Conference of 1898 on a 
memorial from the Board of Trust. If for any reason, or in 
any respect, that action has failed of accomplishing the end 
in view, it may be well for you to take whatever additional 
steps are necessary to give it due effect. 

This great school, which has in it such potencies for good, 
deserves the serious thought, the earnest prayers, and the 
liberal support of the whole Church. We cherish the hope 
that you may have wisdom from God so to shape its affairs 
that it may have an ever-widening field of usefulness. 


At this General Conference in Birmingham in 1906 
he suffered the sickness in which began his continued 
decline in health, and which hindered his labors 
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during the three years following and terminated in 
his death. But he had it in his heart to conduct a 
campaign for Vanderbilt University, as the following 
correspondence in 1905 discloses: 


ATLANTA, GA., JuLy 1, 1905. 


Dear Bishop Galloway: I had hoped to see you at Brook- 
haven, but failing to do so I write to renew a subject upon 
which I began talking to you at the Vanderbilt Commence- 
ment, but which by reason of an interruption I did not finish. 

As I said to you then, Vanderbilt is the only chance we have 
immediately for a university in our Church. If we fail in it 
we may be able to move the Dukes to put enough money at 
Trinity to make it a university; but that is uncertain. We 
will fail at the Vanderbilt by either of two processes: (1) By 
neglecting it until it falls below the university level, in which 
case we would have it, but would not have a university. 
(2) Suffer it to be alienated from the Church, in which case 
we would not have it, whatever it might be, weak or strong. 

I believe you have come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this and that you can save it, although it will tax your 
strength and patience to do so. 

The institution is really in worse fix than has been supposed 
and the fire is not what has hurt it most. Look at these 
figures taken from the Bulletin: 

Number of Students in Academic and Engineering De- 
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Of these Nashville furnishes................./...6.0.. 105 

Tennessee furnishes (not counting those from N ashville) 69. 
This leaves only 96 from our whole Church outside Tennessee, 
and is not as good a showing as that of Millsaps, Emory, or 
Trinity, or the Southwestern. But to make even as good a 
showing as this requires the enrollment of 31 girls, 18 of whom 
were from Nashville. If these be subtracted, we have in these 
departments only 239 boys. 

In the university courses the showing is even worse. In 
them the enrollment for the year was only 60, of whom 24 
were from the city of Nashville, 10 from the State of Tennes- 
see outside Nashville; leaving only 26 to the credit of all the 
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rest of the Church. Of the 60 students enrolled in these 
courses, 21 were girls. Only 29 boys and young men were 
enrolled in university courses, counting those on fellowships 
who did teaching work also. 

You will recall that the entire income from the fees of stu- 
dents in schools on the campus was only $8,010. This was the 
figure given in the Chancellor’s report, to which I drew at- 
tention in the report I made on it to the Board, and which one 
of our colleagues criticized to some as ‘‘a most extraordinary 
report.’’ It would have been most ‘‘extraordinary’’ if our 
committee had not drawn attention to such a pitiful showing 
and offered some suggestion as a remedy. 

You will recall also that the Dental and Law Departments 
ran far behind their incomes. The Medical Department did 
not thus run behind, but was not reported very prosperous. 
The Divinity School was the most prosperous of all the pro- 
fessional schools, and it was far behind what our Church 
should show there. 

All these facts show that the present policy is a failure. It 
is so indifferent to the Church that.a majority of the faculty 
in the academic courses are of some other denomination, and 
of the seven deans only one (the dean of the Theological 
School) is a Methodist. 

This provokes the hostility of the scholars in our Church 
as well as the distrust of the masses of our people. They say, 
and say truly, that it is incredible and ridiculous to claim 
that in all our Church we cannot find a dozen men (enough 
to give us a majority of five in the academic faculties) as able 
as the comparatively obscure men who now fill the chairs at 
the Vanderbilt. 

If the Church be alienated, what can the Vanderbilt do? 
The State universities and some other institutions (as the 
Peabody College in Nashville) have more money. Railroad 
rates to the great secular universities of the North are low. 
The Vanderbilt University is sure to be a great Church school 
or a weak local institution. It is the latter now, and for its 
own sake needs rescuing from further settling down to such a 
position. 

In canvassing for the new buildings the Church can be 
rallied, money secured, and patronage increased if the Church 
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can be assured that this foolish and fatuous policy is to be 
abandoned. 

On the other hand, if it is to go on, the Church ought not 
to put another dollar there, not send another student where his 
pride in his Church will be destroyed by a policy that says: 
“Tn all your 1,600,000 members you have not as many asa 
dozen men capable of filling chairs in this institution.” What 
respect can he have for such a bundle of ignorance and in- 
competency? 

The University has been damaged by this policy until its 
attendance is insignificant, its gifts from the Church are few 
(though more than some would have us believe), and through- 
out the Church there is widespread distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

May our Father give you wisdom and strength to rescue this 
foundation in which there is involved so much of value to his 
Church! Iam, 

Yours affectionately, W. A. CANDLER. 


JACKson, Miss, July 3, 1905. 

My Dear Bishop: Many, many thanks for your letter of the 
ist. As I am leaving for Denver, time is not allowed for such 
a reply as the important matter demands. 

I am very grateful for your suggestions about the Vander- 
bilt, which are in perfect accord with my own views and 
wishes. If I can contribute anything toward bringing about 
that closer and more confidential relation, it will be a great 
gratification and satisfaction. On that subject, I have pon- 
dered much and will be most grateful for your helpful codp- 
eration. 

Iam planning to visit a number of Annual Conferences this 
fall and winter outside my district and speak to the Church 
in behalf of our University. And at other central points | 
should be glad to present the matter. 

Of course, I understand that on the Executive Committee 
most influence is to be exerted in directing the inner and real 
life of the University. 

Many letters have been received with assurances of codper- 
ation, which I hope may mean more than personal good 
wishes. 
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Blessings on you. I greatly regretted not seeing you at 
Brookhaven, but I had just returned from a long absence and 
had correspondence which detained me until the afternoon. 
Heard good things of you. 

Affectionately, CHARLES B, GALLOWAY. 


If ill health had not disabled him, he would have 
fulfilled the purpose he had in mind. Alas! a sick 
body prevented what his noble heart designed. 

Another educational i:.terest served by him was 
that of his Alma Mater. By appointment of the gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, he served as a trustee of the 
University of the State at Oxford. 

He was the president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Soochow University in China, of which institution 
he was also one of the original incorporators by whom 
its charter was sought and obtained. 

For many years he was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund for the education 
of Negroes. 

In view of all his manifold labors in the cause of 
education, and his influential connections with the 
work arising from the high positions which he held in 
the educational field, it is not too much to say that 
in his day the services of few men, if any, in the 
United States excelled those rendered by Charles 
Betts Galloway for the enlightenment and elevation 
of men. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HIS CONCERN FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 
NEGROES 


For all needy peoples in the earth Bishop Galloway 
felt the deepest and tenderest compassion. Their 
physical poverty and distress appealed to his heart, 
and their intellectual and spiritual destitution made 
still stronger appeals to his Christly soul. He 
thought of their needs almost without ceasing and 
put forth tireless efforts for their relief. 

In the welfare of the Negroes of the South he was 
peculiarly and intensely interested. 

His interest in ‘‘the brother in black” found char- 
acteristic expression in a letter written from Hong 
Kong. Writing of the crew of the ship in which h 
sailed to that famous port, he said: 


The stokers are full-blooded Africans, with all the distin- 
guishing features so well known to a Southerner, except a 
jabber of French substituted for plantation patois. They 
really gave me a home feeling. For their brethren in America 
I have a genuine affection and the strongest spiritual concern. 


He found delight in preaching to the Negroes and 
embraced every opportunity to speak to them in 
their Churches ‘‘the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

In turn they greatly enjoyed having him preach 
to them. They loved him truly and felt honored by 
his visits to their Churches. 

An amusing incident has gone the rounds of the 
press and is probably authentic. It is reported that 
after the admired Bishop had preached for the 
pastor of a certain Colored Church in Mississippi, 
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one of the officials of the Church approached him and 
said: ‘‘ Bishop, that is the most powerfulest sermon 
ever preached in dis church. Weare sure proud of it. 
You don’t preach like a white man. You preaches 
like a nigger. You is got a white face, but surely 
your heart is black.” 

In the year 1887, by special invitation of his good 
friend, Mr. Peter James, he dedicated a church built 
by Mr. James for the Negroes on his great Bee Lake 
plantation. It was to the Bishop a happy, busy day. 
He preached to the Negroes and dedicated their 
church at the morning hour, gave the white people a 
sermon in the afternoon, and at night preached to 
another colored congregation. 

In a letter to the New Orleans Christian Advocate 
he gave an interesting account of the occasion, from 
which this extract is taken: 


By special invitation of my old friend, Brother Peter James, 
I had the pleasure of dedicating a Negro church yesterday on 
his Bee Lake plantation. His interest in the religious and 
educational welfare of the negroes is well known to your 
readers. This church—a handsome frame building, about 
35x50 feet, nicely ceiled and furnished—he had erected at his 
own cost of one thousand dollars; and on yesterday formally 
tendered it to the congregation with solemn dedicatory cere- 
monies. The people were happy; and in the closing prayer the 
colored pastor, with great pathos and power, invoked the 
divine blessing upon the generous benefactor and his family. 
No wonder our dear brother was affected to tears! He was 
richly repaid for his benefaction in the simple delight of the 
congregation and their earnest prayers for his salvation and 
allhis house. The occasion was one of peculiar pleasure to me. 
The people gave helpful heed to the Word preached, and 
every indication of genuine appreciation of the large-hearted 
devotion to their elevation by Brother James. I hope this 
will stimulate the wealthy planters of the South to do larger 
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and better things for the Negroes. With more commodious 
and tasteful churches, accompanied by a more personal in- 
terest in the religious culture of these people, we will see a 
higher type of Christianity among them. 

It is the purpose of Brother James to have a school con- 
ducted in this building, the expense of which he expects to 
meet. A white teacher, full of faith and the missionary spirit, 
is preferred. Anyone who feels ready to consecrate himself 
to such a work can communicate with Brother James, at Bee 
Lake, or myself, at Jackson, Miss. A competent, well- 
recommended colored teacher will be accepted. 

In this connection I exhort our preachers everywhere to 
take more active and personal interest in work among the 
Negroes. They need your help, and will gladly accept it. 
Preach to them often, and visit their Sunday schools as op- 
portunity offers. In the larger towns you might organize 
the colored preachers into a class, and give them lectures on 
pastoral theology on Monday mornings. The late Dr. Lan- 
drum, of the Coliseum Baptist Church, in New Orleans, had 
such a class to meet him every Monday morning, and did a 
work that will bless the generations to come. The pulpits of 
these people are open to us everywhere. 


That dedication and the Bishop’s letter about it 
reveal his Christly spirit and show his position on 
‘‘the race question,’ on which subject he held no 
visionary views nor fanatical sentiments such as 
‘professional interracialists’’ are fond of proclaiming. 

This is made quite plain in a deliverance which he 
made by request through the Memphis Appeal in 
the spring of 1890. In that interview he said: 


The easiest solution of the race question in the South is to 
deny that there is such a question and act accordingly. And 
this could readily be done were it not for the partisan pur- 
blindness of some and the misguided philanthropy of other 
avowed friends of the Negro in the North. 


By ‘‘the partisan purblindness of some’”’ he meant 
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certain political agitators in the South; and when 
asked what he intended by his reference to ‘‘the 
misguided philanthropy of some Northern friends 
of the Negro,” he replied: 


I refer to the zealous and unwise championship of such 
men as Judge Tourgee, author of the ‘‘Fool’s Errand’”’ and 
similar works. In a recent article in the Forum he discusses 
the Negro question and, referring to a probable conflict be- 
tween the races in the near future, says the Negro will hold his 
own, ‘‘for a box of matches will be equal toa hundred Win- 
chester rifles.” Now it seems to me that that gentleman 
intended to express a wish as well as to state a fact. He made 
therein a suggestion to excite race prejudice that must strike 
every humane man with horror. Knowing that such sug- 
gestions are made the Negro by his avowed champions, the 
white people of the South can but be more or less apprehen- 
sive. I do not hesitate to say that in many of the so-called 
race troubles (confined in most instances to one combatant 
on a side) the drunken white man is responsible. The Negro 
is docile, unrevengeful, and strong in his local attachments. 
But the fact that he lends his ear to misguided champions 
keeps apprehension excited and leads to excess on trivial 
provocation. These are to be lamented, and in my opinion 
may be largely prevented by a more rigid enforcement of 
law, especially against carrying concealed weapons and the 
illegal sale of whisky. The pistol and not the Negro is to-day 
the gravest question in the South. Prohibit the pistol and 
you eliminate five-sixths of the evil. 


In the same interview he gave clear and wise 
answers to two other questions, as follows: 


It is too late of course to discuss the unwisdom of granting 
unqualified suffrage to the ignorant millions of that race. The 
most ardent friends of that measure, I suppose, now acknowl- 
edge the great mistake. That its abuse brought untold sorrow 
upon the civil and social condition of the South is also beyond 
question. But I am conscientiously and unalterably opposed 
to any impeachment of the integrity of the ballot. It is a 
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false political as well as moral philosophy that will do evil 
that good may come. My opinion is that with the accumula- 
tion of property the Negroes will identify themselves more and 
more with the whites and have less superstitious regard for 
traditional political faiths. I read recently some very signifi- 
cant figures showing the increase of property in the hands of 
Negroes. Property, you know, makes a man cautious and 
conservative. 

“What effect do you think education will have on the 
question?”’ 

As it is the settled policy in all the States to provide the 
Negroes with equal facilities to acquire an education at public 
expense, that is hardly an open question. Individuals here 
and there doubt its wisdom. My opinion is that right educa 
tion is always wholesome and is never an evil. It gratifies 
me to see a growing disposition to make the industrial feature 
prominent in all schools for the Negroes established by private 
and denominational benevolence. I am also fixed in the opin- 
ion that the Southern whites should take more personal and 
immediate interest in the conduct of colored schools. 


As will be recalled, Bishop Galloway in his ad- 
dress to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church in Canada (September 10, 1886) and in his 
fraternal message to the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference (July 25, 1892) expressed similar views con- 
cerning the negroes of the South. 

On April 20, 1904, in an address on ‘‘The Negro 
and the South,” delivered at ‘‘The Seventh Annual 
Conference for Education in the South,” held at 
Birmingham, Ala., he elaborated these views in a 
more comprehensive form. In the course of that 
very able discussion he said: 


Unfortunately for this question, and for the best interests 
of both races, it has not been eliminated from local and 
national politics. So long as it furnishes an easy and exciting 
issue for contending partisans, there will be little opportunity 
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for constructive statesmanship to deal wisely with the stu- 
pendous problem. 

It requires but little ability to excite the fears and inflame 
the prejudices of a people. Any street urchin can shout 
‘“‘Fire!’’ and stampede an audience, even when there is no 
danger; and if there be some occasion for alarm, the panic 
becomes wild and uncontrollable. Then it is men refuse 
calm counsel and wise suggestion. So it is with the social 
and political issues that may be used to play upon the fears 
of the masses. 

The old cry that ‘‘white supremacy’’ may be imperiled is 
a travesty on Anglo-Saxon chivalry. With every executive, 
judicial, and legislative office of the State in the hands of 
white people and with suffrage qualifications that have prac- 
tically eliminated the Negro from political affairs, the old 
slogan is the emptiest cant. 

This is no question for small politicians, but for broad, 
patriotic statesmen. It is not for nonresident theorists, but 
for practical publicists; not for academic sentimentalists, but 
for clear-visioned humanitarians. On a subject of such vital 
concern to State and nation, passionate declamation and 
partisan denunciation are to be deplored. O that some 
patriot may arise, with the prescience of a statesman and the 
vision of a prophet and the soul of an apostle, who will point 
out the path of national duty and guide our people to a wise 
and heaven-approved solution of this mighty problem. 

But for some of the acute phases of this question the South 
can be acquitted of blame. The once beautiful and pathetic 
attachments of the older people of both races were rudely 
severed, not alone by shock of war, but by the fanatical un- 
wisdom of certain boasted benefactors. 

Mistakes that have become a tragedy were made by some 
misguided persons who came South after the war to be the 
political teachers and leaders of the Negroes. Representing 
themselves as the only friends of the recently emancipated 
race, they made denunciation of former slave owners an 
apology for their presence, and a part of the Negro’s education. 
That policy only complicated the difficult problem. It 
poisoned the spirit of one race and aroused the fierce antag- 
onism of the other. Hate was planted in hearts where the 
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seeds of love should have been sown, and races that ought to 
dwell together in unity were separated by bitter hostility. 
The times of such folly are gone, but their tragic results are 
our mournful heritage. 

In the study of this momentous question some things may 
be considered as definitely and finally settled: 

1. In the South there will never be any social mingling of 
the races. Whether it be prejudice or pride of race, there is a 
middle wall of partition which will not be broken down. 

2. They will worship in separate churches and be educated 
in separate schools. This is desired alike by both races and 
is for the good of each. 

3. The political power of this section will remain in present 
hands. Here, as elsewhere, intelligence and wealth will and 
should control the administration of governmental affairs. 

4. The great body of the Negroes are here to stay. Their 
coerced colonization would be a crime, and their deportation 
a physical impossibility. And the white people are less 
anxious for them to go than the Negroes are to leave. They 
are natives and not intruders. 

Now let us consider some of the duties we owe these people, 
committed to us as a trust. 

First, they must be guaranteed the equal protection of the 
law. To do less would forfeit plighted faith and disrupt the 
very foundations of social order. All the resources of govern- 
ment should be exhausted in protecting innocence and punish- 
ing guilt. There should be no aristocracy in crime. A white 
fiend is as much to be feared as a ‘‘black brute.’’ The racial 
line has no place in courts of justice. Offenders against the 
peace and dignity of the State should have the same fair 
trial and the same just punishment, whatever their crime 
or color of skin. 

And the majesty of law must be enthroned and sustained. 
When its sanctions are disregarded and its mandates are not 
respected, the very foundations of government become in- 
secure. If confidence is destroyed in the decisions of courts, 
there is no protection for life and property. We have reason 
for real alarm at the phenomenal growth of the spirit of law- 
lessness. And it is not confined to any one section of our 
great country. I give it as my deliberate judgment that there 
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is never an occasion when the resort to lynch law can be 
justified. However dark and dreadful the crime, punishment 
should be inflicted by due process of law. Every lyncher be- 
comes a law despiser, and every law despiser is a betrayer of 
his country. The lynching spirit, unrestrained, increases in 
geometrical progression. 

But there are indications of a better day. After our night 
of sorrow, there is promise of a more hopeful morning. Our 
best citizens are becoming alarmed and public sentiment is 
being aroused. A camp of Confederate veterans in Mississippi 
composed of heroic men, who feared not the wild shock of 
battle in contending for what they believed to be right, re- 
cently passed some vigorous resolutions against this spirit of 
lawlessness, in which occur these strong words: ‘Mob 
violence is antagonistic to liberty and ultimately leads to 
anarchy, desolation, and ruin.”” And in this ringing ut- 
terance they voice at once the deep conviction and profound 
humiliation of our best citizenship. We have a good people 
in our State, loving justice, hating wrong, and despising un- 
fairness. They are ready to uphold the majesty of the law 
when demands are made upon them. 

Secondly, the right education of the Negro is at oncea duty 
and a necessity. All the resources of the school should be 
exhausted in elevating his character, improving his condition, 
and increasing his capacity as a citizen. The policy of an en- 
forced ignorance is illogical, un-American, and unChristian. 
It is possible in a despotism, but perilous in a republic. It 
is indefensible on any grounds of social or political wisdom, 
and is not supported by any standards of ethics or justice. 
If one fact is more clearly demonstrated by the logic of history 
than another, it is that education is an indispensable condition 
of wealth and prosperity. This is a universal law, without 
exemption or exception. Ignorance is a cure for nothing. 


In this address is found nothing to justify adverse 
criticism by any patriot or Christian. Nevertheless 
extremists in both the North and the South con- 
demned it sharply. However, throughout the United 
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States it was most favorably received, and the wisest 
editors in all sections gave it warm approval. 

The Savannah (Georgia) Press, edited by Hon. 
Pleasant A. Stovall, the minister of the United States 
to Switzerland during the World War, said: 


Bishop Galloway takes what is probably the proper view 
of the Negro question. Keep rigid the line of demarcation 
between the races in social life, but encourage them to thrift, 
to morality, to education, so that they may be lifted in the 
scale of humanity and become more contented, better work- 
men, and have a society of their own that will be satisfactory 
to themselves. As for the scarecrow of Negro domination, 
the Bishop flouts it as a reflection upon the whites. The 
Negro is here, is here to stay, is a necessary factor in the life 
of the South, and should be accorded Christian treatment. 


The editor of the Chicago Post followed a liberal 
extract from the address with these words of ap- 
proval: 


Such expressions as these are distinctly encouraging. We 
believe that they represent the opinions and sentiments of the 
best elements in the South. Before long they must prevail 
and solve one of the most momentous problems which the 
dominant race in this country has to face. 


Of it the Memphis News said: 


In his speech before the educational conference at Birming- 
ham, Bishop Galloway, of Mississippi, discussed the Negro 
question. It was in many respects an able address. It shows 
a broad, conservative, temperate view of the race problem, a 
keen understanding of the issues involved, and a clear com- 
prehension of the dangers of radicalism and lawlessness. 


The editor of the Outlook, of New York, after 


quoting the salient positions taken in the address, 
added: 
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With these positions the North is steadily coming into 
greater sympathy, as it has already come to the conclusion 
that the race matter is one which, so far as it affects Southern 
States, must be settled by Southern men, and with increasing 
confidence that it will be settled right by Southern men. 


The News, of Danville, Ill., made this impartial 
comment: 


Bishop Galloway tells the Southern people the truth when 
he says that lynching cannot be justified and that it is the 
duty of the white people there to break it up. It seems to us 
that thisis as true in the North as it is in the South and that 
it needs to be urged upon the North as well as upon the South. 


Concerning Bishop Galloway’s position on the 
separation of the races in Churches and schools, Rev. 
Talcott Williams, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in a letter to the Churchman wrote the fol- 
lowing laudatory paragraph: 


This separation was as vigorously asserted by Dr. Galloway 
and as cordially approved by his audience, in religion as in 
aught eise, nor can I doubt that it will be impossible for any 
Church or any denomination to enlarge its work or discharge 
its missionary obligations to the neglected regions of the sec- 
tion unless it is ready practically and fully to accept the pres- 
ent demand for complete separation between the two races 
in all matters relating to religion. In saying this, I am 
neither defending nor contending, neither expounding nor ex- 
plaining, but asserting a current fact. If a Church chooses to 
insist on the union of the races in the unit of the parish and in 
its general government, it can do so; but it will be at the cost 
of its work and fruit in the South. It will remain narrow, and 
unable to make itself felt in a national need. If, instead, 
exactly as in many mission fields, separate missionaries dea: 
with different races and creeds, it will be possible for it to do 
the appointed work for which it is called. 


These are representative criticisms of the address 
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about the aim and purpose of which the Bishop 
himself said: 


I am profoundly grateful for the cordial and general com- 
mendation of my address at Birmingham. That it has com- 
manded the approval of so many in all ranks of our social life 
and from all over the State and nation gratifies me beyond 
measure. Numerous expressions received have touched me 
deeply and intensified my affections for the noble people with 
whom my life has been spent. 

It was my earnest and sincere desire to render a substantial 
service to my country—to aid even in some modest way both 
races and all interests. The address was designed to be a dis- 
passionate and entirely impersonal discussion of a delicate 
but vital question in our national life, and that it has been 
almost unanimously so interpreted occasions the deepest 
gratification and inspires a larger hope. 


There was nothing in the address to justify any 
censorious criticism. It was no more than the 
amplification of a favorite saying of the Bishop that 
“the Church and the school, the Bible and the spell- 
ing book will solve the race question and every other 
social and political problem.” 

Who will venture to deny that doctrine? If 
Christian education and the Christian religion can- 
not settle firmly and well all issues, where is there 
hope for a despairing world? If light and salvation 
through Christ cannot redeem any and all races, 
most certainly ignorance and irreligion cannot. 

The concern of Charles Betts Galloway for the 
welfare of the negroes did honor to both his head 
and heart. It was the interest of a Christian states- 
man worthy of all praise. 


CHAPTER XVII 
HIS LITERARY WORK 


THE intellectual gifts of Bishop Galloway were 
marked and manifold. He did many things, and did 
all well. 

He possessed the power of a great orator, the 
ability of a wise administrator, and the pen of “a 
ready writer.”’ 

He wrote much, and he wrote most admirably. 
It is to be regretted that the exacting demands of 
public life allowed him so little time for writing books. 

In a conversation with an intimate friend a few 
weeks before he died, he expressed the belief that 
his ‘‘days of usefulness were about at an end,” spoke 
feelingly of his enfeebled condition, and regretted 
that ‘“‘he would not be able to finish a large amount 
of literary work he had planned,” but could not 
touch “‘in recent years,’’ on account of the pressure 
upon him. 

No one can compute what loss to the Church and 
the country was the result of that heavy and un- 
ceasing “‘pressure.’’ And it is true that not a little 
of the demand upon his time and strength was im- 
posed needlessly. To a request for service he did 
not know how to give a refusal, and not a few men 
abused his kind readiness to respond to their calls 
for help. To the shortening of his days and the hurt 
of the Church, they used him for work that they 
ought to have done. 

At best the time which a Methodist bishop has for 
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literary work is not much. Long journeys, perplexing 
questions, and cares of administration occupy his 
hours day’and night. It is lamentable that such a 
man as Charles Betts Galloway, with all these 
burdens upon him, could not have had a measure of 
leisure for the writing of volumes so much needed. 
Why should any of his brethren have needlessly 
wasted on tasks of their own the hours of his lofty 
life out of which such treasures of wisdom might 
have been brought. At last it is simple truth that 
indolent and incapable men in the Christian army 
are what in the words of Julius Cesar we may call ‘‘the 
tmpedimenta of the camp.” 

Notwithstanding all the multiplied cares of his 
busy life, he did an amazing amount of writing. How 
on foreign fields he found time to write such charm- 
ing letters amid the consuming duties of his office is 
past understanding. To the most obscure station he 
would go by the most uncomfortable modes of travel, 
preach daily on the way, and at the end of his journey 
write a charming letter, sparkling in thought and 
elegant in diction. As was said of Cecil, ‘‘he could 
toil terribly.”’ 

The volumes that he wrote were largely the fruit 
of his official labors—by-products in a sense. 

Thus he produced and published his ‘‘ Handbook 
of Prohibition,’ which issued from his masterful 
efforts for temperance reform extending through 
more than twenty years of intense activity. That 
‘‘Handbook’’ promoted immeasurably the great 
Cause it was written to advance. 

His biography of his friend, Bishop Linus Parker, 
was the next volume that he wrote. It bears the 
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striking title, “‘The Editor-Bishop, Linus Parker, 
His Life and Writings.’’ The book is a worthy record 
of the life of a noble man whom the Church delighted 
to honor, and preserves his memory in a form both 
tender and fascinating. 

In order of time next appeared the volume of 
letters entitled ‘‘A Circuit of the Globe” issued in 
1895, and containing the interesting letters which he 
wrote on his world-extended journey. It is not ex- 
travagant to say that it is a work of absorbing and 
sustained interest, ranking in style with ‘The 
Sketch Book”’ of Washington Irving. 

His travels and labors in foreign fields completed 
his preparation for preparing his book of lectures in 
which he discussed the inspiring theme, ‘‘ Modern 
Missions: Their Evidential Value.’’ It is composed 
of the lectures delivered at Vanderbilt University 
on ‘The E. W. Cole Foundation” in the year 1896. 
They deeply impressed those who had the privilege 
of hearing them, and influenced and informed the 
vastly greater number who read them after their 
publication. 

The authorities of Emory College elected the 
Bishop to give the ‘‘Quillian Lectures of 1898” on 
the foundation laid at that old institution by Rev. 
William F. Quillian, one of its trustees. 

Bishop Galloway’s lectures were the first of ‘‘The 
Quillian Lectures.” The subject discussed in them 
is ‘Christianity and the American Commonwealth; 
or, The Influence of Christianity in Making This 
Nation,” and his treatment of it was of the highest 
order. For such a subject he had admirable aptitude 
and the fullest preparation, and no work of his hands 
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shows superior merit. In the five lectures he dis- 
cussed, ‘Religion and Civil Government,” ‘‘The 
Christian Coming and Character of the Early Col- 
onists,” ‘‘The Christian Institutions and Laws of the 
Colonists,” ‘“‘Christianity and the Nation,’’ and 
“Christian Education in the American Common- 
wealth.”” Within the pages of the volume is found 
- the fullest and fairest treatment of the subjects 
presented. The book deserves to be classed with 
DeToqueville’s “‘ Democracy in America’’ and Lord 
Bryce’s ‘“‘American Commonwealth.” It would be 
difficult to find in so small a compass an equal amount 
of historical information, stated so accurately and 
interpreted so soundly. 

Since the death of the Bishop fifteen of his greatest 
addresses have been published in book form under 
the title of ‘‘Great Men and Great Movements.” 

In that volume appear ‘‘Methodism: A Child of 
Providence,” ‘‘The Methodism of To-Morrow,” “A 
Message to the Mother Conference of Methodism,” 
‘““A Message to the Methodists of Canada,” ‘‘ Charles 
Wesley, the Hymnist of the Ages,” ‘‘Oration at the 
Dedication of the New Capitol of Mississippi,” 
“The Life and Times of Jefferson Davis,” ‘‘ Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar, Orator, Statesman, and Patriot,” 
“Address at the Dedication of Millsaps College,” 
“Mississippi’s Welcome to Recent Settlers from the 
North and West,” ‘‘The Ethics of Politics,” ‘‘Min- 
isterial Ethics,” ‘‘The Sabbath the Bulwark of 
Social Order and Good Government,” ‘A Jubilee 
Address on the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Missionary Association,” and ‘The South 
and the Negro.’’ The necessary limits of the volume 
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required the exclusion of a number of other sermons 
and addresses; but the wide range of the subjects 
treated in it, and the manner of their treatment, 
imparts to it great value, as it reveals also the great 
power of the orator. 

Besides the books mentioned he wrote a number of 
charming brochures, and published able reviews on 
historical and educational subjects. 

Bishop Horace M. Du Bose, who was at one time 
the pastor of the Bishop and his family, and who was 
a lifelong friend, in an obituary sketch of him, said 
most truly: ‘‘ His monographs, magazine articles, and 
newspaper discussions carried a distinct force and 
widely influenced the thought and action of his day.”’ 

If Bishop Galloway’s letters, written from Europe 
when he went to England as the fraternal messenger 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to the 
British Wesleyan Conference, were gathered to- 
gether in a volume it would equal Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s “English Traits’ in thought and surpass 
it in readability. 

Alas! with all his tireless industry and rare gifts he 
has left to posterity too few books. If he could have 
lived longer, he would have left more. 

In the realm of systematic theology and critical 
exegesis probably he would have left little or nothing, 
although he was well acquainted with the literature 
of those fields. But in biographies of great men and 
in philosophic interpretations of civil government 
and Christian institutions he would have done lit- 
erary work of surpassing excellence. No man of his 
day was so well qualified for writing the history of 
Mississippi. 
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What wealth of thought, coined in golden diction, 
he might have bequeathed to posterity if the weight 
of ceaseless pressure had not hindered him, can hard- 
ly be imagined. 

What literary work he was able to do, notwith- 
standing such hindrance, supplied multitudes with 
intellectual food of the most delightful and nourish- 
ing kind, and left them hungry for more. 

A famous Frenchman has said: ‘‘To write well is 
at once to think well, to feel rightly, and to render 
properly; it is to have at the same time mind, soul, 
and taste.’ All these admirable qualities Bishop 
Galloway possessed in an eminent degree; and when 
he wrote he wrote well. It is that fact which causes 
keenest regret that his literary ability was not per- 
mitted to yield its fullest and largest fruitage. 

It is to his honor that he practiced intellectual 
self-denial in order that he might do what seemed 
more immediately necessary and imperative. It 
was the habit of his life to turn away from the most 
alluring prospects of worldly honor that he might dis- 
charge sacred duties which to a less devoted man 
would not have appeared attractive or compelling. 

In the light of his unworldly spirit and consecrated 
life perhaps it is not allowable for those who loved 
and admired him most to feel regret that his genius 
is not embodied in the enduring forms of literature. 

Most assuredly he served his generation by the 
will of God, and out of the abundant resources of his 
richly endowed nature he drew unstinted measures 
of mental, moral, and spiritual good. 

His crowning gift was oratory, of which it has been 
aptly said that it is ‘symbolized by a warrior’s eye, 
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flashing from under a philosopher’s brow.” He was 
indeed a warrior—‘‘a good soldier of Jesus Christ ’’— 
and he wielded with overwhelming power “the 
sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God.” 
Above all else he was a prophet of God who “‘preached 
the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down from heav- 
en.” In the tabernacle of the Most High his light 
shone most brightly, fed, as it was, with beaten oil 
alone. If in the years to come he is little known in 
the literary world, in a higher and a more enduring 
realm he will shine forever and ever in the heavenly 
fellowship of the wise and good by whom many in 
every age and clime have been turned to righteous- 
ness. 

Above the head of his adored Lord and Master he 
broke the alabaster box of his precious life and 
poured out its redolent contents, leaving not a drop 
behind. The fragrance of that offering has sweet- 
ened the atmosphere of the earth where it fell, and 
its perfume rises as incense to the skies. 

At last nothing is so potent and persistent as the 
influence of a holy man, absorbed in the service of 
God. ‘‘Whether there be tongues, they shall cease, 
and whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away”; but ‘“‘he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” 

And the will of God was the law of Charles B. 


Galloway’s life. 
19 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HIS LAST DAYSAND HIS LAMENTED DEATH 


From the earliest days of his ministerial life Bishop 
Galloway was in great demand as a preacher and 
speaker. Within and without his Church calls were 
made upon him for service, and, in the goodness of 
his heart, he was all too ready to respond favorably 
to every such request. With him seasons of com- 
plete relaxation and rest were ‘‘few and far between.” 

The overdrafts made upon his extraordinary vital 
forces continued through thirty years of ceaseless 
activity. He spared not himself, and others did not 
spare him. 

At last his strong body yielded to the incessant 
strain. 

When the General Conference assembled at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on May 3, 1906, he approached its 
labors apparently in his usual health and strength. 
The Address of the Bishops to the body on the open- 
ing of the session was written by him, and he read it 
with his finely modulated voice and impressive 
manner. 

But before the close of the session, which continued 
through May 21, he fell sick under what appeared to 
be a slight attack which was not regarded as involving 
anything serious. But it proved otherwise, and 
thenceforward he was never again a perfectly well 
man, although he insisted upon taking his share of 
the episcopal service required by the Church. Ac- 
cordingly his colleagues assigned to him his usual 
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part of the Annual Conferences, most of which he 
met and served with great acceptability, notwith- 
standing the steady decline of his health. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of which 
Board he was the president, was held in Richmond, 
Virginia, April 21-23, 1909, but by advice of his physi- 
cian, he did not attend it. However, he was sufficiently 
strong to attend during the following week the meet- 
ing of the College of Bishops, over which he presided 
in the absence of Bishop A. W. Wilson, the senior 
Bishop. He sat also one day with the Board of 
Missions, and intended to participate in its proceed- 
ings until the close of its session. 

But on Wednesday night, May 5, he suffered a 
severe prostration, and on the next night he left 
Nashville for his home in Jackson, where, worn and 
weary, he arrived on Friday, May 7, and took his 
bed. On Monday following, May 10, he was stricken 
with pneumonia, which ran its course swiftly, and 
about 5 o’clock on Wednesday morning, May 12, 
his tired body fell on sleep surrounded by his ten- 
derly loved and loving wife and children, and a small 
company of devoted friends. In the afternoon of 
May 13 was held his funeral in the First Methodist 
Church of Jackson, the erection of which was largely 
through his efforts. And Jackson never witnessed 
such a funeral. 

The Federal, State, and municipal buildings of 
the city were closed for the day, and many of the 
officials, with bowed heads, sat with the sorrowing 
multitude attending the funeral services. 

From great men in every part of the United States 
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came to the bereaved family messages of sympathy; 
and not a few, when they heard of his death, hastened 
on swift trains to Jackson that they might by their 
presence testify their grief and pay tribute to his 
honor. 

Jackson never saw before, nor since, a funeral so 
personal to all its people, and so filled with unfeigned 
and universal sorrow. The casket in which his manly 
form reposed and all the space around it in the church 
were covered deeply with the most beautiful and 
costly flowers, among which was a floral piece sent 
by the Negro preachers of the city with the request 
that their people be allowed to follow the body of 
their ever-faithful friend to the cemetery. 

The church was crowded with people long before 
the hour set for the services, all the space about the 
building was packed by sorrowing citizens, and the 
streets passing it were filled with an innumerable 
throng. . 

The bier was borne from the residence by twelve 
Methodist ministers of Mississippi, while one hun- 
dred followed the members of the family to their 
seats in the church. 

In the funeral services were associated Bishops 
E. R. Hendrix and W. A. Candler, who paid tender 
tributes to their beloved colleague, with Rev. W. 
B. Murrah, the president of Millsaps College, Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, the pastor of First Church, and Dr. 
William H. LaPrade, Sr., and Dr. Horace M. Du Bose, 
former pastors for whom Bishop Galloway had 
special attachment. 

Thus passed to his rest, amid the tearful benedic- 
tions of his own people and multiplied thousands 
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beyond the limits of Mississippi and Methodism, 
this eloquent orator, powerful preacher, and wise 
leader. 

Eulogies, which some who did not know him well 
might regard as partaking of the nature of extrava- 
gant praise, were uttered in every part of the land. 

Hon. Frederick Sullens, a leading man and editor 
in Jackson, published on the day after the death of 
the Bishop a memorial tribute that was as beautiful 
as it was just. Among other things he said: 


To say that Bishop Galloway was the greatest man Missis- 
sippi ever produced is not an exaggeration. No extravagance 
of speech is involved in the statement. Our pages of history 
are teeming with the lives and deeds of illustrious men, and 
we would not detract from the honors worn by leaders of 
thought and action in generations agone or dim the laurels 
that crown their brow. It is a candid opinion, and we believe 
it a just one, to say that Bishop Galloway was the most il- 
lustrious citizen whose name ever endowed and enriched the 
annals of our commonwealth. 

We may have had citizens who were greater in their especial 
achievements than Bishop Galloway, but we have never hada 
man within our borders who was great in so many ways or 
who favorably compared with him in versatility of genius. 


This estimate of the great man and noble preacher 
of the gospel does not exceed the excellencies of his 
character nor overstate the magnitude of his achieve- 
ments. 

American Methodism, American Christianity, 
has produced many eloquent men, who have by their 
exalted powers promoted the faith which gave them 
birth. Henry B. Bascom and George F. Pierce, 
Matthew Simpson and Enoch M. Marvin, Phillips 
Brooks and Richard S. Storrs, Benjamin M. Palmer 
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and John A. Broadus were men who would have been 
illustrious in any age of the Church; and Charles Betts 
Galloway is altogether worthy of a high place among 
those great spirits who adorned and advanced the 
heavenly cause to which they and he devoted their 
holy lives. 

When he passed away, May 12, 1909, he was 
esteemed by the people of our country, without re- 
gard to sect or section, as one of the foremost 
orators in the nation, if indeed it may not be said 
that they regarded him as the foremost. Born in 
Mississippi, breathing the atmosphere of the com- 
monwealth he loved so well, and nourished by its 
traditions, his eloquence reflected many of the char- 
acteristics of the other great orators whose triumphs 
shed luster upon its history. In him there was 
something of the sparkling brilliance of Prentiss, the 
splendid dignity of Davis, and the irresistible fervor 
of Lamar. And all his great gifts were laid in charm- 
ing humility, beautiful simplicity, and unreserved 
consecration upon the altar of the Church. 

As we have seen, he was not ignorant of the great 
political questions and social issues of the day, nor 
was he indifferent to them or insensible to the solemn 
obligations of citizenship. But first of all he was a 
preacher of the gospel of Christ. His princely form, 
his graceful bearing, his persuasive voice, his brilliant 
intellect, his elevated character, and his unaffected 
. Spirituality qualified him preéminently for the pulpit. 
It is easier to think of him as never having been at all, 
than to conceive of him as having been without 
having been the preacher he was. 

But his pulpit gifts were not all the qualities which 
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made him conspicuous among his contemporaries for 
greatness in life and usefulness in service. In him 
was found a combination of excellencies seldom united 
in one man. He was as versatile in his gifts as he 
was varied in his services. Men possessed of the 
oratorical temperament and remarkable for eloquence 
rarely excel in administrative ability and executive 
capacity; their genius for speech seems to unfit them 
for devising in detail or executing with patience the 
plans required for the successful achievement of the 
great objects which they perceive in vision. But 
he was equally efficient in the pulpit or in the presi- 
idency of a great body. He was wise in council and 
strong in the direction of men and in the management 
of affairs. When he preached men were enthralled, 
as if a seer opened to them things invisible, and when 
they took counsel with him they heeded his judg- 
ment as though they listened to the common sense 
of a man of business, or yielded to the guidance of a 
far-seeing statesman. Indeed, publicists in the high- 
est stations sought his advice to their great advan- 
tage and to the profit of the State and the nation. 
When we recall what he was, we are not surprised 
by what he did. His varied labors were the natural 
and inevitable fruit of his richly endowed life. Royal 
in nature, his bountiful services became him as a 
crown becomes a king. From the beginning of his 
ministry in 1868 to its close in 1909, he was a teacher, 
a pastor, an editor, and a bishop of his Church; and 
in every position to which he was called he did his 
work with distinguished success, doing it with an 
unstrained ease equaled only by his marked ability. 
What a vast amount of work he did during the 
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more than forty years of his busy life! From his 
pen flowed great sermons, convincing and opinion- 
making editorials, charming letters of foreign travel, 
captivating lectures before colleges and universities, 
wonderful addresses on notable occasions, powerful 
appeals to conferences and conventions, great argu- 
ments before legislatures and the people, interesting 
and instructive books, and splendid orations upon 
the lives and characters of mighty men in Church 
and State. 

What multiplied causes enlisted his interest and 
commanded his energies! Education and temper- 
ance, the moral and material interests of his own 
people, the welfare of the dependent race in the 
South, and the salvation of peoples living in gospel- 
less lands clouded by the deep shadows of spiritual 
night. His voice was heard in Europe, Asia, Ameri- 
ca, and the islands of the sea, pleading with per- 
suasive power for every good cause and assailing with 
invincible force every bad thing. Who in his day 
did so much? Who did so many things? and who did 
so many things well? 

From task to task he went, the burdens and cares 
of life ever increasing upon him; but he went always 
at the bidding of his Church and under the behest of 
his sense of duty to God. And his sense of responsi- 
bility never suffered him to do carelessly anything 
that he undertook. What he did was done with pains- 
taking thoroughness. In his work as an editor he 
gave himself to a wide range of reading, and for his 
labors as a bishop he scrutinized religious movements 
in all ages and climes. How he did so much while 
traveling so continuously and responding so readily 
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to all calls upon him for service is nothing less than 
marvelous. 

Apart from his sense of duty and the constraining 
life of Christ there is no explanation of a life so heroic 
in spirit, so tireless in toil, and so abundant in labours. 
These motives, and these alone, are sufficient to ex- 
plain his unwearying labors and courageous conse- 
cration. Hereby we understand why at Vicksburg 
he dared the peril of pestilence, while in the path of 
duty walking undismayed to the very gates of 
death. This explains his fearless editorials and his 
brave public utterances, the very excellence of which 
was manifest in that they outran public sympathy 
and incurred the censure of more timid and less noble 
minds. He took no counsel with fear; and without 
claiming more than his conduct justified he might 
have said with apostolic truthfulness, ‘‘None of 
these move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself so that I might finish my course with joy, 
and the ministry, which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.”’ 

During the last three years of his life, even as late 
as May 1, 1909, he continued to request his full share 
of episcopal duty; and he also endeavored to meet 
all other reasonable demands upon him. He did not 
know how to cease from labor or to withhold the help 
he could give any worthy cause. He wished to die 
‘in the harness.’ Perhaps the course he took was 
wisest and best, although it shortened his days and 
impaired his strength. 

Slowly at last he began to realize that his days 
were numbered; but he rallied and came to the An- 
nual Meetings of the College of Bishops and Board 
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of Missions in May, 1909. In those meetings he did 
full duty as he had always done. There was no 
slightest token of intellectual weakness in his ut- 
terances or lack of confidence in his efforts. 

To one of his colleagues he said: ‘‘I have reached 
the point where it is a matter of indifference with me 
whether I stay or go.”” To another he said: ‘‘I fear 
I am fighting a losing battle, but I shall continue to 
fight as long as strength endures and life lasts.””’ He 
faced life and death with equal fearlessness. 

Having finished his labors in connection with the 
meeting of the Board of Missions and the College of 
Bishops, he turned his face homeward to the loved 
city of Jackson. There it was most fitting that he 
should end his days, and from his happy home on 
earth he ascended to the everlasting home on high. 

For a few days he lingered among loved ones and 
friends and then went on till he came to the “city 
which hath foundations’’—‘‘unto Mount Zion and 
unto the City of the Living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to innumerable saints and angels, 
to the general assembly and Church of the first-born 
who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant.”’ 

In that high company he was at home and found 
no doubt a heavenly welcome from many whom he 
had known on earth and who had gone before him 
to the heavenly land. 

As he passed from the trials of earth to the tri- 
umphs of heaven a trail of light and love fell upon 
the bereaved hearts of those in his family, those in 
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his Church, and those in his country, who watched 
him out of sight. 

To multiplied thousands the world has not been 
the same since he went from it. Nor can it ever be 
again to them what it was when he was among them. 

At the close of this imperfect history of his life, 
recalling all that he was and all that he did, it is no 
more than truth to say that we shall not soon, if 
ever, see his like again; for ‘‘none but himself could 
be his parallel.”’ 

He was fashioned by Providence to live and labor 
in the remarkable period covered by his life, and 
having served his generation by the will of God he 
fell on sleep lamented on earth and welcomed to 
the skies. 
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